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“VERY day more people are shot 
k through the darkened stretches of 
the New York subway than live in 

the whole State of Colorado. 

On the rattling Elevated lines travel 
enough persons to populate Buffalo and 
San Francisco. 

The creaking, crawling surface cars drag 
a multitude equal to all the inhabitants of 
Chicago. 
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Spread this shifting daily host over a 
definite area and it would populate Bul- 
garia. In a year it outnumbers all the 
inhabitants on the face of the earth. 

Such are the staggering transit statistics 
of the greatest of American cities, which 


presents the most extraordinary urban 
traffic problem in the world. 
Stand during the “rush” hour at a 


subway station where this human mael- 
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strom boils. Each express-train rushes a 
regiment into the Stygian depths. Every 
minute and a half a whole brigade swirls 
up and down. In less than two hours an 
electric-lighted army equal to Lee’s legions 
has shuttled back or forth along the under- 
ground lanes. 

Nor is density the only startling feature. 
In a single day all the restless tides of 
New York travel leave in the lap of the 
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for a time at least, is expected to ameliorate 
the almost intolerable conditions which 
have made of New York City transporta- 
tion a continuous record of disorder and 
discomfort. This occasion — together with 
the glamour which always attaches to the 
moving of vast masses of humanity—serves 
to focus national interest again on a breath- 
less, fascinating, typically American drama 
of headlong hurry. 

















A TYPICAL SCENE OF CONGESTION IN NEW YORK THE APPROACH TO THE BROOKLYN BRIDGE 
AT THE AFTERNOON “ RUSH" HOUR 


From a photogwrath 


transportation companies enough money— 
in nickels —to pay the President’s salary 
for three years. In twelve months it would 
wipe out the bonded debt of the Empire 
State, which is eighty millions of dollars. 

Nowhere—not’ even among  London’s 
mighty-millioned hordes — can you match 
this immensity of traffic within so narrow a 
space. It beggars superlative terms and 
disorganizes all standards of comparison. 
In spite of increased facilities, it clamors 
for relief from pressure which has grown 
only more acute. 

Yet out of all the chaos of congestion 
there has emerged once more a plan which, 


fy Brown, New Vork 


At the very outset you will naturally 
ask: why is New York traffic so congested, 
and why, with every conceivable form of 
transportation — on, above, and below the 
earth, and excluding only the air-ship 
should those familiar scenes of confusion 
and crowding continue ever to multiply? 

As a matter of fact, there are various 
fundamental reasons why this turmoil re- 
mains and intensifies. The primal and 
pivotal one lies in the geography of the 
Island of Manhattan. 

Here you have a narrow strip of island, 
girded by friendly waters. It is thirteen 
miles in length and little more than two 
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miles wide at its 
broadest point. In 
the very physical 
circumstance, it does 
not lend itself to an 
ideal civic propor- 
tion or development. 

When the city was 
originally laid out 
there was no central 
radial scheme There 
are a few broad ave- 
nues running up and 
down, and matty 
narrow intersecting 
streets. It is an un- 
elastic gridiron over 
which jostles the 
second largest mu- 
nicipal population in 
the world, rushing 
every day to become 
the first. This com- 
paratively small 
acreage shelters the 
metropolitan tumult 
and houses an ama- 
zing human expan- 
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sion. There is a 
marriage every nine 
minutes; every four 
minutes a child is 
born. Each sun that 
sets has shone on 
five hundred addi- 
tional residents. 

Like ants infest- 
ing a huge hill, this 
swelling swarm of 
people surges, day 
after day, through 
streets well-nigh in- 
adequate for their 
passage. They must 
work, and to get to 
work they must 
travel far. And 
everybody apparent 
ly wants to reach, 
or nearly reach, the 
same place at the 
same time. Here, 
then, is one cause 
of congestion. 

The second is 
more distinct and 
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picturesque; for it lurks amid those down- 
town labyrinthine piles that give New 
York its majestic sky-line and thrill the in- 
coming visitor as he sweeps up the bay 
from the sea. ‘These towering structures 

once the bane and now the delight of the 
artistic eve—contribute a factor of growing 
seriousness to safety and transit. 

The newest of the lofty giants—the 


towering Woolworth Building — alone 
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question of traffic congestion, and what 
would happen if a real catastrophe should 
suddenly empty these massive hives of 
humanity ? 

Now let us see what actually happens 
every working-day. When, figuratively 
speaking, the whistle blows at five o'clock 
in the afternoon a million persons—half 
the population of Vienna—drop pen or tool 
in the small area extending from Union 

















THI CUT AND COVER” METHOD OF SUBWAY 


CONSTRUCTION, IN WHICH THE STREET IS EXCAVATED, 


THE TRACKS BUILT AND ROOFED, AND THE SURFACE RESTORED 


houses ten thousand people—a_ thriving 
Western town. The proposed home of the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society will 
equal it in tenants and employees. When 
the Hudson Terminal Building was opened, 
it added, almost in a day, five thousand 
people to a neighborhood already darkened 
by scores of sky-scraping rookeries. 

I could select twelve buildings south of 
Fulton Street and, by a sudden alarm of 
fire or rumor of some disaster, turn out of 
them seventy - five thousand people — as 
many as live in Utica or Fort Worth. 
There are points in New York where the 
total population of Louisville passes in the 
course of business hours. Disregard all 


Square to the Battery (which includes the 
lower and more crowded part of the city), 
and start for home. Some burrow into the 
under-river tubes; others cling, score-deep, 
to surface cars; still more are engulfed in 
the subway or scale the rusty heights of the 
Elevated. 

But no matter what medium of transit 
they choose, the looming fact remains that 
they are nearly all let loose at the same 
time. They are dumped into the streets 
together, and by the same common, mad, 
disorganized impulse they seem to seek the 
same place at the same time. Thus the 
disgorge from sky-scraper and loft build- 
ing becomes the jostling, fighting, haste- 
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THE TUNNEL METHOD OF SUBWAY CONSTRUCTION-—-THE UPPER ENGRAVING SHOWS THE STREET 
(LOWER BROADWAY) LEFT OPEN FOR TRAFFIC, WITH A TEMPORARY PIPE-GALLERY ; 
THE LOWER ENGRAVING IS A FLASH-LIGHT PICTURE OF SUBWAY- 
BUILDING IN A TUNNEL BELOW THE SURFACE 
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RAPID 


From a photos 


mad mob that storms 
stations and makes 
of the “rush” hour 
a whirlwind of mad 
endeavor. 

This condition 
leads, in turn, to the 
third logical cause of 


the New York con- 
gestion the tem- 
perament of the 


people. The average 
Briton, Frenchman, 
or German—even if 
he happens to be in 


a hurry is very 
likely to wait his 
turn to get into a 


car, and this is one 
reason why London, 
Paris, and Berlin 
lack the frantic 
scenes of traffic dis- 
order that mark New 
York. 

But the New 
Yorker loves a crowd 

loves to be in and 


FRANK HEDLEY. GENERAL 
COMPANY BOROUGH RAPID 
raph From a thetograph 6 
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MANAGER OF THE INTER- 
TRANSIT COMPANY 


Alman, New Vork 


Give him the 
choice between a 
congested or a free 
sidewalk, and _ he 
will join the throng 
every time. His in- 
stinct is to jostle 
and to push. It is 
part of his feverish 
determination to 
“get there” in the 
shortest possible 
time. He will fight 
to get upon a 
packed train, de- 
spite his certain 
knowledge that an 
empty one is only 
two minutes behind. 

It is no wonder 
that there has been 
an incessant cry for 
more and quicker 
service. It began 
back in the ambling 
horse-car epoch of 
the seventies; was 
echoed through the 


of it. 
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steam elevated era of the eighties; 
carried on amid the development of the 
short-lived cable lines and the electric 
surface lines in the nineties, and _ then 
swept through the immeasurabie advance 


Was 
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the original capacity of the subway 
doubled, with every possible square incl 
of car space racing at top speed along 
tracks almost red-hot with incessant wheel 
friction, conditions are worse than ever. 
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A SURVIVAL FROM A BYGONE ERA Ot 


STREET TRANSPORTATION 


ONE OF THE OLD 


NEW YORK HORSE-CARS 


From a photograph by the P. 
marked by the building of the first sub- 
way to operate in the first decade of the 
new century. 

With each new era rose the yearning 
hope that the millennium had arrived—that 
at last, New York people could travel with- 
out indecent congestion. But to-day, with 
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Even if the New York transit facilities 
had not been handicapped by inadequacy at 
the start it is doubtful whether they could 
have kept pace with the marvelous growth 
of population. Why? Simply because 
urban traffic ordinarily increases in the pro- 
portion of the square of the population. In 
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It is nearly double the 
number of travelers 
hauled by all the rail- 
roads of the country 
on their 260,000 miles 
of track. 


rHE WONDERS OF THE 
SUBWAY 
The subway alone 


provides a succession 
of wonders. When you 
consider its hurrying 
hordes it is as if some 
mythical teeth had been 
planted deep down in 
its dank depths, and 
had sprouted forth in 
terms of many men. 














The evolution of this 





CONGESTED TRAFFIC ON ONE OF THI 


From a photograph by Brown, New 
the mighty metropolis which stands at the 
gateway to the New World even this ratio 
has been knocked out of gear. 


Take the figures for the decade from 
1900 to 1910. The population increased 
in round numbers by a million and a 


quarter; yet the passengers hauled annually 
grew by nearly three quarters of a billion. 

In one year alone the in- 
creased by 130,000,000, while the average 
yearly increase during the past five years 
has been 100,000,000, or more people than 


passengers 


ride in street cars dur- 


ELEVATED RAILROADS IN NEW YORK 
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ork 


biggest of all subter- 
ranean ways is a 
miracle. 

When it was built, scarcely a decade ago, 
the promoters believed that a maximum ca- 
pacity of 400,000 passengers a day would 
meet future requirements. Yet last year it 
carried an average of 830,000 a day, and 
on some big days it has hauled more than 
a million. 

Such a process of capacity expansion on 
a line running on the surface is easily con- 
ceivable, for it would simply mean _ in- 
creased trackage. But how was it to be 
done with an unelastic concrete and steel 








ing the entire twelve 
months in a city as big 
as Washington. 

At the present time, 


with a population of 
more than five million 
souls, the almost in- 
conceivable host that 
piles into the New 
York transit lines in 
the course of a vear 
is 1,700,000,000_ pas- 


sengers. 

Stop a moment and 
ponder this startling 
figure. It for one 
thing, exactly one-fifth 
of the total number of 
passengers carried in 


Is, 























a year by all the urban’ CL 
electric lines in the 
United States. 


whole 





AN OVERCROWDED SURFACE 


CAR—A FAMILIAR SIGHT IN NEW YORK STREETS 


From a photograth by Brown, New York 
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tube which undermined a great city and 
tunneled rivers? 

Yet it was achieved by the sum of mani- 
fold details, some apparently trivial, others 
very significant. The stations were length- 
ened; the five-car train grew into ten-car 
expresses; the leeway between the fast 
trains was shaved down to a minute and 
forty-eight seconds; side doors were put into 
cars so as to facilitate egress and ingress; 
and so on, until every second and every 
inch had been stretched to the limit. 

Again stop to realize what one day’s aver- 
age traffic on the subway amounts to in 
popular comparison. It is twice the popu- 
lation of New Hampshire; it would people 
Florida and have enough to spare to fill 
up Cambridge, Massachusetts. It is four 
times the number of people carried last year 
by the whole Pennsylvania system. 

If you could marshal this multitude into 
a marching host, four abreast, it would be 
three whole days and nights and eleven ad- 
ditional hours in passing a given point. 

Strung out in single column it would 
make a line which would reach from New 
York to Altoona, Pennsylvania. 

Even more dazzling is the crowd which 
uses the New York surface cars every day. 
It averages two and a half millions, or half 
the entire population of the city. This 
means, in other terms, a host equal in num- 
bers to the inhabitants of California or 
Wisconsin, or nearly as many as all the 
soldiers who fought under the Stars and 
Stripes during the four years of the Civil 
War. 

Take the sum total of one day’s traffic in 
the greater city, and in its four and one- 
half millions you have practically enough 
people to populate Ohio. But why play 
further with these figures of human units? 
Enough comparisons have been made to 
impress their magnitude. 

This mass of people is hauled on suffi- 
cient mileage of track to reach from Chi- 
cago to Denver. The subway trackage 
alone would link New York with Pough- 
keepsie, while the Elevated line, spread out 
as a single track, would bind the metropolis 
and Boston with bonds of steel. The cars, 
placed in a continuous line, could make a 
path from Louisville to Cincinnati. 

Staggering, too, in its immensity is the 
car mileage rolled up in a year by all these 
New York transit lines. By car mileage is 
meant the distance traversed by each car. 
If five cars traveled five miles, the car 


3 


mileage of that journey would be twenty- 
five miles. Fancy, then, a total car mile- 
age of 316,000,000 miles! It means, 
roughly, 12,500 trips around the world! 


THE INCREASE IN THE CAR HABIT 


From these figures you may well get the 
impression that in New York everybody 
rides. One reason is that it is a city of 
distances. Another is that the town is 
hurry-mad. 

A few years ago the average ride per 
capita was 305; now it is approximately 
365. On this basis every New Yorker 
takes at least one ride every day of the 
year. Each resident of the city pays an 
average of $16 a year for his local trans- 
portation. At one cent a mile, this would 
take him to Detroit. 

The increase in traveling has led to some 
strange performances. Back in the first 
year of the original subway, for instance, 
the Elevated and surface lines lost 35,000,- 
000 passengers. Yet during that same 
period the new subway hauled 115,000,000 
people. Where did the additional 80,000,- 
000 come from? 

Of course there is some explanation in 
the fact that the tubes opened up new ter- 
ritory for an increasing population; that 
they were a real novelty; most of all, they 
afforded genuine rapid transit. But the 
process of picking up eighty million new 
traveling passengers overnight, so to speak, 
is a feat which possibly no other city on the 
globe could duplicate. 

The development of rapid transit in a 
municipality like New York, spread over 
such an immense area, has something of 
the empire-building quality of the steam 
railway pathfinders that blazed their con- 
quering way through the virgin lands of 
the West. . Whole local civic centers have 
been opened up with stores, theaters, and 
shops that would accommodate flourishing 
cities of pretentious population. 


KEEPING THE WHEELS TURNING 


You have now seen in fact and figure— 
shot through with the lure and tumult of 
struggling crowds—something of the mar- 
vel of New York traffic. How, then, are 
the wheels kept turning that sweep this 
tangled, troubled mass of millions on in a 
daily flight to work and home? 

The tradition of transportation would 
dictate that a keen-eyed, alert-faced man 
sat in a signal-tower somewhere, amid the 
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click of telegraph receivers, with his fingers 
on the pulse of this mighty traveling drama. 
But—to take the subway as an illustration 
—modern scientific organization has shat- 
tered this romantic illusion. 

Instead of a single signal-tower, there 
are a dozen; in the place of the one eagle- 
eyed watch-dog of schedules, there are a 
hundred keepers of time and life. The 
schedules are made with perfect precision. 
Trains are started from the yards in a prac- 
tically continuous procession, and it is the 
business of the motorman to maintain the 
requisite speed. 

Nowhere in the world is a second so 
valuable or important as in the New York 
subway. The loss of a minute by a train 
will come near throwing a whole far-flung 
schedule out of gear, and will pile up in 
an inextricable mass thousands of impa- 
tient people at a dozen stations. So, when 
a train gets thirty seconds behind in 
Brooklyn, the word is flashed up the tubes 
and speed is adjusted accordingly. The 
trains ahead are slowed down so that there 
will be no undue congestion when the be- 
lated cars come along. 

For the bugbear of New York operating 
officials, whether on, below, or above the 
ground, is the blockade. Stop a surface 
car five minutes, and almost before you 
realize it there is a line of stalled cars a 
quarter of a mile long. These cars, es- 
pecially on Broadway, operate only thirty 
seconds apart. Blockades mean impeded 
traffic, and this in turn shuts off the flow 
of nickels. 

The transit lines in a city like New 
York are like the arteries in a human body. 
Choke them and vitality stops. 
impeded way must be maintained at any 
cost save life. 

Thus human energy, every possible me- 
chanical ingenuity, and all resource are 
brought to bear—day and night—to make 
of this massive machine a safe and continu- 
ous servitor to the most exacting traveling 
public that civilization knows. 

THE ANIMATED SWITCHBOARD 


How great a task this is can be under- 
stood only when you consider the enormous 
number of trains employed, their weight 
and speed, and the short headway under 
which they run. 

Yet so perfect are these schedules that 
the block-signals are set by clockwork. The 
exact running time for each “ block "— 
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the space interval—is carefully fixed. If a 
train is ahead of the proper interval 
the red light will flash, and the motor- 
man, by means of various astonishing de- 
vices, is compelled to bring his charge to a 
stop. Even if he tried to run by the danger 
signal, an automatic “trip” —a mechan- 
ical lever near the running rail — would 
“set” his brakes and bring him to an al- 
most instantaneous standstill. If the 
motorman should fall dead at his post, the 
dropping away of his cold, inert hand 
would release the “dead man’s button,” 
and the train would halt. 

There is one safety detail, however, more 
picturesque and startling than all the rest, 
which is well worth explaining. It is typi- 
cal of the safeguards thrown about this 
gigantic traffic. It may be seen at half 
a dozen important express stations. 

Let us take the one at Bowling Green, 
at the lower end of Manhattan. It is pe- 
culiarly significant, because here the 
Brooklyn trains that hurl under the river 
are shunted through and the others are 
sent around the South Ferry “ loop.” 

Come with me down the steps during 
the rush hour. As you descend you leave 
behind you the roar of the city’s greatest 
thoroughfare; the shriek of whistles on the 
bay; the blurred vision of giant structures 
outlined against the sky. 

Down below you find the whirlwind 
raging, for you soon stand amid the surge, 
on a long, narrow, concrete island, throb- 
bing with people and hemmed in by rush- 
ing trains. 

Go to the south end of this seething 
whirlpool and you see a little door. Scarce- 
ly one person in the thousands that come 
and go from this station ever stops to notice 
it. Yet inside that little door, and within 
its mates all up and down the line, is the 
silent, sleepless sentinel of subway safety. 

Pass the portals and you are in what 
seems to be the darkest night. Only in one 
place gleams a light, the flash from a 
single hooded incandescent that falls on a 
train-sheet over which the despatcher 
bends, pencil in hand, checking off the 
trains as they pass. 

As your eyes become accustomed to the 
dark, you see other figures. But most con- 
spicuous of all is a long, narrow box, 
mounted on stout oaken legs, which stands 
in the middle of the chamber. Alongside 
this box sits a man with his eyes glued on 
what is before him. 
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Take your seat beside him and a sensa- 
tion of delight and amazement thrills you. 
For here, on a glass chart, you see the 
shifting panorama of part of the subway. 
It is an animated picture which throws on 
its transparent screen the position and 
movement of every train in the section cov- 
ered by the tower. 

Each train is indicated by a red light. 
As the train speeds on, the light shows its 
progress. The moment the cars pass a 
“ block,” a green glow floods the track, in- 
dicating that the way is open for the next 
train. It all makes a fascinating and 
haunting spectacle, for during the “rush” 
hours the chart is a brilliant spectacle of 
changing color. Every flash of crimson 
means the swift rush of hurrying hosts; 
each path of emerald is.a brief interval be- 
tween the pounding cars. 

But the moving chart is only one detail. 
Directly beneath is a glass-encased model 
of the tracks of tiny strips of steel. These 
are connected with the levers that operate 
the switches. When the switchman, for in- 
stance, shunts a train into the Brooklyn 
tubes you can almost hear the click of the 
tiny miniature as it shows exactly what 
happened. By this process a man can 
manipulate the switches of a terminal as 
vast and ramified as the Grand Central. 

Yet with all this well-nigh human 
mechanism that safeguards life and prop- 
erty and makes the running of a great ma- 
chine as simple as winding up a watch, 
there must be one master operating mind. 
You find it high up in a Broadway sky- 
scraper, where Frank Hedley, general man- 
ager of the Interborough Rapid Transit 
Company, sits at a big desk which is the 
center of the spider-web of New York 
traffic. 

This blue-eyed, gray-haired, firm-jawed 
man is geared to everv wheel of his empire 
of travel. The telephone at his side can 
connect him in a moment with the remotest 
track-walker far away in the Bronx sub- 
way or with a guard sitting in a niche in a 
tube under the East River. From machin- 
ist he has risen to be a lord of traffic, and 
one reason is that he has mastered detail 
and slept with his task. 

DELIVERANCE 


THE VISION OF TRANSIT 


Vast as is the present proportion of New 
York’s traffic facilities, it pales alongside 
the huge scheme for expansion which has 
now happily emerged from red tape and 
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litigation. The time has come when old 
Father Knickerbocker, sore from genera- 
tions of jostling and car-crowding and with 
his shins barked from “ stepping lively,” 
can behold a vision of rapid transit de- 
liverance. 

While this article is being written the 
Public Service Commission has signed 
contracts with the Interborough Rapid 
Transit Company and the Brooklyn Rapid 
Transit Company for the so-called “ Dual 
System,” which is to give the greater city 
a rebirth of traffic order and adequacy. 

There is no need of rehearsing here the 
purely local details of this tremendous de- 
velopment, by many odds the most elabo- 
rate and expensive city transit system ever 
devised. But whether you live in Boston or 
San Francisco, its immensity cannot fail to 
impress. This scheme, which includes 
hundreds of miles of subways and elevated 
lines, will cost something like $350,000,000. 
This equals the expenditure for building 
the Panama Canal. By 1917, the date set 
for the completion of the work, it will give 
the rapid transit lines a total yearly carry- 
ing capacity of three thousand million pas- 
sengers, or nearly twice the entire popula- 
tion of the world. 

Its construction involves engineering 
problems never before met in city transpor- 
tation and imposes a task greater even than 
was encountered in the Canal Zone. The 
job of connecting the Atlantic and the Pa- 
cific—the cleaning-up process excluded— 
has been in the main a colossal digging 
task. The new subways must tunnel under 
sky-scrapers, defy quicksand, conquer rock, 
and cross the treacherous submarine val- 
leys. In crowded districts of the city this 
work must not interfere with ground traffic. 

There can be no more popular tribute to 
the vastness of the new scheme than to say 
that within four years a man will be able to 
travel thirty-five miles over it for five 
cents. Already he can ride nearly twenty 
miles for a nickel. 

What, then, of the future? The present 
plans for expansion are made to meet the 
estimated growth of New York up to 1930, 
with an anticipated population of nine 
millions. After that there will be an in- 
evitable fresh congestion, with harassing 
traffic problems multiplied and multiplied. 

Meanwhile the tides of travel rise higher 
and higher, complicating anew that terrific 
transit tangle which is the wonder of the 
world. 








THE COMFORTERS 
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N the kitchen beneath Jernigan’s bed- 
] room, the clock whirred and began to 
sound the hour. At the first jangling 
stroke, Jernigan lifted his head and be- 
came aware, with a quick throb of grati- 
tude, that he had been asleep. The ques- 
tion was, for how long? ‘There was no 
daylight at the curtained window, but he 
was sure that it must be nearly sunrise; 
and in alert anxiety he counted the strokes 
of the clock. 

Nine, ten, eleven—and silence. Jerni- 
gan groaned wearily. He had been in 
bed only thirty minutes, after all. 

Through the doorway of the adjoining 
room, where his wife slept with the two 
children, he blinked at the white, dim 
hummock of Lizzie’s back, and listened to 
her placid breathing. An abrupt and 
senseless malevolence seized him. How 
could Lizzie slumber so peacefully while 
he must be awake? Jernigan sat up an- 
grily, and swung his feet to the floor. 

The brisk little movement seemed to 
clear his mind. He reflected that it was 
just as well he had not told Lizzie of his 
intolerable trouble. She would discover 
it soon enough, poor woman! Last night 
Jernigan had awakened her by pacing the 
floor miserably in the small hours. It 
would be better not to awaken her in the 
same way to-night. 

Nevertheless, he knew that he must walk 
again. The busy demon of black care, 
perching on his pillow, would not permit 
him to lie in his bed. Noiselessly and 
craftily, he drew on some clothes, found a 
pair of slippers, and glided swiftly down 
the dark stairway. 

With a hand on the knob of the front 
door, he turned, and peered into his narrow 
parlor. The blue glare from an arc-lamp 


in the street faintly illuminated the parlor 
table, revealing the bank-book on it, and 
his private account-book, and the sheets of 
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SERVICE," “THE MUTINEERS,” ETC. 


He 
hastily secreted them before he went out 
of doors. 

A gentle breeze stirred the leaves of the 
elms that arched over the village street be- 


paper covered with penciled figures. 


side the mill-stream. The sound of the 
looms at work in the great factory was 
mellowed by distance, so that it was like 
the lazy hum of a locust-haunted meadow. 
Jernigan, with a sense of relief, bared his 
dully aching head to the night air, as he 
trudged along. 

Suddenly he stopped short. A column 
of penciled figures blazed into his mind; 
he had, without realizing it, read the fig- 
ures in his parlor, minutes ago. He leaned 
against an elm-tree, desperately picking 
at the bark, as one in the delirium of fever 
picks at the bedspread. ‘The figures 
burned in his tortured brain like numerals 
of fire. 

On Jernigan’s shoulder sat the familiar, 
busy demon of black care, whispering af- 
fectionately into his ear. 

“Aha, my friend!” the demon seemed 
to mock at him. “Did you think you 
could leave me behind? You and I shall 
have a pleasant little walk together, my 
dear friend! ” 


II 


JeERNIGAN was the bookkeeper for Mr. 
Ellice at the Rudale Mill, as his father had 
been before him. He was a skilled and 
honest accountant; the tormenting figures 
had nothing to do with his employer’s af- 
fairs. They represented his own endeavor 
to deal with the terrible fact that, during 
the last two years, he had diminished by 
nearly a thousand dollars the modest capi- 
tal which he had inherited from his 
parents. 

To be sure, his recent expenses had been 
unusual — the new furnace, the surgeon’s 
fee for Lizzie’s operation, the charitable 
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loan to her uncle in Kansas. His conserv- 
ative little investments still yielded six 
hundred dollars annually, and of his salary 
he could not complain. It was not the 
present which distressed Jernigan. 

Nevertheless, his capital was shrinking; 
and what if he should wake up some morn- 
ing to find that his ability to earn money 
had vanished overnight? What if his fin- 
gers abruptly became incompetent to use 
a pen? What if his eyes abruptly refused 
to work for him? 

A week ago he had realized this fear un- 
consciously, as if it had always been there. 
To-night, picking at the elm-tree, Jernigan 
could not understand how he had drifted 
so long without taking precautions. For 
one thing, he must never again change a 
cent’s worth of his investments. He must 
hold fast to what he had—his half-dozen 
government bonds and small block of real- 
estate. 

He flung away a handful of bark reso- 
lutely. Then, with a physical qualm akin 
to nausea, he remembered the new tax-rate. 

He looked morosely down the deserted 


street toward the huge mill. Its windows 
glowed; its looms chanted their endless, 
sonorous hymn of prosperity. On a hill 


near by was the stately, old-fashioned 
Ellice mansion, with its tall columns of 
white stone. Mr. Ellice was evidently en- 
tertaining an evening party there. The 
lamps of motor-cars shot their golden 
beams over the lawn, and Jernigan heard 
a vagrant strain of dance-music. 

He scowled at the stone house. Why 
should its master be rich, and merry, and 
care-free, while Jernigan bore a_ black 
demon on his shoulder? Three loyal gen- 
erations of Jernigans had worked for the 
Ellices, and now—the bookkeeper, with a 
feeble oath, shook his fist weakly at the 
white columns. 

But the oath to which his trembling lips 
were unaccustomed oddly startled him. 
It sobered his mood as he marched on. 

His vague plan was to stroll as far as 
the office of the mill before turning back. 
The single-storied office-building stood in 
a patch of grass, opposite the bridge of the 
mill-stream. Jernigan circled the grass- 
patch unwillingly, for the thought of go- 
ing home revolted him. 

Behind the building he halted in be- 
wilderment. A light gleamed from a rear 
window. Somebody was in the office! 


Now it was impossible for Jernigan to 
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believe that any one had rightful business 
there by night, without his knowledge; so 
he crept close to the window. He saw a 
man standing beside the office table. On 
the table were books of account and sheets 
of paper covered with penciled figures. 
The man bent over them, then paced the 
room, then returned doggedly to the table, 
then paced the room again. Jernigan 
caught his breath, for the man was John 
Ellice. 

The bookkeeper stared, as if in a theater, 
at a counterfeit presentment of himself, 
pacing his own parlor. Ellice’s unbuttoned 
coat showed a loose pajama jacket; he 
wore slippers, and his hair was ruffled, like 
that of one driven from his bed. His face, 
as he bent at the table under the light, was 
drawn and white. His mouth twitched. 

Jernigan interpreted the picture swiftly. 
Indeed, there was only a single possible 
meaning for him, and this was a meaning 
which swept everything else out of his sim- 
ple soul, as a gigantic and appalling tor- 
rent sweeps a humble valley. The sight of 
an Ellice of Rudale in the torment of finan- 
cial worry was to a Jernigan what the sight 
of a collapse of the Great Pyramid would 
have been to an ancient Egyptian. Other 
affairs of life for Jernigan were totally 
obliterated by awe-stricken consternation 
and a sympathy almost reverent. 


III 


E.iice snapped off the electric lamp, 
pushed the papers into a drawer of the 
table, and locked it. He decided that his 
daughter’s dance would be over, and he 
wondered if he could sleep. Then he 
smiled grimly, knowing well enough that 
it was not dance-music which had kept 
him awake. His neck contracted sharply, 
as if something was perched on_ his 
shoulder. 

His thoughts whirled back to the papers 
in the table drawer. Had he forgotten to 
jot down the loan from the Samson Trust? 
Of course he had! He began to compute 
the interest for the coming term. And 
what, in Heaven’s name, would be his next 
month’s balance with the Atlas people? 
True, he might tide over this year, but— 
he threw open the outer door with a gesture 
of hopeless desperation, and descended the 
steps. 

“Who's that? 

“ Yes, sir,” faltered Jernigan. 
you can spare me a minute! ” 


Not Jernigan?” 


“ Tf—if 
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“Why, certainly!” 

Ellice managed to pull himself together. 
He glanced at his clerk’s upturned coat- 
collar and tremulous chin. 

“You’re not ill, Albert?” 

“No, sir, just out for a little air.” 

“ Quite right,” approved Ellice. “ Best 
thing in the world, after a hard day’s work. 
We’re all right busy at Rudale now, eh? 
By Jove, it’s fine to see the old concern 
more prosperous than ever! Well, what 
can I do for you?” 

Jernigan was not deceived by his em- 
ployer’s labored nonchalance. The vision 
at the window had been too overpowering 
to allow of that. He cleared his throat 
diffidently. 

“It’s this way, Mr. Ellice. I have 
money, sir, to invest. Not much, of course 
—not over twelve or fifteen thousand dol- 
lars, but it’s all my capital, and I—I’m 
worried about it, sir.” 

“Worried, Albert? You worried? ” 

Ellice darted a quick, suspicious glance 
at Jernigan’s face, but the bookkeeper was 
gazing solemnly at the huge, clattering fac- 
tory. The trustful look in his clerk’s eye 
reminded Ellice of a confident child. For 
the moment, Jernigan resembled a devotee 
in the presence of a benevolent idol. 

“ Your father, I understand, made safe 
investments,” resumed Ellice. “ Why not 
stick to them?” 

“ They don’t suit me, sir,” said the book- 
keeper. “I was wondering if Rudale Mill 
could use the money for a while. I could 
turn it over to you to-morrow, and then I 
wouldn’t have to worry any more.” 

Although conscious of an insane desire 
to laugh, Ellice was nevertheless curiously 
relieved. In his present mood, eager for 
any morsel of solace, he could convince 
himself that Jernigan knew almost as much 
about the financial condition of the Rudale 
Mill as he did; and here was the book- 
keeper desirous of placing all his money 
at the disposal of the plant. Ellice bit 
his lip. Was it possible that his own 
anxiety was ill-founded, imaginary? 

“Then I wouldn’t have to worry any 
more,” repeated Jernigan. 

“No,” Ellice murmured. “ No, I sup- 
pose you wouldn’t. Got plenty of faith 
in the old concern, have you, Albert? ” 

“Faith to burn, sir, as the boys say. 
Why, think of all the faith in the old mill 
there is in this town, Mr. Ellice! Think 


of the hundreds of men and women and 
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children that trust in the mill, the same 
as they do that the sun shines! Gather all 
that trust in a lump, and a fellow would 
have a regular rock of comfort to stand on, 
wouldn’t he?” 

Ellice started queerly. 

“TI didn’t know you were such a mys- 
tic,” he rejoined in a changed voice. 

“Excuse me, sir. I have notions, but 
that’s only common sense. And about that 
money of mine? ” 

Without answering, Ellice turned away 
thoughtfully, and the two strolled in silence 
to the wooden bridge that spanned the 
mill-stream. They leaned on the rail, 
looking over at the river. An hour ago 
Elice had leaned on the same bridge-rail 
and stared for a long time into the beckon- 
ing depths of that restful river. At the 
evil remembrance of that black hour, he 
shuddered penitently, and touched Jerni- 
gan’s elbow beside him. 

‘Let your money stay where it is,” he 
advised. “I can’t believe that you have 
a right to worry, Albert. You’ve got the 
trust of your family to nerve you, just as 
I've got the trust of my mill-hands and 
the village. We ought to stand on that 
trust and fight for it, both of us, oughtn’t 
we? That’s enough to keep us_ busy. 
Worrying’s no good! ” 

“What bothers me,” ventured Jernigan, 
“are the years to come—the future.” 

Ellice peeled a sliver from the rail and 
tossed it lightly on the surface of the shad- 
owy current. 

“ That’s the way the future takes us, I 
guess,” said he. “It’s up to us to keep 
afloat, that’s all, and to hold the best course 
we can. The future? It’s a big river, 
Jernigan, a big, big river. There’s no 
map. Worrying won't he!p us travel it.” 

“No, sir,” muttered Jernigan. 

For another minute they watched the 
stream as it glided steadily away into the 
mysterious darkness. Then Ellice glanced 
across the bridge at the great mill. Indus- 
trious looms drummed contentedly, and the 
figures of the toiling night-shift were vis- 
ible at the long ranks of the windows. 

To the fancy of Ellice, with Jernigan’s 
words ringing in his mind, the mill be- 
came a thing of life, a personal entity, 
radiant of confidence and trust. He felt, 
with a joyous thrill of regained manliness, 
that he would be worthy of its friendship, 
and of the friendship of his people. He 
straightened his shoulders happily, as if 
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they had been released from a painful 
burden. 


“Good night,” he said, “and thank 
you!” 
“ Thank me, sir? Why?” 


“For a match,” improvised Ellice, pro- 
ducing cigars from his pocket. “ Will you 
smoke ? ” 

“TI think not,” Jernigan declined. 
late. Good night, sir!” 

Ellice sauntered up the hill to his house, 
puffing a cigar in drowsy cheerfulpess. 


IV 


ALTHOUGH the street was quiet and de- 
serted, while Jernigan hastened homeward 
under the elms it seemed to him alive with 
the mighty heart of all humanity, beatirg 
in unison with his own, vexed by the same 
solicitudes, and conquering the same 
fears. 


as 


As he passed each lowly cottage, 
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he thought of the humble men and women 
therein, who faced the future with no dif- 
ferent bravery than that required of kings 
and queens. If John Ellice could subdue 
anxiety over large affairs with such self- 
reliant courage, surely Jernigan could like- 
wise surmount his infinitely smaller cares! 

Unlatching his gate, he whistled a tune. 

“Al Jernigan, where in the world—” 

Lizzie paused to shield the flame of the 
candle, as her husband opened the door. 

“Why, I’d forgot to do an errand at 
the office. I meant not to disturb you, 
dear.” 

“ But I didn’t know what might happen, 
and I’ve worried like anything,” she ex- 
plained, smiling. 

Jernigan yawned luxuriously. 

“* Never lend yourself trouble about what 
hasn’t happened yet, Lizzie,” said he. 
“ What’s the use of worrying? ” 






CONTENTED AT FORTY 


Since more than half my hopes came true, 
And more than half my fears 

Became the pleasant laughing-stock 
Of these my middle years; 


Since busy are my brain and hand 
With not ignoble aim; 

Since neighbors on my help rely 
And render me the same; 


Since in our village problems deep 
And quest of public weal 

I weigh my wits and heave my turn 
With shoulder at the wheel; 


Since early friends have weathered well 
And triumphed o’er the tongue 

That, jesting, told how brief should prove 
The friendship of the young; 


Since ardent youth is justified 
Of many a hope forlorn 

Now bulwarked in the very hearts 
That laughed it once to scorn; 


Since still the shining meads of May 
And flaming autumn glen 

Delight the eye that these hath seen 
Half threescore times and ten; 


Since children near me grow and thrive, 
Whom friendly parents lend 
That I may taste the darling joy 


Their small, sweet forms to tend; 


Shall I not bless the middle years? 
Not | for youth repine 


While warmly round me cluster lives 
More dear to me than mine! 





Sarah N. Cleghorn 





WHY ARE WOMEN LESS TRUTHFUL 
THAN MEN? 


THE SECOND OF TWO ARTICLES 


BY KARIN MICHAELIS 


AUTHOR OF “ THE DANGEROUS AGE” 


URING hundreds, nay, thousands 
of years, woman’s position has 
been such that she has developed 

her emotional life at the cost of her in- 
tellect. Her dreams and longings have 
come to play the same part for her as action 
and conquest do for man. 

While he lived his violent, open-air ex- 
istence, in hunting and making war, she 
sat in the women’s chamber at her spin- 
ning-wheel, surrounded by her maidens. 
They spent their time in recounting dreams, 
traditions, and omens, or in singing ballads 
and folk-songs, rather than in talking of 
the practical affairs of life. 

The fields on which man and wife met 
were the care of the children, the man- 
agement of the homestead, or the welfare 
of the race. 

She felt for him a respect that was 
mingled with fear, and considered herself 
a miserable worm in comparison with him. 
On his side, he exercised his right of lord- 
ship with the same natural brutality to- 
ward his wife as toward his dogs. Woman 
was born into the world to give him chil- 
dren, to conduct the internal ordering of 
his house, and to obey his commands im- 
plicitly. There was only one opinion, one 
will—his. 

What wonder that she shaped her being 
in accordance with his wishes, that she 
obeyed and served her lord submissively, 
and without a murmur allowed him to coa- 
trol her whole existence! 

It is not believable that the woman of 
olden times lied to her husband in word 


or deed, for it might have cost her too 
dearly; but she lied with her whole being. 
Her submission and obedience were a cloak 
beneath which she concealed her own liv- 
ing, suffering ego. And deep within this 
ego was a world which the husband never 
entered, aye, whose existence he never even 
suspected—a world of gardens filled with 
the fair flowers of dreams and longings, of 
forests rooted in the thoughts of a mind 
stored with ancient lore. 

Times changed, and man and woman 
with them. Their condition, their needs, 
their whole existence became different. But 
woman’s primary fear of opening her mind 
to man has never been overcome. She still 
retains her dread — frequently an uncon- 
scious dread—of being misunderstood. 

It seems to her that there is somewhere 
a gulf between them because he is a man 
and she a woman. Over this gulf she builds 
her frail bridges, no stronger than a spider’s 
thread, which, spun from branch to 
branch, can be broken by a puff of wind 
or a rain-drop. 

Often this marvel will occur—that the 
more a wife loves her husband, the more 
she looks up to him, the greater is her in- 
clination to lie to him in small matters. 

She fears to let him see her disorderly, 
illogical mind, because he is a man. If 
she did not love and honor him so highly, 
she would find it easier to speak out. This 
is simply a remnant of the ancient social 
system which made woman the property 
and the slave of man. 

But although her mind is like the Vati- 
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can, with its twelve hundred large and 
small apartments, the most important of 
which she locks against her husband, 
throwing the key into the sea, this is no 
proof that she dare not give any one her 
confidence. It is only the husband she 
fears, it is toward him that she is most 
silent and most untruthful. 

She has a strong desire to confide in 
some one. This feminine need displays 
itself even in the little girl who whisper- 
ingly imparts to comrades of her own age 
all that she knows—and often a good deal 
more than she knows. In many cases, these 
confidential friendships of childhood last 
throughout life. 

Two boys will never, no matter how 
warm their friendship, discuss such inti- 
mate matters as two little girls. And two 
men will never open out their minds to 
each other so unreservedly as two women 
will. 

And yet there is a limit to the mutual 
confidence of women. They almost always 
reach a point where one of them fears that 
she has said too much; and then, to make 
matters straight, she has recourse to lies. 

It is not without reason that a husband 
often regards his wife’s “best friend” with 
distrust. Not only does he know instinct- 
ively that she possesses a confidence de- 
nied to him, but he feels himself at the 
mercy of this woman’s discretion, or lack 
of discretion. 

Often, when the husband enters a room 
where the two friends are chatting together, 
there falls an awkward silence. If he in- 
nocently asks what they have been talking 
about, some topic is hastily mentioned 
which cannot be the true one. 





HOW SOCIAL ETIQUETTE BREEDS LIES 


Society’s rules of etiquette are such that 
a woman's small untruths are counted as 
good form. She who does not know how 
to “wriggle herself into a narrow turning,” 
she who cannot show a smiling face and 
talk agreeably even to her worst enemy 
when they meet on neutral ground, has not 
the qualities required of a woman of the 
world. She must be able to hide her feel- 
ings, to look as if she was enjoying herself 
thoroughly when she is ready to fall 
asleep from boredom. : 

The woman who enters into the life of 
society is compelled to lead an absolutely 


double existence. Together with her so- 


ciety toilet she puts on a society manner, a 
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society face—yes, even a society soul. Her 
heart may be ready to break with some 
secret sorrow, yet she smiles to right and 
left, pays compliments to other women, and 
allows herself to be complimented. Often 
she must paint her cheeks to hide the 
ravages of some physical sickness. Per- 
haps she will take some stimulant before- 
hand, in order to call forth a transient and 
artificial gaiety. 

Many women gradually go under in this 
way, for their double life undermines both 
soul and body. Either they succeed in 
deadening their emotional life and their 
moral perception, or else there comes a 
day when the Chinese wall of self-com- 
mand with which they have surrounded 
themselves collapses, and a haggard human 
wreck comes to sight. This frequently 
happens in what is known as “the danger- 
ous age.” 

Many of woman’s untruths are due to 
the simple fact that she talks so much. 
“Where there is much trade, there is much 
loss;” says an old proverb. “Where there 
is much talk, there are many lies,” one 
might add. 

There are silent women, but they are 
few. Most women chatter the whole day 
through, talking a great deal and repeating 
a great deal. Here they incur a double 
danger of lying — their memory may fail 
them, and their imagination becomes 
stimulated. 

We all know how extremely difficult it 
is to repeat a conversation correctly, even 
if it be confined to a few phrases. The 
continual disagreement of witnesses testi- 
fies to this. As much of woman’s conver- 
sation consists of a repetition of what she 
has heard, it is inevitable that she should 
frequently distort her information. 

Moreover, she takes delight in dwelling 
on details; and as it is details that are 
soonest forgotten, it is these which she most 
easily misrepresents. Sometimes she ex- 
aggerates in order to give weight to her 
words; sometimes she purposely leaves out 
things which, in her opinion, do not fit in 
well with the rest. To a certain degree she 
takes pains to be truthful in her repetition, 
but we know the result—the five feathers 
have grown to seven hens. The scandal 
that one day was as a snowball becomes, 
when rolled through a sufficient number of 
feminine hands, an avalanche. 

No one lies like the jealous wife. She 
would rather undergo all the tortures of the 
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world than allow any one to suspect what 
is passing within her. Her existence be- 
comes a constant but hopeless struggle to 
conceal the truth. 

If a man is jealous, he sees red, and 
breaks out like Othello. It does not occur 
to him to augment his suffering by making 
an effort to appear peaceful and contented. 


THE ETHICS OF FLIRTATION 


To the American woman, flirtation is as 
innocent a sport as tennis, dancing, or 
skating. There is only this great difference 
—that whereas dancing, tennis, and skating 
are healthy forms of exercise for muscles 
and sinews, flirtation is a mendacious game 
with the feelings which to a woman should 
be the holiest and noblest. 

The young woman considers it her right 
—and society smilingly sanctions this right 
—to give to men, with glances, smiles, and 
a thousand coquettish tricks, promises that 
she does not intend to keep. For if she 
did intend to keep them, she would not be 
admitted into good society. 

She means no harm with her flirtation; 
it only amuses her and flatters her sensi- 
bilities. She does not care for the fact that 
she runs the risk of inflicting endless 
cruelty upon the men who take her game 
for earnest. 

I once witnessed the tragic result of a 
true American flirtation. A young lady 
from New York had become engaged to a 
Scandinavian who died before the wed- 
ding. The following year she resolved to 
go to Europe and make the acquaintance 
of his family, that she might tell his mother 
about her son’s last moments. 

The mother lived in a large country 
house with her three other sons, who all 
looked after their property, and had al- 
ways led a model brotherly existence. The 
pretty, sable-clad girl immediately won all 
their hearts, and they vied with one an- 
other in making her visit a pleasant one. 

For a couple of months all went well. 
She hunted, rode, fished, and drove with 
the brothers, and told the mother little 
things about the dead son. The people of 
the district whispered that the young Amer- 
ican would still be lady of the house, only 
it was not known which of the three 
She flirted with 


brothers she preferred. 
them all alike. 
Suddenly the brothers quarreled, and 
first one, then the two others, left their 
home almost without warning. 


The dis- 


TRUTHFUL 
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tracted mother could not guess the reason, 
until the beautiful guest confessed that 
they had all three courted her, and that 
“of course” she had refused them. She 
was not thinking of marrying, she said, 
since the man she had cared for was dead. 

The mother was bitterly indignant, and 
well-nigh drove the girl away from the 
house. By chance I arrived on a visit 
while she was packing her trunk. She told 
me, with tears, how unkind her hostess had 
been, and asked me whether she was in any 
way to blame because the sons had left 
home. * 

I explained to her that to any one who 
had seen her behavior to the brothers it 
must appear either that she was a criminal 
coquette, or that she was really in love 
with one of them, and had flirted with all 
three in order to disguise it. She smiled 
through her tears. 

“Yes, I did flirt with them a little, but 
that doesn’t mean anything! One never 
flirts with the person one really cares for, 
does one?” 

She returned to America and I suppose 
she continued to flirt with all whom she 
did not “really care for.” And the poor 
mother is still alone in her country house, 
while her sons wander restless and embit- 
tered about the world. 

By her flirtations the American woman 
lies, not only more than the man, but more 
than the woman of any other nation. 

Her education and a false idea of modesty 
are greatly to blame for this. It is con- 
sidered natural that she should make a 
sport of flirtation, but she is not permitted 
to show her feelings openly where real love 
is concerned. 

If her friends, with their fine instinct 
for guessing a secret, tease her about being 
in love, then, rather than admit that they 
are right, she will scornfully repudiate any 
tender feeling. In so doing she is false 
both to herself and to the man she loves. 

From this review of the reasons why 
woman is less truthful than man it will 
be seen how the fault lies partly in con- 
ventions and defects of education, partly in 
the man, but most of all in the fact that 
woman longs for a greater measure of 
happiness. 

The truly happy woman does not lie, be- 
cause she does not need to do so. Her 
thoughts and feelings are clear as water 
that streams from a mountain when the sun 
melts the snows of winter. 
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THE WIDENING MARGIN 


HE April bulletin of the government crop-reporting service brought the 
information that staple products of the farm averaged lower in price 
at that time than at the corresponding period of any other year in the 

last half-decade. It was stated that the average was almost twenty-six per 
cent lower than at the same time in 1912. 

Publication of this generalization as to farm prices called forth some criti- 
cism of the government’s statistics. People who, as consumers, have been buy- 
ing these same staples, protested that they had discovered no evidence what- 
ever of such a startling movement in prices. Probably most of the critics had 
firmly believed that prices had been steadily advancing within the last twelve- 
month. They based their judgment on their individual experiences as buyers 
in the regular channel of trade. The government stuck by its figures, how- 
ever, and the testimony of farmers generally sustained it. 

In consequence, a great many people have been looking for that lost 
twenty-six per cent. They are still looking for it, and are likely to be looking 
for a long time to come. This particular quest is, in fact, just about the livest 
interest of the whole community at the present time. The widening margin 
between producing cost and consuming cost must either be accounted for more 
satisfactorily than it has been, or some way must be found to deal with it. 





THE CASE FOR A TARIFF COMMISSION 


URING the third day of the discussion of the Underwood Tariff Bill in 
the House of Representatives, an actual count showed thirty-eight 
members on the floor, or rather less than one-tenth of the member- 

ship. The small attendance surprised nobody—was little discussed. Nobody 
expected that the debate on the measure would be more than a formality. 

The bill went through the House as a caucus measure. Nobody dreamed 
that the House—the legislative body—would legislate on the subject. It would 
merely devote some days to conventional motions, and then register a verdict 
just as certain before the debate began as at the end. 

Yet this tariff bill is the most sweeping reorganization of the government's 
fiscal system, and of vital conditions underlying the nation’s industrial organ- 
ization, that has been undertaken in a generation. 

Congress has the power to fix railroad rates and tariff duties. If it 
attempted directly, in legislative form, to make a complete schedule of rates 
for the railroads of the United States, it would have the same experience that 
it always has with tariff-making. It would give a demonstration that it is not 
the right body to do that sort of thing. 

Because Congress knows this, it has turned over its railroad rate-making 
power to a competent commission, with authority to do the investigating and 
prescribe the charges. It recognizes that that is the sensible, practical, work- 
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able way to make railroad rates. Isn't it strange that it flatly refuses to see 
the parallel between railroad schedule making and tariff schedule making? 

The country has confidence in the work of the commission that exercises 
the railroad rate-making power. It has none at all in the tariff legislation of 
Congress. It doesn’t even suspect “ jokers,” tricks, and “ graft” in the work 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission. It is everlastingly looking for, and 
too often finding, all those things in the work of the tariff-makers. 

Our business interests are united in favor of a tariff commission. The 
general experience of the world points to the same solution. No other coun- 
try nowadays forces its business through the horrors of such a cataclysm as 
“general revision.” Foreign governments adjust, amend, reorganize their 
tariffs item by item, when there is need for it. Can’t we hope that this coun- 
try will some day learn to treat its public business in a businesslike way? 





THE ANNIVERSARY OF A GREAT DISASTER 


YEAR ago we were discussing with bated breath and tone of horror 
the tragedy of the Titanic. The greatest ship ever built, supposed 
to be unsinkable, had gone to the bottom of the Atlantic on her 

maiden voyage, carrying a precious freight of human lives. The world was 
shocked to discover how far it had overrated its power and artisanship. 

Our own Senate and the British Board of Trade promptly conducted 
exhaustive inquiries, which developed substantial agreement as to a number 
of defects in the construction and operation of great ocean-going vessels, and 
made apparent the measures needed to protect the traveling public. Legisla- 
tion was proposed to assure that these measures should be adopted. 

Most of them were rather simple. Not much technical knowledge was 
needed to appreciate that a passenger-vessel ought to carry enough life-boats 
to accommodate all the people on board, or that the crew should understand the 
language in which the officers gave orders. Yet the legislation which was intro- 
duced in Congress to effect these and some other simple improvements of sea- 
going conditions did not pass. 

The steamship companies have adopted some excellent regulations, and 
there has been tentative consideration of a project for international agreement 
among maritime nations as to safety regulations. That is all. The legisla- 
tion which everybody agreed ought to pass was viciously amended in so many 
respects that its best friends counseled President Taft to veto it, which he did. 

Public opinion ought to make it impossible for another session of Con- 
gress to pass without the adoption of this legislation in effective form. 





ONCE MORE THE COFFEE TRUST 


RAZIL produces the larger part of the world’s coffee supply. Several 
years ago the Brazilian government gave financial guarantee to a great 
international project to “ valorize”’ the coffee crop; that is, to buy it 

up, hold it off the market, raise the price, and feed it out to the consuming 
world so slowly that the price would not be depressed. Banking interests in 
the United States and European countries backed the project to the extent of 
seventy-five million dollars. 

The plan was so successful that about two years ago the price of the grade 
of coffee most commonly used in this country was raised more than sixty per 
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cent within two months. Thereupon Congress ordered an inquiry, which led 
to a suit under the antitrust law against the American participants in the com- 
bination. A vast store of coffee warehoused in the United States was levied 
on, and the prosecution reached a point where the forced sale of the coffee and 
the imprisonment of some of the manipulators were serious possibilities. 

At this point the Brazilian government interposed, agreed to have the cor- 
nered coffee sold in the general market, and the cause of action removed, if the 
suit were dismissed. The proposition was accepted, much to the disaffection 
of people who had promoted the prosecution. They are now demanding, 
through Congress, explanations as to why this particular trust should be 
favored. They point out that it is a particularly vicious combination in restraint 
of trade, whose chief victims are the American people. 

The United States is the leading consumer of Brazil’s two most impor- 
tant export products, coffee and rubber. If we may be subjected to extortion 
simply because some foreign government is a partner in the combination, may 
we not expect that various of our trusts will be moved to take sovereignties 
into partnership, and thus secure immunity through diplomatic privilege? 
There would seem to be ample justification for a demand to know just why 
special consideration should thus be extended to the cornerers of coffee. 





A UNIFORM CHILD-LABOR LAW 


HETHER the nation ever regulates child labor by a Federal statute 
or not; whether it attempts the task or not, the endeavor to bring 
all the different States into agreement has reached a sound basis. 

The most forceful and discriminating effort has come from the commis- 
sioners on uniform laws. They have presented an opportunity for concerted 
action from which would come the positive results that are needed in order to 
effect any practical progress. 

The child-labor law which they have drafted is based on careful study of 
existing statutes and of the industrial conditions of to-day. It embodies the 
hest provisions of the present laws, and, as it stands, serves as a point upon 
which all may concentrate in proving their desire to assist in stopping the 
wastage that is such a draft on the nation’s resources. 

The waste in the home, in the factory, on the farm, is inevitably great, 
but there is perhaps no waste so grievous as that of human life in industrial 
establishments where children are at work. To realize its seriousness is to 
join in the fight upon it as a devouring social and economic evil. The actual 
value of the work done by these boy and girl toilers is comparatively trifling, 
and in return for it they are compelled to sacrifice health and strength and 
education that would add enormously both to their happiness and to their 
efficiency. Not only do they suffer, but the community suffers with them, for 
it must bear the burden thrown upon it by the undue percentage of injury and 
disease among child workers. 

The proposed uniform statute provides an eight-hour day and a forty- 
eight-hour week as a maximum for those who come under its provisions. It 
requires five grades of schooling before boys and girls under sixteen may begin 
work. It prohibits night work after seven o'clock for those under eighteen. 
To restrict their employment in dangerous trades, it specifies those in which 
they may and may not work. 

Not every State needs such a law. Nine commonwealths already require 
five years’ schooling for child workers; thirteen limit those under sixteen to 
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eight hours a day, and thirteen have a list of prohibited callings; but there is 
still a wide field for reform. Moreover, in such matters uniformity of legis- 
lation is specially desirable, in order that no State may cling to a scandalous 
abuse on the plea that it must allow its manufacturers as much freedom as 
their competitors in other communities possess. 





HOW THE BULGARS DID IT 


RETURNED war correspondent from the Balkans has provided what 
seems to be in part, at least, the answer to everybody’s question as to 
how the Bulgarians did it. This correspondent never saw a battle 

or got handy even to a minor skirmish. Along with several scores of fellow 
members of his profession he was cooped up in Sofia, where he was fed upon 
very satisfying banquets and very unsatisfying bulletins; but he made at least 
one significant discovery. 

In 1878, when Bulgaria got her independence, the Bulgarian who could 
read and write readily was quite an intellectual marvel. The new state went 
into the education business systematically. To-day, illiteracy is almost as rare 
there as it is in Kansas, and apparently the disposition to be doing something 
for the country is about as prevalent. 

It doesn’t seem, if this statement is correct, that much more explanation 
of how Bulgaria managed to do it is needed. Likewise, it seems as if one 
might readily guess which of the minor nations of Balkania will be the leader 
of the great Balkan confederation that may arise in the future. 


MONEY AND THE FARMER 


T seems that we have been wrong in supposing that the farmer must neces- 
sarily have cheap money in order to make his business profitable. An 
investigation by the Department of Agriculture indicates that where Amer- 

ican farmers pay the highest interest, the profits of farming are larger, and 
where their interest rates are lowest, agriculture is the least advanced. 

The average annual rate paid by farmers in the United States is about 
seven and three-quarters per cent. In the north Atlantic States it is less than 
six per cent, being the lowest reported for any grand division; and this is the 
very territory from which we hear most reports of abandoned farms and deca- 
dent farming. In the north central States east of the Mississippi the rate is 
still a little less than six and one-half per cent; and this territory reports the 
next most serious tendency toward abandonment of the farm. 

In the north central States west of the Mississippi the current rate is 
above eight per cent; and this is notoriously the habitat of our most prosper- 
ous farming population. In the south central States, in many respects our 
agricultural region most favored by natural conditions of soil and climate, the 
rate is above nine and one-half per cent; and it is here that agriculture has 
seemed, of late, to be making, on the whole, its greatest progress. 

These conditions are perhaps more suggestive than convincing; but it is 
certain that thev are decidedly suggestive. The East has a fairly good soil 
and vastly the best and most accessible markets, as well as the cheapest money. 
There must be an underlying reason why so many Eastern farms are deserted 
and so many Eastern farmers discouraged. May not a considerable part of 
the explanation lie in the fact that in this region, speaking generally, agricul- 
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ture is unorganized and of secondary importance as compared to other indus- 
try, while in the West it is highly organized and of primary importance? 

The great agricultural middle West has been reaching out in recent years 
for national, political, and intellectual leadership. We suspect.that before its 
ambitions became so exalted it concentrated its attention on its industrial prob- 
lems, and established agricultural leadership through the effective regulation of 
public-service facilities, the development of cooperative buying and selling, and 
related devices of up-to-date business. 

Some of the least promising agricultural areas of the United States are 
the most prosperous, and some of those best endowed by nature give the least 
satisfactory returns. The biggest problem, after all, seems to be to develop 
the right kind of farmers and to induce them to use the right kind of social 
and economic as well as agricultural instruments. 





THE HIGH WASTES OF LIVING 


UR attention was recently called to an advertisement in a newspaper 
published in a town of about fifty thousand people by a confectionery 
firm which assured the public that its candies were the highest-priced 

in the world, at one dollar per pound. Very likely it was a good advertise- 
ment. People who buy candy, old masters, imported automobiles, and various 
other things that some of us regard as necessaries, are given to assume that 
price is the criterion of quality, and the rest of us all too frequently accept 
the verdict. What young man would dare carry a box of sixty-cent bonbons 
to his Sunday inamorata, knowing that she could hardly have missed the blatant 
announcement that the best was another brand, costing one dollar a pound? 

We venture the guess that human vanity, in its various manifestations, 
has about as much to do with the high cost of living as the unearned incre- 
ment, watered stock, or the increase of military establishments. 


J. PPERPONT MORGAN’S WILL 


OHN PIERPONT MORGAN was the foremost figure of his day in the 
Western financial world, if not in the entire financial world. A reticent 
man, he was little known by the great masses of people, to whose imagi- 
nation his power and prestige made the most striking appeal. The remark- 

able document which he left as his last will and testament presented him in a 
light new to most of those who have marveled at his energy, his versatility, 
and his unfailing talent for leadership in whatever field he entered. 

The will that has been published was written but a short time before his 
death. Its most striking feature is the expression of a profound religious 
faith, written in words whose sincerity must be beyond cavil. The series of 
bequests which Mr. Morgan made tells of loyalty to his business associates, of 
devotion to his family, even in its remote ramifications; of concern and sym- 
pathy for faithful servants to the humblest rank. 

But more than all, this testament gives a measure of the social instincts 
and perceptions of the man. He desired that the whole people should profit by 
and enjoy the accumulations which his talents and fortune had _ brought 
together from the wide fields of science, art, and scholarship. These things 
attest the human and humane quality of a man whose genius and character 
made him one of the dominating figures of his generation. 
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N the very day when John Pierpont 
() Morgan died in Rome the tenants 
began to move out of the modest 
building down at Broad and Wall Streets, 


in New York, which had been so long the 
seat of his power. With the passing of its 
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dominating spirit came the first step toward 
the demolition and rebuilding of what may 
well be called the throne-room of American 
finance. 

Whether the costly new edifice which is 
soon to rise on the site of the old will main- 
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JOHN PIERPONT MORGAN, THE FOREMOST AMERICAN FINANCIER 
OF HIS DAY 
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tain the traditions of the famous corner 
remains to be seen; but it cannot be denied 
that the masterful chieftain of money, who 
was the architect of a whole epoch of 
modern business, created an_ institution 
without peer or precedent in his own 
country. 

For, aside from his own brilliant indi- 
vidual achievements, which made him the 
foremost single financial factor in the 
world, Mr. Morgan reared what Europeans 
aptly call a “house.” This is more than a 
firm; it is a sort of moneyed dynasty 
descending from father to son, and carry- 
ing through each succeeding generation a 
stamp of authority akin to royal warrant. 

The most conspicuous example abroad 
is, of course, presented by the Rothschilds; 
but the house of Morgan differs materially, 
both in its origin and in its development, 
from the many -headed hierarchy that 
sprang from the little house with the red 


shield in the Frankfort Ghetto. Mayer 
Anselm Rothschild, first of the name, was 
an obscure German Jew with an oppressed 
and persecuted ancestry. Junius Spencer 
Morgan, father of the mighty J. P., was 
something of an aristocrat, socially and 
financially, with a strain of blue New Eng- 
land blood behind him. 

The father of the Rothschilds was a self- 
made man, in the popular acceptance of the 
phrase. Junius Morgan, on the other 
hand, inherited what was considered an 
ample fortune in his day. He graduated 
from the dry-goods business into banking 
as the partner of George Peabody, founder 
of the great London firm of George Pea- 
body & Co. At his death he left his son, 
the militant J. P., not less than ten million 
dollars. 

He belonged to that vanishing school of 
American millionaires who believed that 
their sons should be taught the value of 
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mohey, and should have a definite, income- 
producing occupation. It is this quality 
that lies at the basis of the Morgan char- 
acter, for the comparatively young man 
who now sits in the seat of his fathers was 
put through the same mill. 

Hence while J. P. Morgan was not strict- 
ly self-made, as old Mayer Anselm Roths- 
child was, nevertheless he believed im- 
plicitly in the gospel of work. By it he 
developed the power that made his name 
feared and his favor courted everywhere. 
It would have been easy to take his ten 
millions and join the ever-increasing legion 
of the idle rich; but such was not his tra- 
dition or his caliber. Unremitting and 
productive effort has been the key-note of 
the Morgan business creed. 

There is no need of rehearsing here the 
familiar narrative of J. P. Morgan’s life— 
how he studied at the university of Got- 
tingen, where he distinguished himself as 
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a mathematician; how he served his bank- 
ing apprenticeship in his father’s offices 
in London and in New York; how he first 
showed his constructive genius in saving 
the Albany and Susquehanna Railroad from 
the wrecking hands of Jay Gould and Jim 
Fisk; and how the discriminating judg- 
ment of the late Anthony J. Drexel singled 
him out as a partner and really set him in 
the path to financial supremacy. Out of 
the first Drexel alliance sprang the house of 
Morgan as we of to-day know it; and it is 
with the distinguishing qualities and per- 
formances of this now historic establish- 
ment that we are mainly concerned. 

Right here comes a curious contradiction. 
In the European conception of the financial 
house, there are various people alined in 
a powerful group. In most cases they are 
members of the same family, such as the 
Rothschilds, the Barings, the Rallis, the 
Pereires — long the rivals of the French 
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Rothschilds — the Goldsmids, the Monte- 
fiores, and the Bleichréders. 

But in the case of Mr. Morgan, almost 
to the very end of his tremendous career, 
he was the head, brains, and front of the 
house. There was an illuminating evidence 
of this not so very many years ago, when 
he was asked by a member of an investiga- 
ting committee for some information about 
his firm. He shook his great head and al- 
most snorted : 

“T am the firm!” 

The words had the same ring, and almost 
the same significance, as the historic epi- 
gram of Louis XIV: 

“T am the state!” 

Yet part of Mr. Morgan’s genius lay in 
his choice of men, for no leader of his time 
selected his associates with so much care 
or with a more far-seeing regard for the 
future. To be chosen as a “ Morgan part- 
ner” meant to receive the grand cross of 
the legion of money. He was a Warwick 
who made financial kings. It is tribute to 
his discernment to say that in ail his life 
no mistake of judgment was_ recorded 
against him. And that is one reason why 
the house of Morgan has endured and bhe- 
come the very corner-stone of our money 
interests. 

Great as has been the honor of being a 
Morgan aid, equally strenuous has been 
the tax that this association has imposed. 
Mr. Morgan never asked of any man a 
service that he would not, or could not, do 
himself. His energy was as enormous as 
his ability. His standard of work was so 
terrific that he literally wore out half a 
dozen men in the grilling, nerve-racking 


game of financial empire-building. The 
mortality among his partners has been 
amazing. 

His first partner, Ernesto Fabbri, who 
entered the present firm in 1874, was 
forced to leave it in 1884. The second, 


J. Hood Wright, dropped dead in 1894 at 
the age of fifty-eight. Charles H. Godfrey 
lasted from 1878 until 1884, and then re- 
tired to try to get back his shattered health. 
Charles H. Coster, another partner, who is 
remembered in Wall Street as perhaps the 
most remarkable analyst of financial details 
that the district has ever known, and who 
was Morgan’s right arm in his first great 
railroad reorganizations, succumbed after a 
very short illness. 

Walter Burns, who was in charge of the 
London office, was another victim. Even 
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Robert Bacon, who in his day was one* of 
Harvard’s hardiest athletes, dropped out 
after the soul-trying experiences of the 
Northern Pacific corner. To be sure, he 
entered the service of the national govern- 
ment, and could not consistently remain in 
the firm, but the fact remains that in keep- 
ing pace with the Morgan requirements he 
had endangered his health. I cite all these 
examples with no idea of criticizing Mr. 
Morgan, but merely to show the pace he set 
during the last twenty years of his extraor- 
dinary life. 

It is interesting to add that his largest 
achievements came long after he had 
turned the half-century post. He was past 
sixty when he formed the United State; 
Steel Corporation. He was seventy when 
he stemmed the tide of panic in 1907 and 
wrought order out of costly chaos. Death 
had already marked him when he made the 
greatest of all trust-company mergers. 


SOME OF THE MORGAN MAXIMS 


Mr. Morgan believed in youth, and with 
young men he renewed his house. He hever 
associated age with himself. Two days be- 
fore his death he declared that he would 
“pull through,” and this tenacious sort of 
faith was part of the contribution that he 
made to the structure of his organization. 

He was shrewd and resourceful, and he 
lost no opportunity to impart these quali- 
ties to his associates. Although princely in 
his generosity, he always flouted waste and 
extravagance. A little-known story about 
him will illustrate this point: 

A firm of Maiden Lane jewelers received 
a very fine pearl and decided to give Mr. 
Morgan first chance at it. They placed 
the price at five thousand dollars. The 
jewel was sent to him in a leather case. 
The great man liked the pearl and thrust 
it into his vest-pocket. Then, calling his 
cashier, he asked him to make out two 
checks in favor of the jewelers—one for 
five thousand dollars, which he placed in 
the empty leather case, and the other for 
four thousand. The smaller check he en- 
closed in a letter to the firm, in which he 
said that it represented the price he was 
willing to pay. 

“Tf you are willing to accept it,” he con- 
tinued, “then return the case, which I send 
along with this letter.” 

His messenger returned with the case 
which contained the five-thousand-dollar 
check. The jewelers had quickly decided 

















THE HOUSE 
to accept the smaller sum; and thus Mr. 
Morgan saved a thousand dollars- by a 
shrewd transaction which was character- 
istic of the man and his methods. 








Mr. Morgan dealt in ultimatums, and 
never haggled. He would say bluntly: 

“T'll do this!” 

He was always a bull on America. He 
not only impressed this principle upon his 
friends, but made it one of the maxims of 
his house. He used to say: 

“My father always told me that no one 
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would ever succeed by being a bear on this 
country.” 

Now you begin to see one motive for the 
many truly patriotic services that he ren- 
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dered the United States, for deep down in 
his financial make-up was a_ profound 
sense of the bigness, the soundness, and the 
grandeur of the United States. In this 
respect the Rothschilds cannot be compared 
with him. They have helped impecunious 
rulers and nations, but they have always 
drawn big interest. On more than one oc- 
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casion Mr. Morgan served his country 
without cost to the government and at ex- 
pense to himself. 

At the root of the Morgan business phi- 
losophy was character. The world will not 
soon forget the striking statement he made 
before the Pujo Committee, when he de- 
clared that a man whom he did not trust 
could not get money from him “on all the 
bonds in Christendom,” though he was 
willing to lend millions to an individual 
without security, but who had character. 
All credit, he insisted then, as he had in- 
sisted all his busy life, depends upon 
character. 

It was this strong conviction, perhaps, 











WHICH IS SHORTLY TO REPLACE 
THE PRESENT BUILDING 


that helped to make him the great reha- 
bilitator. The house of Morgan has been 
known for years as a financial hospital—a 
sort of repair-shop where crippled corpora- 
tions and railroads came to be mended. A 
dozen great American railway systems, 
ranging from the Northern Pacific to the 
Southern, have known its beneficent re- 
organizing treatment. 

This brings to mind the peculiar quality 
of pioneering which belongs to the Morgan 
firm. It was under Mr. Morgan’s leader- 
ship that the underwriting syndicate be- 
came a feature of big finance. Viewed at 
first with suspicion and alarm, it has be- 
come the first aid of immense corporate 














development, and a practical necessity to 
commercial expansion on a large scale. 

Likewise it was the house of Morgan that 
put the United States into the field of in- 
ternational financing, and made it a world 
money power. The first foreign loan ever 
negotiated in this country was made through 
it to the government of Mexico in 1899. 
Subsequently the firm made many similar 
loans, ranging in geography from Japan to 
the Argentine. Such financing appealed to 
Mr. Morgan’s imagination, for he had the 
Cecil Rhodes vision of empire-making. 

There can be no greater tribute to his 
genius and to the house he reared than to 
say that he ‘achieved in scarcely twenty-five 
years what the Rothschilds had been a 
century and the Barings many generations 
in attaining—that is, a dominant place in 
the financing of nations. 


THE SON OF HIS FATHER 


But what of the man who now sits in the 
seat of his fathers, master of the Morgan 
millions? On him is centered the gaze of 
the world of money; about him beats the 
tumult of great expectations. 

Surely no son—save perhaps J. P. Mor- 
gan himself—ever entered upon riches or 
responsibility with a larger equipment. 
Heredity and tradition have played a very 
strong part in the development of the house 
of Morgan. Just as Junius Morgan pre- 
pared his first-born for the burdens of in- 
heritance, so did the late dictator train the 
second John Pierpont Morgan for the in- 
evitable succession. 

“Young J. P.,” as they call the present 
head of the firm, is his father’s son all 
over. He has the eagle eye that searches; 
the swiftness of movement that dominates; 
the indifference to fussy details that sweeps 
down all pettiness. He is big of body, 
deep of chert, in many respects an amazing 
replica ot the man who was the very Gi- 
braltar of American money. 

He had no royal road to his eminence, 
for old J. P. saw to it that his son learned 
the trade from the bottom. After leaving 
college, he sat on a stool in his father’s 
London house, serving an apprenticeship for 
his life’s work. He early showed the knack 
for mathematics which has characterized 
all the Morgans, and became another 





wizard of foreign exchange. 

He cut his financial teeth in the transac- 
tion by which this government took over 
the Panama Canal in 1903. 


He had to 
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gather up, among other things, not less 
than forty millions in gold, and the skill 
that he displayed pleased his father im- 
mensely. It really led*¢o his being trans- 
ferred to the New York house, there to take 
the place that was his by right of birth and 
heritage. 

Up to this time very little was known of 
“Jack” Morgan in Wall Street. There 
Was an impression in some quarters that 
Henry P. Davison was to be the future 
leader of the firm, and he had begun to 
qualify in a big way. But blood is thicker 
than any other tie, and J. P. Morgan, 
despite his gruffness, his irascibility, and 
his intolerance of so many things, had a 
tender and affectionate nature. It touched 
the heart of the money-scarred veteran 
when his old associates came to him and 
said: 

“Jack is making good.” 

It was an open secret in Wall Street that 
if the son had not measured up to the ex- 
acting standard set for him, he might have 
remained a mere clerk in the Morgan 
office. As a matter of fact, however, he 
took to big affairs like a duck to water. 
During the three vears before his father’s 
death he had an increasingly prominent 
place in the routine of the establishment. 
Most of the Morgan partners have specific 
tasks to perform, but young J. P. touched 
nearly every transaction. No bond under- 
writing went through without his advice; 
no railroad reorganization escaped his co- 
operation; he scrutinized every foreign 
loan. 

With all this occupation, he seemed to 
wander around the office care-free and 
without a worry. The moment he touched 
a deal, however, he was galvanized into 
action. He has the Morgan rapidity of 
thought and decision. With a word or a 
gesture he accepts or dismisses. 

Thus, when the time came to assume his 
birthright of authority, he was ready and 
prepared. The hale and hearty bluffness 
which used to characterize him has given 
way to a deeper seriousness; his well- 
balanced confidence in himself and the in- 
stitution which he now dominates has only 
become more intense. 

Just how far young Mr. Morgan will go 
is a matter of conjecture; but one thing is 
certain. The stewardship of the foremost 
American financial house is in safe and 
seasoned hands; the traditions of the Mor- 
gans do not seem to be imperiled. 
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ONSIDERING the peculiarly inti- 
C mate relations that exist between 
the British Empire and the United 

States, and the number and complexity 
of the questions that are continually crop- 
ping up between the two great English 
speaking powers of the world, the post of 


British ambassador at Washington may 
well be regarded as the most important 
office in the diplomatic service of King 
George. 
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Its incumbent is required to fulfil the 
duties of his mission in such a way as to 
secure the good-will of the government and 
people to whom he is accredited, without, 
however, sacrificing any of the interests 
confided to his care; to execute faithfully 
the instructions of his London chief, the 
secretary of state for foreign affairs in 
Downing Street; and to satisfy those 
British colonies which, by reason of their 
proximity to the United States, are bound 
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to become, from time to time, involved in 
controversies with the latter. This last, in 
particular, is not an easy matter. Some- 
times the interests of other members of the 
empire clash with those of the mother coun- 
try; sometimes the colonies put forward 
claims against the United States which the 
imperial government does not feel dis- 
posed to indorse. 

The ambassador at Washington is al- 
ways exposed to the danger of being held 
up to obloquy in Canada or the West 
Indies for having neglected to champion 
with sufficient vigor issues which it has 
been impossible to reconcile with the views 
of the Foreign Office in London. Indeed, 
one of the most thorny problems confront- 
ing the English government is the question 
whether popular sentiment in the colonies 
shall be contented at the expense of Ameri- 
can good-will, or whether the importance 
of retaining the latter shall be regarded as 
superior to all other considerations. 

It is this that renders the post of British 
ambassador to the United States so difficult 
to fill. It is only men of altogether ex- 
ceptional qualities — envoys who are not 
only diplomats but statesmen of level head 
and breadth of view—that can be selected 
for the office. These qualities James Bryce 
has manifested in a very marked degree, 
and the knowledge that he has had a voice 
in the selection of his successor serves to 
strengthen the assurance that they will be 
found in Sir Cecil Spring-Rice. 

SIR CECIL A FRIEND OF ROOSEVELT 

Sir Cecil is no stranger at Washington. 
His diplomatic career began there. After 
spending a couple of years as assistant 
private secretary first to Lord Granville and 
then to Lord Rosebery, when they were in 
turn at the head of the Foreign Office, he 
was sent to the United States as third secre- 
tary of the British Legation. His two years 
in that position gave him so great a liking 
for everything American that, after being 
recalled to the Foreign Office in 1888, he 
secured permission to return to Washing- 
ton as second secretary, twelve months 
later, and remained there for another two or 
three years. 

It was at this period of his service that 
he saw a great deal of Theodore Roosevelt, 
then civil service commissioner. The two 
men were on terms of intimacy, Spring- 
Rice sharing Roosevelt’s tastes for long 
“hikes,” on foot and on horseback. 
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It was apparently owing to the friend- 
ship thus formed that in 1905 Sir Cecil 
Spring-Rice was chosen for a rather mys- 
terious mission, which was the occasion of 
his next visit to America. In February of 
that year certain of the great powers were 
anxious to bring about a termination of 
the war between Japan and Russia. Cecil 
Spring-Rice, then councilor of the British 
Embassy at St. Petersburg, was suddenly 
summoned to Berlin by Sir Frank Lascelles, 
his father-in-law and British ambassador 
to Germany. After a long audience with 
the Kaiser he proceeded to London, where 
he had interviews with Lord Lansdowne, 
then foreign minister, and King Edward. 
Then he vanished, to turn up just a week 
later, on a Sunday evening, at the British 
Embassy in Washington, without having 
been recognized anywhere en route. 

After some time spent in consultation 
with the British ambassador, Sir Mortimer 
Durand, he drove off with the latter to the 
White House, where he remained in con- 
ference with President Roosevelt until after 
three o’clock in the morning. At ten o'clock 
he left Washington, and eight days later he 
was back in London. 

While no official report of this mission 
has ever been made public, either here or 
in England, it has always been understood 
that Spring-Rice’s mysterious trip to Amer- 
ica was connected with the project of 
friendly intervention by Germany, Great 
Britain, and the United States between the 
belligerents in the Orient. It seems that 
Spring-Rice, as an old friend of President 
Roosevelt, was regarded by the German 
and British sovereigns as better qualified 
than any one else to assist in negotiations 
that partook more of a personal nature, as 
between rulers, than of an official character, 
as between governments. 


ENGLAND'S UNDERSTANDING WITH RUSSIA 


Spring- Rice returned to his post at 
St. Petersburg in time to act as chargé 
d’affaires during the critical events of the 
following months, including the armed ri- 
sing in the Muscovite capital. His position 
there was one of great delicacy. In view of 
the fact that Great Britain was bound to 
Japan by a treaty of alliance, the Russians 
were naturally disposed to accuse the Eng- 
lish of furnishing moral and _ financial 
backing to the enemy. There was also the 
unfortunate Dogger Bank incident, when 
Admiral Rozjestvensky’s armada, on its 
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way from the Baltic to the China Sea, fired 
upon English fishing-boats in the North 
Sea. At one moment, indeed, Great 
Britain and Russia were on the very brink 
of war. 

Thanks largely to the tact and diplomacy 
displayed by Cecil Spring-Rice at St. 
Petersburg, the danger was averted. Fur- 
thermore, he contributed in no small degree 
to bring about the good understanding be- 
tween his own country and Russia which 
has since found its expression in the so- 
called Triple Entente of France, Russia, 
and England. 

For nearly a hundred years previously, 
and more especially since the Crimean War 
in 1855, the hostility between England and 
Russia was one of the most important and 
most dangerous factors in international 
politics. The people of the two empires 
were firmly imbued with the idea that they 
were bound to fight again. Englishmen 
were convinced that Russia was bent upon 
invading India, and directed all her policy 
in the East toward the preparation for such 
an eventuality. Russians, in turn, saw in 
Great Britain the chief obstacle to their 
aspirations in the southeast of Europe, in 
China, and in the latter’s frontier states. 

This latent enmity of the two powers has 
been largely responsible for the long-con- 
tinued unrest in the Balkans. It has in- 
terfered with the progress of civilization 
throughout Asia, where states like China, 
Afghanistan, and Tibet have found it pos- 
sible to play off the one power against the 
other. Particularly was this the case in 
Persia, and it was not without significance 
that Sir Cecil Spring-Rice, having played 
a leading réle in transforming Russian 
Anglophobia into friendliness, should have 
been hastened off to Teheran as minister, 
since Persia had been one of the chief ob- 
jects of rivalry and dissension between the 
two treaty powers. 

AT TEHERAN AND STOCKHOLM 


Here again he found himself up to the 
neck in trouble, owing to the revolutionary 
disturbances in that country; and it can 
scarcely be doubted that Russia and Eng- 
land would bave been drawn into war with 
each other, had it not been for the under- 
standing previously brought about between 
the two nations. 

The climate of Teheran is trying, and 
about two years later Sir Cecil’s health be- 
t He was compelled to ask 


came affected. 
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for a transfer to a cooler post, and was 
sent as minister plenipotentiary to Sweden. 

Stockholm lies apart from the main cur- 
rents of international politics, but Spring- 
Rice did good service there by promoting 
the recently concluded agreement between 
Sweden, Norway, and Denmark, by which 
the three Scandinavian countries pledge 
themselves to remain aloof from both the 
Triple Alliance and the Triple Entente. It 
has been the aim of Germany to draw 
Sweden into the coalition of which she is 
the most active partner. If she has failed 
in this, it is partly due to the work of the 
British minister at Stockholm. The matter 
is one of no small importance, for the 
Scandinavian states command the entrance 
of the Baltic Sea. 

It is in recognition of his achievements 
at St. Petersburg, in Persia, and in Sweden 
that Sir Cecil Spring-Rice has been ac- 
corded what is to-day the most important 
office of the English diplomatic system. 
True, the embassy at Paris has sometimes 
been described as the blue ribbon of British 
diplomacy; but it is usually bestowed as a 
reward for past services, rather than in 
view of work to be done. Paris is so close 
to London—merely a few hours’ run by 
train and boat, and within telephonic com- 
munication—that the foreign ministers of 
the two countries have no difficulty in 
holding personal intercourse, and their am- 
bassadors are not much more than decora- 
tive officials. 

A GREAT DIPLOMATIC POST 


With the British envoy in the United 
States it is entirely different. Thousands 
of miles intervene between the Foreign 
Office in Downing Street and the State De- 
partment on the banks of the Potomac. 
Personal relations between the two min- 
isters are almost out of the question. Let- 
ters take at least a week to pass from one 
capital to the other, and telegraphic com- 
munication is always more or less unsatis- 
factory. Yet it is upon cable messages and 
despatches sent by mail, or by special mes- 
senger, that even the ambassador is forced 
to depend, in order to remain in touch with 
his chief in London. In consequence, Eng- 
land needs as her representative at Wash- 
ington a man who is clever enough to 
comprehend the wishes of the foreign secre- 
tary in Whitehall, even without being fully 
instructed, and sufficiently experienced to 
be able to meet any emergency, and to act 
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upon his own initiative, and even contrary 
to orders, should conditions suddenly 
change. 

The annual salary of the British am- 
bassador at Washington is fifty thousand 
dollars—as much as was paid to the Presi- 
dent of the United States until a few years 
ago. In addition he has a handsome offi- 
cial residence, furnished, heated, lighted, 
and maintained by his government. One 
item of his domestic equipment is a par- 
ticularly handsome silver dinner service, 
including many dozens of silver plates, 
adorned with the royal arms of England. 
He also receives other allowances. For 
instance, on his appointment, an additional 
sum of fifteen thousand dollars is granted 
him for the expenses of installation. 

Sir Cecil Spring-Rice has some fortune 
of his own, and may therefore be relied 
upon to conform to the traditions of the 
servants of the British crown. Almost 
without exception, English diplomats have 
always considered it a matter of personal 
honor and patriotic obligation to spend 
their full emolument for the purpose for 
which it is paid—to maintain the dignity 
of their office. Such a thing as saving on 
salary and allowances is almost unknown. 
Quite the contrary is the case. Large as 
they are compared with those granted by 
most other countries, the representatives of 
King George almost invariably supplement 
their official revenues with drafts upon 
their private resources. 

As a notable instance I may cite the case 
of Lord Dufferin, whose successive tenure 
of the embassies at St. Petersburg, Con- 
stantinople, Rome, and Paris left him an 
impoverished man. Lords Northbrook, 
Lansdowne, Ripon, and Curzon all spent, 
while in India, nearly double what they 
received as viceroy. It is because Britain 
appreciates this service on the part of her 
representatives that she is so liberal in the 
matter of pensions. For example, Sir Mor- 
timer Durand, who retired after three years 
spent as ambassador at Washington, enjoys 
a pension of fifteen thousand dollars a year 
for life. 

THE AMBASSADRESS 


NEW BRIVISH 


Sir Cecil Spring-Rice is married to a 
particularly charming woman, whom I 
knew in her early girlhood. She may be 


said to be an ambassadress born and bred. 
She is the only daughter of Sir Frank 
Cavendish Lascelles, one of the most dis- 
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tinguished veterans of the English diplo- 
matic service. For more than thirty years 
her father held office, as either minister 
plenipotentiary or ambassador, in Sofia, 
Bucharest, Teheran, St. Petersburg, and 
Berlin. It was in the latter city that he 
lost his devoted and popular wife; and 
from that time on it was his daughter 
Florence who, carefully trained by her 
mother, acted as mistress of his establish- 
ment, and filled to all intents and purposes 
the rdéle of English ambassadress at the 
Kaiser’s court. 

If ever a woman had a cosmopolitan 
education, it is Lady Spring-Rice, for she 
has lived not only in England, but in the 
Balkans, in Persia, in Egypt, in St. Peters- 
burg, in Berlin, and, since her marriage, 
in Sweden. With two children, a girl of 
seven and a boy of five, she has a strong 
strain of Irish blood in her veins, which 
may account for her wit, her sense of 
humor, and her intuition. For while 
through her father she belongs to the his- 
toric house of Lascelles, of which the Earl 
of Harewood is the chief, through her 
mother she is a granddaughter of Sir Joseph 
Olliffe, the famous Irish physician of 
Napoleon IIT. 

Not only was old Sir Joseph a noted 
figure in Paris during the palmy days of 
the second empire, but he was also persona 
grata with Queen Victoria, to whom he was 
indebted for the handle to his name. With 
the late Duc de Morny, his intimate friend 
and associate, he created Deauville; and 
several important philanthropic institutions 
in France are indebted to him for their 
origin. 

From her father, Lady Spring-Rice has 
inherited a most entertaining gift of 
mimicry; Sir Frank is now a man of 
seventy-two; but in his younger days he 
was the most marvelous of mimics, and 
nothing was more amusing than to hear him 
“take off” the various people with whom 
he had been brought into contact. Those 
who knew him when he was secretary of 
the British Legation at Washington, from 
1876 to 1878, may recall his imitative 
talent. 

Sir Cecil Spring-Rice himself is the son 
of a former under-secretary of state for 
foreign affairs, and a grandson of the first 
Lord Monteagle, who was one of the earliest 
peers created by Queen Victoria after her 
accession, for his services as colonial secre- 
tary and chancellor of the exchequer. The 
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Spring-Rices are an Irish family, hailing 
from County Limerick. ‘They are closely 
allied by marriage to the Fitzgeralds, who 
style themselves “ knights of Kerry,” to the 
O’Briens, and to other ancient houses of 
the Emerald Isle. It may be added that 
the existing barony of Monteagle has no 
connection with the Lord Monteagle who 
played so notable a réle during the reign 
of James I, and who disclosed the Gun- 
powder Plot. That Lord Monteagle was a 
Stanley. 


THE LIST OF BRITISH ENVOYS 


The list of Sir Cecil Spring-Rice’s pre- 
decessors as British envoys at Washington 
is a distinguished one. It includes Lord 
Ashburton, of Ashburton Treaty fame; Sir 
Richard Pakenham; Lord Bulwer, who 
negotiated the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty; the 
Earl of Elgin, who died as Viceroy of India; 
Lord Napier and Ettrick, who was also 
Viceroy of India; Lord Lyons, the friend 
of Abraham Lincoln; Sir Frederick Bruce, 
and Sir Edward Thornton. 

The four latest incumbents of the em- 
bassy were Lord Pauncefote, the first am- 
bassador, who died at Washington after 
more than twelve years’ service; Sir Michael 
Herbert, whose premature death occurred 
in Europe within two years after taking up 
his post; Sir Mortimer Durand, a graduate 
of the Indian civil service; and James 
Bryce, who came to America with all the 
prestige of a cabinet minister, and as the 
author of perhaps the most authoritative 
and sympathetic work that has ever been 
written about the United States by a 
foreigner. Of Mr. Bryce it may safely be 
asserted that there has never been an am- 
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bassador at Washington whose departure 
from this country is more generally regret- 
ted by the American people. 

In all the long list of distinguished men 
who have filled the office, there have been 
only two whose missions proved a failure. 
The one was Sir John Crampton, who was 
gravely compromised by the countenance 
which he gave to a scheme for recruiting 
volunteers in America to fight for England 
against Russia in the Crimea, in violation of 
the laws of neutrality. The other was the late 
Lord Sackville, who commenced by estab- 
lishing his family of illegitimate children 
at the British Embassy, and endeavoring 
to force them upon Washington society. 
Later, in 1888, he sent to a perfect stranger 
a letter expressing his opinion in regard to 
the Presidential contest then in progress; 
and the publication of this most indiscreet 
epistle not unnaturally led to his dismissal. 

Sir Cecil Spring-Rice enjoys, among 
other special advantages, that of being a 
Foreign Office man, and the only British 
ambassador who is one. There has always 
been a certain amount of jealousy between 
England’s regular diplomatic service and 
the departmental staff in London, a sen- 
timent fostered by the fact that men chosen 
from the latter are frequently assigned to 
agreeable diplomatic posts, either tempo- 
rarily or permanently, over the heads of 
the regular secretaries and attachés. Thanks 
to that condition of affairs, the home staff 
at the Foreign Office feel bound to give 
particularly strong support to any of their 
number filling a diplomatic post. Sir Cecil 
Spring-Rice will be able to count upon this 
backing as can no other representative of 
King George in foreign lands. 


ANSWER 


“Wuart of the winds?” I asked the rose— 
Their lovely child is she. 


“What gift breathes in each one that blows?’ 


And thus she answered me: 


“The south wind cradles me at birth— 
Soft lullabies she sings; 

The east wind carries tears and mirth 
To me on tireless wings; 


“The west wind is my lover dear— 
A kiss with every breath; 
The north wind fills my heart with fear, 


Its voice cries: 


‘I am death!’” 


Julian Durand 








THE LIGHT OF WESTERN 
STARS 


BY ZANE GREY 


AUTHOR OF “RIDERS OF THE PURPLE SAGE," ETC. 


SYNOPSIS OF CHAPTERS PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED 
LFRED HAMMOND, the wayward son of a rich New Yorker, has left home to become 


a cattleman in New Mexico, and for several years has had little communication with 

his family. His sister, Madeline, known to her friends as “ Majesty "—aged twenty- 
four, and possessed of a fortune of her own—suddenly decides to visit him. She telegraphs 
to him, but when her train arrives at El Cajon, about midnight, he is not at the station. 

Her reception is a startling one. There has been a wedding at El Cajon that evening, 
and Gene Stewart, a reckless cowboy, has made a drunken wager that he will marry the 
first girl who comes to town. Encountering Miss Hammond at the station, he strips off her 
glove to see if she has a wedding-ring. Finding none, he drags in a terrified Mexican priest, 
and forces him, at the muzzle of a revolver, to hurry through some form of words, which 
Madeline is too utterly dazed to understand. The strange ceremony is broken off, however, 
when Stewart learns that she is Alfred Hammond’s sister. He takes her to the house where 
her brother’s fiancée, Florence Kingsley, lives with a married sister. 

Here, in the morning, Alfred and Madeline meet. She finds that her brother has not 
prospered in business, and that he is now foreman on Bill Stillwell’s ranch. Gene Stewart 
is deeply repentant, but the expected trouble between him and Alfred Hammond is averted 
by Madeline’s diplomatic version of the events of the previous night. 


VI “ How did it come that you didn’t travel 
with a maid?” 
” AJESTY, I must run down to the “TI wanted to be alone; but don’t you 


siding,” said Alfred Hammond, worry—I shall be able to look after my- 
consulting his watch. “We're self. I dare say it will be good for me.” 


loading a shipment of cattle. Il be back She went to the gate with him. 

by supper-time, and bring Stillwell with “What a shaggy, dusty horse! He’s 

me. You’ll like him. Give me the check wild, too. Do you let him stand that way, 

for your trunk.” without being haltered? I should think 
She went into the little bedroom and, he would run off.” 

taking up her bag, she got out a number “Tenderfoot! You'll be great fun, Maj- 

of checks. esty, especially for the cowboys; and in 


“Six! Six trunks!” he exclaimed. three days they'll be fighting one another 
“Well, I’m very glad you intend to stay over you. ‘That's going to worry me. 
a while. I hope you packed a riding-suit. Cowboys fall in love with a plain woman, 
If not, you'll have to wear trousers. You'll an ugly woman—any woman, so long as 
have to do that, anyway, when we go up she’s young. And you! Good Heavens, 


in the mountains.” they'll go out of their heads!” 
“No!” “You are pleased to be facetious, Al- 
“You sure will, as Florence says.” fred. I think I have had quite enough of 
“We shall see about that. I don’t know cowboys, and I haven’t been here twenty- 
what’s in the trunks. I never pack any- four hours.” 
thing. My dear brother, what do I have “Don’t think too much of first impres- 
maids for?” sions. That was my mistake when I ar- 


* This story began in the May number of MUNSEY’S MAGAZINE 
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rived here. Good-by—I’ll go now. Bet- 
ter rest a while. You look tired.” 

The horse started as Alfred put his foot 
in the stirrup, and was running when the 
rider slipped his leg over the saddle. 
Madeline watched him in admiration. He 
seemed to be loosely fitted to the saddle, 
moving with the horse. 

“I suppose that’s a cowboy style,” she 
said. “How different from the seat of the 
English Guards!” 

Then Madeline sat upon the porch and 
fell to interested observation of her sur- 
roundings. Near at hand they were not 
prepossessing. The street was deep in 
dust, and the cool wind whipped up little 
puffs. The houses were low, square, flat- 
roof structures made of some kind of red 
cement. It occurred to her that this must 
be the adobe she had read about. 

There was no one in sight. The long 
street appeared to have no end, though the 
line of houses did not extend far. Once 
she heard a horse trotting at some distance, 
and several times the ringing of a locomo- 
tive-bell. Where were the mountains? won- 
dered Madeline. Soon, low over the house- 
roofs, she saw a rugged outline, dark-blue 
in the distance. It seemed to charm her 
eves and fix her gaze. 

She knew the Adirondacks; she had seen 
the Alps from the summit of Mont Blanc; 
she had stood under the mighty shadow of 
the Himalayas; but they had not drawn 
her as these remote Rockies. This dim 
horizon line, boldly cutting the blue sky, 
fascinated her. Florence Kingsley’s ex- 
pression, “beckoning mountains,” returned 
to Madeline. She could not see or feel so 
much as that. Her impression was rather 
that these mountains were aloof, unattain- 
able, that if approached they would recede 
or vanish like the desert mirage. 

Madeline went to her room, intending to 
rest, and she fell asleep. She was aroused 
by Florence’s knock and call. 

“Miss Hammond! Your brother has 
come back with Stillwell.” 

“Why, how I have slept!” exclaimed 
Madeline. “It’s nearly six o'clock.” 

“I’m sure glad. You were tired, and 
the air here makes strangers sleepy. Come, 
we want you to meet old Bill. He calls 
himself the last of the cattlemen. He has 
lived all his life in Texas and here.” 

Madeline accompanied Florence to the 
porch. Her brother, who was sitting near 


the door, jumped up and said: 
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“Hello, Majesty!” 

As he put his arm around her, he turned 
toward a massive man, whose broad, craggy 
face began to ripple and wrinkle. 

“TI want to introduce my friend Still- 
well. Bill, this is my sister—the sister 
I've so often told you about—Majesty.” 

“Wal, wal, Al, this is the proudest meet- 
in’ of my life!” replied Stillwell in a 
booming voice. He extended a huge hand. 
“Miss—Miss Majesty, sight of you is as 
welcome as the rain an’ the flowers to an 
old desert cattleman.” 

It was all that Madeline could do to re- 
press a cry as he crunched her hand in a 
grasp of iron. He was old, white-haired, 
weather-beaten, with long furrows down 
his cheeks, and with gray eyes almost hid- 
den in wrinkles. If he was smiling, it was 
a most extraordinary smile; but an instant 
later she realized that it had been a smile, 
for his face appeared to stop rippling, the 
light died, and suddenly it was like rudely 
chiseled stone. The quality of hardness 
that she had seen in Stewart was immeas- 
urably intensified in this old man’s face. 

“Miss Majesty, it’s plumb humiliatin’ to 
all of us thet we wasn’t on hand to meet 
you,” Stillwell said. “Me an’ Al stepped 
into the P. O. an’ said a few mild an’ cheer- 
ful things. Them messages ought to hev 
been sent out to the ranch. I’m afraid it 
was a bit unpleasant fer you last night.” 

“T was rather anxious, at first, and per- 
haps frightened,” replied Madeline. 

“Wal, I’m some glad to tell you thet 
there’s no man in these parts, except your 
brother, thet I’d as lief hev meet you as 
Gene Stewart.” 

“ Indeed ?” 

“Yes, an’ thet’s takin’ into consideration 
Gene’s weakness, too. I'm allus fond of 
sayin’ of myself thet I’m the last of the 
old cattlemen. Wal, Stewart’s the last of 
the cowboys. Sure, he’s young, but he’s 
the last of the old, picturesque style, an’ 
chivalrous, too, I make bold to say, Miss 
Majesty, as well as the hard-ridin’ kind. 
Folks are down on Stewart. I’m only say- 
in’ a good word for him because he is down, 
an’ mebbe last night he might hev scared 
you, you bein’ fresh from the East.” 

Madeline liked Stillwell for his loyalty 
to the cowboy, but she remained silent. 

“Miss Majesty, the day of the cattle- 
man is about over; an’ the day of the cow- 
boy, such as Gene Stewart, is over. There’s 
no place for Gene. If these weren’t mod- 











ern days, he’d come near bein’ a gunman, 
same as we had in Texas when I ranched 
there in the seventies. But he can’t fit no- 
where now; he can’t hold a job, an’ he’s 
goin’ down.” 

“T am sorry to hear it,” murmured Made- 
line. “But, Mr. Stillwell, aren’t these 
modern days out here just a little wild, 
even yet? The conductor on my train told 
me of rebels, bandits, raiders. Then I 
have had other impressions of—well, that 
were wild enough for me.” 

“Wal, it’s some more pleasant an’ ex- 
citin’ these days than for many years,” re- 
plied Stillwell. “The boys hev took to 
packin’ guns again, owin’ to the revolution 
in Mexico. ‘There’s goin’ to be trouble 
along the border. ‘There’s already been 
hold-ups on the railroads, an’ raids along 
the Rio Grande valley. An’ these little 
towns are full of greasers, all disturbed by 
the fightin’ down in Mexico. We've been 
hevin’ shootin’ scrapes an’ knifin’ scrapes, 
an’ some cattle-raidin’. I hev been losin’ 
a few cattle right along. Reminds me of 
old times, an’ pretty soon, if it doesn’t 
stop, I’ll take the old-time way to stop it!” 

“Yes, indeed, Majesty,” put in Alfred, 
“vou have hit upon an interesting time to 
visit us.” 

“Wal, thet sure “pears to be so,” re- 
joined Stillwell. “Stewart got in trouble 
down heah to-day, an’ I’m more than sorry 
to hev to tell you thet your name figgered 
in it. But I couldn’t blame him, fer I 
sure would hev done the same myself.” 

“That so?” queried Alfred, laughing. 
“Well, tell us about it.” 

It required no great perspicuity, Made- 
line thought, to see that Stillwell loved to 
talk. The way he squared himself and 
spread his huge hands over his knees sug- 
gested that he meant to do justice to this 
opportunity. 

“Miss Majesty, I reckon, bein’ as you’re 
in the West now, thet vou must take things 
as they come, an’ mind each thing a little 
less than the one before. If we old fellers 
hedn’t been thet wav we’d never hev last- 
ed. Last night wasn’t particular bad, ratin’ 
with some other nights lately. There 


wasn’t much doin’; but I hed a hard knock 
Yesterday, when we started in with a bunch 
of cattle, I sent one of my cowboys, Danny 
Mains, along ahead, carrvin’ money I hed 
to pay 
money 
Danny 


off the hands, an’ I wanted thet 
to get in town before dark. Wal, 
never showed up. I don’t distrust 
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the lad. I’m plumb sure he’s been held up 
on the trail. There’s been strange greasers 
in town lately, an’ mebbe they knew about 
the money comin’. Wal, when I arrived 
with the cattle, I was some put to it to 
make ends meet; an’ to-day I wasn’t in 
no angelic humor. When I hed my busi- 
ness all done, I went around pokin’ my 
nose heah an’ there, tryin’ to get scent of 
thet money. I happened in at a hall we 
hev thet does duty fer jail an’ hospital an’ 
election-post an’ what not. Wal, jest then 
it was doin’ duty as a hospital. Last night 
was fiesta night—these greasers hev a fiesta 
every week or so—an’ one greaser who 
hed been bad hurt was layin’ in the hall, 
where he hed been fetched from the station. 
Somebody hed sent off to Douglas fer a 
doctor, but he hedn’t come yet. I’ve hed 
some experience with gunshot wounds, an’ 
I looked this feller over. He wasn’t shot 
up much, but I thought there was danger 
of blood-poisonin’. 

“The hall was full of cowboys, ranchers, 
greasers, miners, an’ town folks, along with 
some strangers. I was about to get started 
up this way when Pat Hawe come in. Pat, 
he’s the sheriff. 1 reckon, Miss Majesty, 
thet sheriffs are new to you, an’ fer sake 
of the West I'll explain to you thet we 
don’t hev many of the real thing any more. 
Garrett, who killed Billy the Kid, an’ was 
killed himself near a year or so ago—he 
was the kind of sheriff thet helps to make 
a self-respectin’ country. But this Pat 
Hawe—wal, I reckon there’s no good in 
me sayin’ what I think of him. He come 
into the hall, an’ he was roarin’ about 
things. He was goin’ to arrest Danny 
Mains on sight. He swore Danny ‘made off 
with the money. Wal, I jest polite like 
told Pat thet the money was mine, an’ he 
needn’t get riled about it, but if I wanted 
to trail the thief I reckon I could do it as 
well as anybody. Pat howled thet law was 
law, an’ he was goin’ to lay down the law. 
Then he cooled down a bit, an’ was askin’ 
questions about the wounded greaser when 
Gene Stewart come in. Whenever Pat and 
Gene come together it reminds me of the 
old days, for Pat hates Gene, an’ I reckon 
Gene ain’t very sweet on Pat. 

“* Hullo, Stewart, you’re the feller I’m 
lookin’ fer,’ said Pat. 

“Stewart eyed him an’ said, mighty cool 
an’ sarcastic: 

“* Hawe, you look a good deal fer me 
when I’m hittin’ up the dust the other way.’ 
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“Pat went red at thet, but he held in. 

“* Say, Stewart, you-all think a lot of 
thet roan hoss of yourn, with the aristo- 
cratic name?’ 

“*T reckon I do,’ replied Gene. 

“* Wal, where is he?’ 

“* Thet’s none of your business, Hawe.’ 

“*Q-ho! It ain’t hey? Wal, I guess I 
can make it my business. Stewart, there 
was some queer goin’s-on last night thet 
you know somethin’ about. Danny Mains 
gone—Stillwell’s money gone—your roan 
hoss gone—thet little hussy Bonita gone— 
an’ this greaser derned near gone, too! 
Now, seein’ thet you was up late an’ prowl- 
in’ ’round the station, where this greaser 
was found, it ain’t onreasonable to think 
you might know how he got plugged, is it?’ 

“Stewart laughed kind of cold, an’ he 
rolled a cigarette, all the time eyin’ Pat. 
Then he said if he’d plugged the greaser 
it'd never hev been sich a bunglin’ job. 

“*T can arrest you on suspicion, Stew- 
art, but before I go thet far I want some 
evidence. I want to round up Danny 
Mains an’ thet little greaser girl. I want 
to find out what’s become of your hoss. 
It’s got a queer look-——thet hoss bein’ gone! ’ 

“* You sure are a swell detective, Hawe, 
an’ I wish you luck,’ said Stewart. 

“Thet ‘peared to nettle Pat beyond 
bounds, an’ he stamped around an’ swore. 
Then he hed an idea. It jest stuck out all 
over him, an’ he shook his finger in Stew- 
art’s face. 

“* You was drunk last night?’ 

“Stewart never batted an eye. 

“* You met some woman at the station, 
didn’t you?’ shouted Hawe. 

“*T met a lady,’ replied Stewart, quiet 
an’ menacin’ like. 

“* You met Al Hammond’s sister, an’ 
you took her up to Kingsley’s. An’ cinch 
this, my cowboy cavalier, I’m goin’ up 
there an’ ask this grand dame some ques- 
tions, an’ if she’s as close-mouthed as you 
are—I'll arrest her!’ 

“Gene Stewart turned white. I expect- 
ed to see him jump like lightnin’, as he does 
when he’s riled sudden; but he was calm, 
an’ thinkin’ hard. Presently he said: 








“* Pat, thet’s a fool idee, an’ if you do 
the trick it'll hurt you all the rest of your 
life. There’s absolutely no reason to 
frighten Miss Hammond, an’ tryin’ to ar- 
rest her would be such an outrage as won’t 
be stood fer in El Cajon. 
on me, send me to jail. 


If you’re sore 
I'll go. If you 
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want to hurt Al Hammond, go an’ do it 
some man kind of way. Don’t take your 
spite out on us by insultin’ a lady who has 
come hyar fer a visit. We're bad enough 
without bein’ low-down as greasers.’ 

“Tt was a long talk fer Gene, an’ I was 
as surprised as the rest of the fellers. 
Think of Gene Stewart talkin’ soft an’ 
sweet to thet red-eyed coyote of a sheriff! 
An’ Pat, he looked so devilishly gleeful thet 
if somethin’ about Gene hedn’t held me 
tight I’d hev got in the game myself. 

“*T’m a goin’, an’ I’m a goin’ right 
now!’ he shouted. 

“After thet any one could hev heerd a 
clock tick a mile off. Stewart seemed kind 
of chokin’, an’ finally he burst out: 

“* But, man, think who it is! It’s Maj- 
esty Hammond! If you seen her face you 
couldn’t do it, even if you was locoed or 
drunk! ’ 

“* Couldn’t I?’ said Hawe. ‘ Wal, I'll 
show you darned quick! What do I care 
who she is? Them swell Eastern women— 
I’ve heerd of them. They’re not so much. 
This Hammond woman—’ 

“Suddenly Hawe shut up an’ went for 
his gun.” 

Stillwell paused in his narrative to get 
breath, and wiped his moist brow. His 
face began to lose its cragginess. It 
changed, it softened, it rippled and wrin- 
kled, and all that strange mobility focused 
and shone in a wonderful smile. 

“An’ then, Miss Majesty, then there 
was somethin’ happened. Stewart took 
Pat’s gun away from him, an’ throwed it 
on the floor. An’ what followed was beau- 
tiful. It was the beautifulest sight I ever 
seen. Only it was over so soon! A little 
while after, when the doctor came, he hed 
another patient besides the wounded 
greaser, an’ he said thet this new one 
would require about four months to be up 
an’ around cheerful like again. An’ Gene 
Stewart hed hit the trail for the border!” 

VII 

NEXT morning, when Madeline was 
aroused by her brother, it was not yet day- 
break. The air chilled her, and in the 
gray gloom she had to feel around for 
matches and lamp. Her usual languid 
manner vanished at a touch of the cold 
water. Presently, when Alfred knocked on 
her door and said he was leaving a pitcher 
of hot water outside, she replied, with chat- 
tering teeth: 
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“Th-thank y-you, b-but I d-don’t ne- 
need any now.” 

She found it necessary, however, to warm 
her numb fingers before she could fasten 
hooks and buttons. And when she was 
dressed she marked in the dim mirror that 
there were tinges of red in her cheeks. 

“Well, if I haven’t some color!” 
exclaimed. 

Breakfast waited for her in the dining- 
room. The sisters ate with her. Madeline 
quickly caught the feeling of brisk action 
that seemed to be in the air. From the 
back of the house sounded the tramp of 
boots and voices of men, and from outside 
came a dull thump of hoofs, the rattle of 
harness, and the creak of wheels. Then 
Alfred came stamping in. 

“ Majesty, here’s where you get the real 
thing,” he announced merrily. “We’re 
rushing you off, I’m sorry to say, but we 
must hustle back to the ranch. The fall 
round-up begins to-morrow. You will ride 
in the buckboard with Florence and Still- 
well. Ill ride on ahead with the boys, 
and fix up a little for you at the ranch. 
Your baggage will follow, but won't get 
there till to-morrow some time. It’s a long 
ride out—nearly fifty miles by wagon-road. 
Flo, don’t forget a couple of robes. Wrap 
her up well, and hustle getting ready.” 

A little later, when Madeline went out 
with Florence, the gray gloom was light- 
ening. Horses were champing bits and 
pounding gravel. 

“* Mawnin’, Miss Majesty,” said Still- 
well gruffly, from the front seat of a high 
vehicle. 

Alfred bundled her up into the back seat, 
and Florence after her, and wrapped them 
with robes. Then he mounted his horse 
and started off. 

“Gid-eb!” growled Stillwell, and with 
a crack of his whip the team jumped into 
a trot. 

Florence whispered into Madeline’s ear: 

“Bill’s grouchy early in the mawnin’. 
He’ll thaw out soon as it gets warm.” 

It was still so gray that Madeline could 
not distinguish objects at any considerable 
distance, and she left El Cajon without 
knowing what the town really looked like. 
She did know that she was glad to get out 
of it. 

“Here come the cowboys,” 
ence presently. 

A line of horsemen appeared, coming 
from the right, and fell in behind Alfred. 


she 


said Flor- 
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Gradually they drew ahead, to disappear 
from sight. While Madeline watched them 
the gray gloom lightened into dawn. All 
about her was bare and dark; the horizon 
seemed close; not a hill or a tree broke the 
monotony. 

A puff of cold wind struck her face, 
and she shivered. Noticing this, Florence 
pulled up the second robe and tucked it 
closely round her up to her chin. 

“If we have a little wind you'll sure 
feel it,” said the Western girl. 

Madeline replied that she already felt it. 
The wind appeared to penetrate the robes. 
It was cold, pure, nipping. The air was 
so thin that she had to breathe as fast as 
if she were under ordinary exertion. It 
hurt her nose and made her lungs ache. 

“Aren’t you co-cold?” asked Madeline. 

“T?” Florence laughed. I’m used to 
it. I never get cold.” 

The Western girl sat with ungloved 
hands on the outside of the robe. Madeline 
thought she had never seen such a clear- 
eyed, healthy, splendid girl. 

“Do you like to see the sun rise?” 
Florence. 

“Yes, I think I do,” replied Madeline 
thoughtfully. “Frankly, I have not seen 
it for years.” 

“We have beautiful sunrises, and sun- 
sets from the ranch are glorious.” 

Long lines of pink fire ran level with the 
eastern horizon, which appeared to recede 
as day brightened. A bank of thin, fleecy 
clouds was turning rose. To the south 
and west the sky was dark, but everv mo- 
ment it changed, the blue turning bluer. 
The eastern sky was opalescent. 

Then in one place a golden light gath- 
ered and slowly concentrated till it was like 
fire. The rosy bank of cloud turned to sil- 
ver and pearl, and behind it shot up a great 
circle of gold. Above the dark horizon 
gleamed an intensely bright disc. It was 
the sun. It rose swiftly, blazing out the 
darkness between the ridges, and giving 
color and distance to the sweep of land. 

“Fine mawnin’, girls,” said Stillwell, 
and stretched his huge arms as if he had 
just awakened. “Miss Majesty, it'll be 
some oninterestin’ ride all mawnin’; but 
when we get up a bit you'll sure like it. 
There! Look to the southwest, jest over 
thet farthest ridge!” 

Madeline swept her gaze along the gray, 
sloping horizon line to where dark-blue 
spires rose far bevond the ridge. 
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“Peloncillo Mountains,” said Stillwell. 
“Thet’s home, when we get there. We 
won't see no more of them till afternoon, 
when they rise up sudden like.” 

Peloncillo! Madeline murmured the 
melodious name. Where had she heard it? 
Then she remembered. The cowboy, Stew- 
art, had told the little Mexican girl, Bo- 
nita, to “hit the Peloncillo trail.” Prob- 
ably the girl had ridden the big, dark horse 
over this very road at night, alone. Made- 
line had a little shiver that was not oc- 
casioned by the cold wind. 

“There’s a jack!” cried Florence. 

Madeline saw her first jack-rabbit. It 
was as large as a dog, and its ears were 
enormous. It appeared to be impudently 
tame, and the horses kicked dust over it 
as they trotted by. 

Old Bill and Florence vied with each 
other in calling Madeline’s attention to 
many things along the way. Coyotes steal- 
ing away into the brush; buzzards flapping 
over the carcass of a cow that had been 
mired in a wash; queer little lizards run- 
ning swiftly across the road; cattle grazing 
in the hollows; adobe huts of Mexican 
herders; wild, shaggy horses with heads 
high, watching from the gray ridges—at all 
these things Madeline looked, indifferently 
at first, because indifference had become 
habitual with her, and then with an inter- 
est which insensibly grew as she rode on. 

She became conscious of the faint, but 
unmistakable, awakening of long-dead 
feelings—enthusiasm and delight. When 
she realized this she breathed deep of the 
cold, sharp air, and experienced an inward 
joy. She divined, though she did not know 
why, that henceforth there was to be some- 
thing new in her life, something she had 
never felt before, something good for her 
soul, in the homely, the commonplace, the 
natural, and the wild. 

Meanwhile, as Madeline gazed about her 
and listened to her companions, the sun 
rose higher and grew warm. It rose higher 
still, and grew hot. The horses held tire- 
lessly to their steady trot, and mile after 
mile of rolling land slipped by. 

From the top of a ridge Madeline looked 
down into a hollow, where a few of the 
cowboys had stopped and were sitting 
round a fire, evidently busy at the noonday 
meal. ‘Their horses were feeding on the 
long, gray grass. 

“Wal, smell of thet burnin’ greasewood 
makes my mouth water,” said Stillwell. 
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“T’m sure hungry! We'll noon hyar an’ 
let the hosses rest. It’s a long pull to the 
ranch.” 

He halted near the camp-fire, and, clam- 
bering down, began to unharness the team. 
Florence leaped out and turned to help 
Madeline. 

“Walk round a little,” she said. “You 
must be cramped from sitting still so long. 
I'll get lunch ready.” 

Madeline got down, glad to stretch her 
limbs, and began to stroll about. She 
heard Stillwell throw the harness on the 
ground and slap his horses. 

“Roll, you sons of guns!” he said. 

Both horses bent their forelegs, heaved 
down on their sides, and tried to roll over. 
One horse succeeded on the fourth try, and 
then heaved up with a satisfied snort and 
shook off the dust and gravel. The other 
one failed, and gave it up, half rose to his 
feet, and then lay down on the other side. 

During lunch-time Madeline observed 
that she was an object of great interest to 
the three cowboys. She returned the com- 
pliment, and was amused to see that a 
glance their way caused them painful em- 
barrassment. They were grown men—one 
of them had white hair—yet they seemed 
like boys caught in the act of stealing a 
forbidden look at a pretty girl. 

“ Cowboys are sure all flirts!” said Flor- 
ence, as if stating an uninteresting fact; 
but Madeline detected a merry twinkle in 
her clear eyes. 

The cowboys heard, and the effect upon 
them was magical. They fell to shamed 
confusion and to hurried, useless tasks. 
Madeline found it difficult to see where 
they had been bold, though evidently they 
were stricken with conscious guilt. She 
recalled appraising looks of critical Eng- 
lish eyes, impudent French stares, burning 
Spanish glances—gantlets which any 
American girl has to run abroad. Com- 
pared to foreign eyes, the cowboys’ were 
those of smiling, eager babies. 

“Haw, haw!” roared Stillwell. “ Flor- 
ence, you jest hit the nail on the haid. 
Cowboys are all plumb flirts. I was won- 
derin’ why them boys nooned hyar. This 
ain’t no place to noon. Ain’t no grazin’, 
or wood wuth burnin’, or nothin’. Them 
boys jest held up, throwed the packs, an’ 
waited fer us. It ain’t so surprisin’ fer 
Booly an’ Ned—they’re young and coltish; 
but Nels there, why, he’s old enough to be 
the paw of both you girls.” 
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A silence ensued. The white-haired 
cowboy, Nels, fussed aimlessly over the 
camp-fire, and then straightened up with 
a very red face. 

“ Bill, you’re a dog-gone liar!” he said. 

“T reckon I won’t stand to be classed with 
Booly an’ Ned. There ain’t no cowboy on 
this range thet’s more appreciatin’ of the 
ladies than me, but I shore ain’t ridin’ out 
of my way. I reckon I hev enough ridin’ 
to do. Bill, if you’ve sich good eyes, mebbe 
you seen somethin’ on the way out?” 
" “Nels, I hevn’t seen a thing,” Stillwell 
replied bluntly. His levity disappeared, 
and the red wrinkles narrowed round his 
searching eyes. 

“ Jest take a squint at these hoss-tracks,” 
said Nels. He drew Stillwell a few paces 
aside, and pointed to large hoof-marks in 
the dust. “I reckon you know the hoss 
thet made them.” 

“Gene Stewart’s roan, or I’m a son of a 
gun!” exclaimed Stillwell. He dropped 
heavily to his knees and began to scrutinize 
the tracks. “My eyes are sure pore; but, 
Nels, they ain’t fresh.” 

“T reckon them tracks was made early 
yesterday mornin’.” 

“Wal, what if they was?” Stillwell 
looked at his cowboy. “It’s sure as thet 
red nose of yourn Gene wasn’t ridin’ the 
roan.” 

“Who's sayin’ he was? Bill, it’s more’n 
your eyes thet’s gittin’ old. Jest foller them 
tracks. Come on!” 

Stillwell walked slowly with his head 
bent, muttering to himself. Some thirty 
paces or more from the camp-fire he 
stopped short, and again flopped to his 
knees. Then he crawled about, evidently 
examining horse-tracks. 

“Nels, whoever was straddlin’ Stewart’s 
hoss met somebody; an’ chey hauled up a 
bit, but didn’t git down.” 

“Tolerable good fer you, 
reasonin’,” replied the cowboy. 

Stillwell presently got up and walked 
swiftly to the left for some rods, halted, 
faced toward the southwest, and then re- 
traced his steps. He looked at the imper- 
turbable cowboy. 

“Nels, I don’t like this,” he growled. 
“Them tracks make straight fer the Pelon- 
cillo trail.” 

“Shore,” replied Nels. 

“Wal?” went on Stillwell impatiently. 

“T reckon you know what hoss made the 
other tracks.” 


Bill, thet 
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“I'm thinkin’ hard, but I ain’t sure.” 

“Tt was Danny Mains’s bronc.” 

“How do you know thet?” demanded 
Stillwell sharply. 

“Bill, the left front foot of thet little 
hoss always wears a shoe thet sets crooked. 
I’d know thet track if I was blind.” 

Stillwell’s ruddy face clouded, and he 
kicked at a cactus-plant. 

“Was Danny comin’ or goin’?” he 
asked. 

“T reckon he was hittin’ across country 
fer the Peloncillo trail; but I ain’t shore of 
thet without back-trailin’ him a ways. I 
was jest waitin’ fer you to come up.” 

“Nels, you don’t think the boy was in 
town an’ thet he—he—stole my money an’ 
sloped with thet little hussy Bonita?” 

“Bill, I wouldn’t believe Danny was a 
thief unless he said so; but he shore was 
sweet on Bonita, same as Gene was, an’ 
Ed Linton before he got engaged, an’ all 
the boys. Danny might hev sloped with 
her, all right. . The boys think he was held 
up on the way to town, an’ then, in the 
shame of it, he got drunk. I think thet 
way, too; an’ of course, Danny might do 
anythin’ when he was drunk. But, Bill, 
when he sobers up he’ll be back to tell you 
—I’ll bet on thet!” 

“Wal, mebbe you an’ the boys are right. 
I believe you are. I was sure fond of 
Danny. Nels, there ain’t no doubt about 
who was ridin’ Stewart’s hoss?” 

“Thet’s as plain as the hoss’s tracks.” 

“Wal, it’s all amazin’ strange. It beats 
me. I wish the boys would ease up on 
drinkin’! I was pretty fond of Danny an’ 
Gene. I’m afraid Gene’s done fer, sure. 
If he crosses the border, where he can 
fight, it won’t take long fer him to get 
plugged. I guess I’m gettin’ old. I don’t 
stand things like I used to.” 

“ Bill, I reckon I’d better hit the Pelon- 
cillo trail? Mebbe I can find Danny.” 

“T reckon you had, Nels,” replied Still- 
well; “but don’t take more’n a couple of 
days. We can’t do much on the round-up 
without you. I’m short of boys.” 


Vill 


TuHat ended the conversation. Stillwell 
immediately began to hitch up his team, 
and the cowboys went out to fetch their 
strayed horses. Madeline had been curi- 
ously interested, and she saw that Florence 
knew it. 

“Things happen, Miss Hammond,” she 











said soberly, almost sadly, Madeline 
thought. 

And then straightway Florence began to 
hum a tune and to busy herself repacking 
what was left of the lunch. Madeline con- 
ceived a strong liking and respect for this 
Western girl. She admired the considera- 
tion, or delicacy, or wisdom—whatever it 
was—that kept Florence from asking her 
what she knew or thought about the events 
that had taken place. 

Soon they were once more bowling along 
the road down a gradual incline, and then 
they began to climb a long ridge that had 
for hours hidden what lay beyond. The 
climb was rather tiresome, owing to the sun 
and the dust and the restricted view. 
When they reached the summit, however, 
Madeline gave a little gasp of pleasure. A 
deep, gray, smooth valley opened below, 
and sloped up on the other side in little 
ridges like waves. These led to the foot- 
hills, dotted with clumps of brush or trees; 
and beyond rose dark mountains, pine- 
fringed and crag-spired. 

“Wal, Miss Majesty, now we’re gettin’ 
somewhere,” said Stillwell, cracking his 
whip. “Ten miles across this valley an’ 
we'll be in the foot-hills where the Apaches 
used to run.” 

“Ten miles!” exclaimed Madeline. “It 
looks no more than half a mile to me.” 

“Wal, young woman, before you go to 
ridin’ off alone you want to get your eyes 
corrected to Western distance. Now, what'd 
you call them black things, off there on the 
slope?” 

“ Horsemen. 
line doubtfully. 

“Nope. Jest plain, every-day cactus. 
An’ look down the valley. Somethin’ of a 
pretty forest, ain’t thet?” 

Madeline saw a beautiful forest in the 
center of the valley, toward the south. 

“Wal, Miss Majesty, thet’s jest this de- 
ceivin’ air. There’s no forest. It’s a 
mirage.” 

“Indeed! How beautiful it is! 

Madeline strained her gaze on the dark 
blot, which seemed to float in the atmos- 
phere, to have no clearly defined margins, 
to waver and shimmer; and then it faded 
and vanished. 

The mountains dropped down again be- 
hind the horizon, and presently the road 
began once more to slope upward. The 
horses slowed to a walk. Where was a 


No—cattle,” replied Made- 


” 


mile of rolling ridge, and then came the 
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foot-hills. The road ascended through 
winding valleys. Trees and brush and 
rocks began to appear in the dry ravines. 
There was no water, yet all along the sandy 
washes were indications of floods. 

“Miss Majesty,” said Stillwell, “in the 
early days the Indians made this country 
a bad one to live in. I reckon you never 
heerd much about them times. Sure, you 
was hardly born then. I'll hev to tell you 
some day how I fought Comanches in the 
Panhandle—thet was northern Texas—an’ 
I hed some mighty hair-raisin’ scares in 
this country with Apaches.” 

He told her about Cochise, chief of the 
Chiricahua Apaches, the most savage and 
bloodthirsty tribe that ever made life a 
horror for the pioneer. Cochise befriended 
the whites once, but he was the victim of 
that friendliness, and he became the most 
implacable of foes. Then, as late as 1885, 
Geronimo, another Apache chief, went on 
the war-path, and left a bloody trail down 
the New Mexico and Arizona line almost to 
the border. Lone ranchmen and cowboys 
had been killed, and mothers had shot 
their children and then themselves at the 
approach of the Apache. The name Apache 
curdled the blood of any woman of the 
Southwest in those days. 

Madeline shuddered, and was glad when 
the old frontiersman changed the subject 
and began to talk of the settling of the 
country by the Spaniards, the legends of 
lost gold-mines handed down to the Mexi- 
cans and strange stories of heroism and 
mystery and religion. The Mexicans had 
not advanced much, in spite of the spread 
of civilization to the Southwest. They 
were still superstitious, and believed the 
legends of treasures hidden in the walls of 
their missions, and that unseen hands 
rolled rocks down the gullies upon the 
heads of prospectors who dared to hunt 
for the lost mines of the padres. 

“Up in the mountains back of my ranch 
there’s a lost mine,” said Stillwell. 
“Mebbe it’s only a legend, but somehow 
I believe it’s there. Other lost mines hev 
been found. An’ as fer the rollin’ stones, 
I sure know thet’s true, as any one can find 
out if he goes trailin’ up the gulch. Mebbe 
they’re only the weatherin’ of the cliffs.” 

So the old cattleman talked on while 
Madeline listened, and Florence dozed in 
her seat, and the sun began to wane, and 
the horses climbed steadily. Presently, at 
the foot of a steep ascent, Stillwell got out 

















and walked, leading the team. During 
this long climb fatigue claimed Madeline, 
and she drowsily closed her eyes. 

When she opened them again, she found 
that the glaring white sky had changed to 
a steel-blue. The sun had sunk behind the 
foot-hills, and the air was growing chilly. 
Stillwell had returned to the driving-seat 
and was clucking to the horses. 

“Wal, Flo,” said the old ranchman, “I 
reckon we’d better hev the rest of thet there 
lunch before dark.” 

“Vou didn’t leave much of it,”’ laughed 
Florence, as she produced the basket from 
under the seat. 

While they ate, the short twilight shaded 
and gloom filled the hollows. Madeline 
saw the first star, a faint, winking point 
of light. The sky had now changed to a 
hazy gray. Gradually it cleared and dark- 
ened, to show other faint stars. After 
that there came a perceptible deepening of 
the gray, and enlargening of the stars, and 
a brightening of new-born ones. 

Night seemed to come on the cold wind. 
Madeline was glad to have the robes close 
around her and to lean against Florence. 
She grew so sleepy that she could not keep 
her weary evelids from falling. There 
came a blank interval, short or long, which 
ended in a more violent lurch of the buck- 
board. She awoke, to find her head on 
Florence’s shoulder. She sat up, laughing, 
and apologizing for her laziness. 

Madeline observed then that the horses 
were once more trotting. ‘The wind was 
colder, the night darker, the foot-hills 
flatter. The sky was now a wonderful deep 
velvet blue, blazing with millions of stars. 
Some of them were magnificent. Again 
Madeline felt the insistence of familiar, 
yet baffling, associations. These white 
stars called strangely to her. 


IX 


Ir was a crackling and roaring of fire 
that awakened Madeline next morning. 
The first thing she saw was a huge stone 
fireplace, in which lay a bundle of blazing 
sticks. Some one had kindled a fire while 
she slept. For a moment the curious sen- 
sation of being lost returned to her. She 
just dimly remembered reaching the ranch 
and being taken into a huge house and a 
huge, dimly lighted room. It seemed to her 
that she had gone to sleep at once and had 
awakened without remembering how she 
had got into bed. 
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But she was wide awake in an instant. 
The bed stood near one end of an enormous 
chamber. The adobe walls resembled a 
hall in an ancient feudal castle, stone- 
floored, stone-walled, with great darkened 
rafters running across the ceiling. The 
few articles of furniture were worn out and 
sadly dilapidated. Light flooded into the 
room from two windows on the right of the 
fireplace, two on the left, and another large 
window near the bedstead. 

Looking out from where she lay, Made- 
line saw a dark, slow upsweep of moun- 
tain. Her eyes returned to the cheery, 
snapping fire, and she watched it while 
gathering courage to get up. The room 
was cold. When she did slip her bare feet 
out upon the stone floor, she very quickly 
put them back under the warm blankets. 

She was still in bed trying to pluck up 
her courage when, with a knock on the 
door and a cheerful greeting, Florence en- 
tered carrving steaming hot water. 

“Good mawnin’, Miss Hammond! 
Hope you slept well. You sure were tired 
last night. I imagine you'll find this old 
rancho house as cold as a barn. It'll warm 
up directly. Al's gone with the boys and 
Bill. We're to ride down on the range 
after a while, when your baggage comes.” 

Florence wore a woolen blouse with a 
scarf round her neck, a short divided skirt 
of corduroy, and boots. While she talked 
she energetically heaped up the burning 
wood in the fireplace, laid Madeline’s 
clothes at the foot of the bed, heated a rug, 
and put it on the floor by the bedside. 
Lastly, with a sweet, direct smile, she said: 

“Al told me—and I sure saw myself— 
that vou weren’t used to—-being without 
your maid. Will you let me help you?” 

“Thank you, I am going to be my own 
maid for a while. I expect I do appear a 
very helpless individual, but really I do 
not feel so. Perhaps I have had just a 
little too much waiting on.” 

“All right. Breakfast will be ready 
soon, and after that we'll look about the 
place.” 

Madeline was’ charmed with the old 
Spanish house, and the more she saw of it 
the more she thought what a delightful 
home it could be made. All the doors 
opened into a courtyard, or patio, as 
Florence called it. The house was low, 
rectangular in shape, and so large that 
Madeline wondered if it had been a 
Spanish barracks. 
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Many of the rooms were dark, without 
windows, and they were empty. Others 
were full of rancher’s implements, sacks 
of grain, and bales of hay. Florence called 
these last “alfalfa.” The house itself ap- 
peared strong and well-preserved, and it 
was very picturesque; but in the living- 
rooms were only the barest necessaries, 
and these were worn out and comfortless. 
However, when Madeline went outdoors, 
she forgot the cheerless, bare interior. 
Florence led the way out on a porch and 
waved a hand at a vast, colored void. 
“We're up at the edge of the foot-hills,” 
Florence said. “You remember we rode 
around the northern end of the mountain 
range. Well, that’s behind us now, and 
you look down across the line into Arizona 
and Mexico. That long slope of gray is 
the head of the San Bernardino Valley. 
Straight across you see the black Chirica- 
hua Mountains, and away down to the 
south the Guadalupe Mountains. That 


awful red gulf between is the desert; and 
far, far beyond, the dim blue peaks are the 
Sierra Madre, in Mexico.” 

Madeline listened, gazed with straining 
eyes, and wondered if this was only a 
stupendous mirage, and why it seemed so 


different from all else that she had seen, 
and so endless, so baffling, so grand. 

“Tt’ll sure take you a little while to get 
used to being up high and seeing so much,” 
explained Florence. “That’s the secret-— 
we’re up high, the air is clear, and there’s 
the whole bare world beneath us. Don’t it 
somehow rest you? Well, it will. Now 
see those specks in the valley. They are 
stations—little towns. The railroad 
down that way. The largest speck is 
Chiricahua. It’s over forty miles by trail. 
Here, round to the north, you can see Don 
Carlos’s rancho. He’s fifteen miles off, and 
I sure wish he were a thousand! That 
little green square about half-way between 
here and Don Carlos—that’s Al’s ranch. 
Just below us are the adobe houses of the 
Mexicans. ‘There’s a church, too. And 
here to the left you see Stillwell’s corrals 
and bunk-houses and stables, all falling to 
pieces. The ranch has gone to ruin. All 
the ranches are going to ruin; but most -of 
them are little one-horse affairs. And here 
—see that cloud of dust in the valley? 
It’s the round-up. The boys are there, and 
the cattle. Wait—I’ll get the glasses.” 

By their aid Madeline saw in the fore- 
ground a great, dense herd of cattle, with 
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dark, thick streams and dotted lines of 
animals scattered in every direction. She 
saw streaks and clouds of dust, grazing and 
running horses, horsemen standing still like 
sentinels, and others in action. She spent 
most of the morning on the porch, gazing 
out over the ever-changing vista. 

At noon a teamster drove up with her 
trunks. Then, while Florence helped the 
Mexican woman get lunch, Madeline un- 
packed part of her effects and got out 
things for which she would have immediate 
need. After lunch she changed her dress 
for a riding-habit, and, going outside, 
found Florence waiting with the horses. 

The Western girl’s clear eyes seemed to 
take stock of Madeline’s appearance in one 
swift, inquisitive glance, and then shone 
with pleasure. 

“You sure look—you’re a picture, Miss 
Hammond! That riding-outfit is a new 
one. What it’d look like on me or another 
woman I can’t imagine; but on you it’s— 
it’s stunning! Bill won’t let you go with- 
in a mile of the cowboys. If they see you, 
that'll be the finish of the round-up!” 

While they rode down the slope, 
Florence talked about the open ranges of 
New Mexico and Arizona. 

“Water is scarce,” she said. “If Bill 
could afford to pipe water down from the 
mountains, he’d have the finest ranch in 
the valley.” 

She went on to tell that the climate was 
mild in winter and hot in summer. Warm, 
sunshiny days prevailed nearly all the year 
round. Some summers it rained, but oc- 
casionally there would be a dry year—the 
dreaded ano seco of the Mexicans. Rain 
was always expected and prayed for in the 
midsummer months, and when it came the 
grama-grass sprang up, making the val- 
leys green from mountain to mountain. 

The intersecting valleys, ranging between 
the long slopes of the foot-hills, afforded 
the best pasture for cattle, and these were 
jealously sought by the Mexicans, who had 
only small herds to look after. Stillwell’s 
cowboys were always chasing these va- 
queros off their employer’s land. He 
owned twenty thousand acres of unfenced 
land adjoining the open range. Don 
Carlos had a larger acreage than that, and 
his cattle were always mingling with Still- 
well’s. In turn, Don Carlos’s vaqueros 
were always chasing Stillwell’s cattle away 
from the Mexican’s watering-place. Bad 
feeling had been manifested for years, and 
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now relations were strained to the breaking- 
point. 

It took Madeline and Florence half an 
hour to reach the outskirts of the scene of 
action. They drew rein near a huge wagon 
in the neighborhood of which were more 
than a hundred horses grazing and whis- 
tling and trotting about and lifting heads to 
watch the newcomers. Four cowboys stood 
mounted guard over the drove. Perhaps a 
quarter of a mile farther out was a dusty 
mélée. A roar of tramping hoofs filled 
Madeline’s ears. The lines of marching 
cattle had merged into a great moving 
herd, half obscured by dust. 

“T can’t make out what is going on,” 
said Madeline. “I want to go closer.” 

They trotted across half the intervening 
distance; and when Florence halted again, 
Madeline was still not satisfied, and asked 
to be taken nearer. This time, before they 
reined in again, Al Hammond saw them 
and wheeled his horse in their direction. 
He yelled something which Madeline did 
not understand, and then halted them. 

“Close enough!” he called, and in the 
din his voice was not very clear. “It’s not 
safe. Wild steers! I’m glad you came, 
girls. Majesty, what do you think of that 
bunch of cattle?” 

Madeline could scarcely reply, for the 
noise and dust and ceaseless action con- 
fused her. 

“They’re milling, Al,” said Florence. 

“We just rounded them up. They're 
milling, and that’s bad. The vaqueros are 
hard drivers. They beat us all hollow, and 
we drove some, too.” He was wet with 
sweat, black with dust, and out of breath. 
“I’m off now. Flo, my sister will have 
enough of this in about two minutes. Take 
her back to the wagon. I'll tell Bill you’re 
here, and run in whenever I get a minute.” 

The bawling and bellewing, the crack- 
ing of horns and pounding of hoofs, the 
dusty whirl of cattle and the flying cow- 
boys, disconcerted Madeline and _ fright- 
ened her a little, but she was intensely in- 
terested. She determined to stay there 
until she saw for herself what that strife 
of sound and action meant. 

“Will you stay longer?” asked 
Florence. Receiving an affirmative reply, 
she warned Madeline: “If a runaway 
steer or angry cow comes this way, let your 


horse go. He'll get out of the way.” 


The great mass of cattle seemed to be 
eddying like a whirlpool, and Madeline 
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understood the significance of the range 
word “milling.” But when she looked at 
one end of the herd, she saw cattle stand- 
ing still, facing outward, and calves crin- 
ging close in fear. The motion of the cattle 
slowed from the inside of the herd to the 
outside, and gradually ceased. The roar 
and tramp of hoofs and crack of horns and 
thump of heads also diminished, but the 
bawling and bellowing continued. While 
she watched, the herd spread, grew less 
dense, and stragglers appeared to be about 
to bolt through the line of cowboys. 

From that moment so many things hap- 
pened, and so swiftly, that Madeline could 
not see a tenth of what was going on with- 
in evesight. It seemed that horsemen dart- 
ed into the herd and drove out cattle. 
Madeline pinned her gaze on one cowboy 
who rode a white horse and was chasing a 
steer. He whirled a lasso round his head, 
and threw it; the rope streaked out and the 
loop caught the steer’s leg. The white 
horse stopped with wonderful suddenness, 
and the steer slid in the dust. 

Quick as a flash the cowboy was out of 
the saddle, and, grasping the animal’s legs 
before it could rise, he tied them with a 
rope. It had all been done almost as quick- 
ly as thought. Another man came running 
with what Madeline divined was a brand- 
ing-iron. He applied it to the flank of the 
steer. Then the animal was up with a 
jump, looking for some way to run, and 
the cowboy was again circling his lasso. 

Madeline saw fires in the background, 
with a man in charge, evidently heating 
the irons. Then this same cowboy roped a 
heifer, which bawled lustily when the hot 
iron seared its hide. Madeline saw the 
smoke rising from the touch of the iron, 
and the sight made her shrink and want 
to turn away, but she resolutely fought her 
sensitiveness. She had never been able to 
bear the sight of any animal suffering. 
The rough work in men’s lives was as a 
sealed book to her; but now, for some 
reason beyond her knowledge, she wanted 
to see and hear and learn some of the every- 
day duties that made up those lives. 

“Look, Miss Hammond, there’s Don 
Carlos,” said Florence. “Look at that 
black horse!” 

Madeline saw a dark-faced Mexican ri- 
ding by. He was too far away for her to 
distinguish his features, but he reminded 
her of an Italian brigand. He bestrode a 
magnificent horse. 
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Stillwell rode up to the girls and greeted 
them in his big voice. 

“Right in the thick of it, eh? Wal, 
thet’s sure fine. I’m glad to see, Miss 
Majesty, thet you ain’t afraid of a little 
dust, or the smell of burnin’ hide an’ hair.” 

“Couldn’t you brand the calves without 
hurting them?” asked Madeline. 

“Haw! Haw! Why, they ain’t hurt 
none. ‘They jest bawl fer their mamas. 
Sometimes, though, we hev to hurt one jest 
to find which is his mama.” 

“T want to know how you tell what 
brand to put on calves that are separated 
from their mothers,” demanded Madeline. 

“Thet’s decided by the round-up bosses. 
I’ve one boss, an’ Don Carlos has one. 
They decide everything, an’ they hev to 
be obeyed. There’s Nick Steele, my boss. 
He’s ridin’ a bay in among the cattle there. 
He orders the calves and steers to be cut 
out. Then the cowboys do the cuttin’ out 
an’ the brandin’. We try to divide up the 
mavericks as near as possible.” 

At this juncture Madeline’s brother 
joined the group, evidently in search of 
Stillwell. 

“Bill, Nels just rode in,” he said. 

“Good! We sure need him. Any news 
of Danny Mains?” 

“No. Nels said he lost the trail when 
he got on hard ground.” 

“Wal, wal! Say, Al, your sister is sure 
takin’ to the round-up. An’ the boys are 
gettin’ wise. See that son of a gun, Am- 
brose, cuttin’ capers all around! He'll sure 
do his prettiest. Ambrose is a ladies’ man, 
he thinks.” 

Madeline did not care to talk. 
her horse and watched. 


xX 


For a week the scene of the round-up 
lay within riding distance of the ranch- 
house, and Madeline passed most of this 
time in the saddle, watching the strenuous 
labors of the vaqueros and cowboys. She 
overestimated her strength, and more than 
once had to be lifted from her horse. Still- 
well’s pleasure in her attendance finally 
gave place to concern. He tried to per- 
suade her to stay away from the round-up, 
and Florence grew even more solicitous. 
Madeline, however, was not to be moved 
by their entreaties. 

Before the week was out, however, Al- 
fred found occasion to tell her that it 


She sat 


would be wiser for her to let the round-up 
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go on without gracing it further with her 
presence. He said it laughingly; never- 
theless he was serious. When Madeline 
turned to him in surprise, he added 
bluntly: 

“T don’t like the way Don Carlos fol- 
lows you around. Bill’s afraid that Nels 
or Ambrose or one of the cowboys will take 
a fall out of the Mexican. They’re itching 
for the chance. Of course, dear, it’s ab- 
surd to you, but it’s true.” 

Absurd it certainly was, yet it served 
to show Madeline how intensely occupied 
she had been with her own feelings, roused 
by the tumult and toil of the round-up. 
She recalled that Don Carlos had been 
presented to her, and that she had not liked 
his dark, striking face, with its bold, prom- 
inent, glittering eyes and its sinister lines. 
She had not liked his suave, insinuating 
voice, or his subtle manner, with its slow 
bows and gestures. She had thought he 
looked handsome and dashing on his mag- 
nificent black horse. Now that Alfred’s 
words made her think, she recalled that 
wherever she had been in the field, the 
noble horse, with his silver-mounted saddle 
and his dark rider, had been always in 
her vicinity. 

“Don Carlos has been after Florence 
for a long time,” said Alfred. “ He’s not a 
young man, by any means. He’s fifty, Bill 
says; but vou can seldom tell a -Mexican’s 
age from his looks. Don Carlos is a man 
we know very little about. Mexicans of his 
stamp don’t regard women as we white men 
do. Now, my dear, beautiful sister from 
New York, I haven’t much use for Don 
Carlos, but I don’t want Nels or Ambrose 
to make a wild throw with a rope and pull 
the don off his horse; so vou had better 
ride up to the house and stay there.” 

“ Alfred, you are joking—teasing me!” 
said Madeline. 

“Indeed not,” replied Alfred. 
about it, Flo?” 

Florence replied that upon the slightest 
provocation the cowboys would treat Don 
Carlos with less ceremony than a roped 
steer. Old Bill Stillwell not only cor- 
roborated the assertion, but added em- 
phasis and evidence of his own. 

“Miss Majesty,” he concluded, “I 
reckon, if Gene Stewart was ridin’ fer me, 
thet grinnin’ greaser would hev hed a bump 
in the dust before now!” 

Madeline had_ been 
sobriety and laughter 


“ How 


wavering between 
until Stillwell’s 
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mention of his ideal of cowboy chivalry 
decided her in favor of the laughter. 

‘I am not convinced, but I surrender,” 
she said. “You have some occult motive 
for driving me away. I am sure that hand- 
some Don Carlos is being unjustly sus- 
pected ; but as I have seen a little of cow- 
boys’ singular imagination and gallantry, 
I am rather inclined to fear their possibil- 
ities. So—good-by!” 

The next morning she voiced a desire 
to visit the Mexican quarters lying at the 
base of the foot-hills. Florence protested 
that this was no place to take her; but 
Madeline insisted, and it required only a 
few words and a persuading smile to win 
Florence over. 

From the porch, the cluster of adobe 
houses added a picturesque touch of color 
and contrast to the waste of gray valley. 
Near at hand, they proved the enchant- 
ment lent by distance. They were old, 
crumbling, broken down, squalid. A few 
goats climbed around upon them; a few 
mangy dogs barked announcement of 
visitors; and then a troop of half-naked, 
dirty, ragged children ran out. The boys 
and girls were very shy, and at first re- 
treated in affright; but kind words and 
smiles gained their confidence, and then 
they followed in a body, gathering a quota 
of new children at each house. 

Madeline at once conceived the idea of 
doing something to better the condition of 
these poor Mexicans, and with this in mind 
she decided to have a look indoors. She 
had not believed such squalor could exist 


anywhere in America. The huts reeked 
with filth; vermin crawled over the dirt 
floors. There was absolutely no evidence 


of water, and she believed what Florence 
told her — that these people never bathed. 
There was little evidence of labor. Idle 
men and women, smoking cigarettes, lolled 
about, some silent, others jabbering. They 
did not resent the visit of the American 
women, nor did they show hospitality. 
They appeared stupid. 

Disease was rampant in these hovels; 
when the doors were shut there was no 
ventilation; and even with the doors open 
Madeline felt choked and_ stifled. A 
powerful, penetrating odor pervaded the 
rooms that were less stifling than others, 
coming, as Florence explained, from a 
liquor which the Mexicans distilled from 
cactus. Here drunkenness was manifest 
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a terrible, inert drunkenness that made its 
victims deathlike. 

Madeline could not extend her visit to 
the little mission-house. Six saw a padre, 
a starved, sad-faced man, who, she instinct- 
ively felt, was good. She managed to 
mount her horse and ride back to the 
house, but once there she grew faint, and 
Florence had almast to carry her indoors. 

Upon the morning after the end of the 
round-up, when she went out on the porch, 
her brother and Stillwell appeared to be 
arguing about the identity of a horse. 

“T reckon it’s my old roan,” said Still- 
well, shading his eves with his hand. 

“ Bill, if that isn’t Stewart’s horse mv 
eyes are going back on me,” replied Al. 
“It’s not the color or shape—the distance 
is too far to judge by that. It’s the motion 

the swing.” 

“Al, mebbe you're right; but they ain’t 
no rider up on thet hoss. Flo, fetch my 
glass.” 

Florence went into the house, while 
Madeline tried to discover the object of 
attention. Presently, far up the gray hol- 
low along a foot-hill, she saw dust. and 
then the dark, moving figure of a horse. 
She was watching when Florence returned 
with the glass. Bill took a long look, ad- 
justed the glasses, and tried again. 

“Wal, I hate to admit my eves are get- 
tin’ pore; but I guess I'll hev to. Thet’s 
Gene Stewart’s hoss, saddled, an’ comin’ 
at a fast clip, without a rider. It’s amazin’ 
strange, an’ some in keepin’ with other 
things concernin’ Gene.” 

“Give me the glass,” said Al. “Yes, I 
was right. Bill, the horse is not frightened. 
He’s coming steadily; he’s got something 
on his mind.” 

“Thet’s a trained hoss, Al. He has 
more sense than some men I know. Take 
a look with the glasses up the hollow. See 
anvbody ?” 

va” i 

‘Swing up over the foot-hills—where the 
trail leads. Higher, along thet ridge where 
the rocks begin. See anvbody "sae 

“By Jove, two horses! But I can’t make 
out much for dust. They are climbing fast. 
One horse has gone among the _ rocks. 
There, the other’s gone. What do you 
make of that?” 

“Wal, I can’t make no more’n vou; but 
I'll bet we know somethin’ soon, fer Gene’s 
hoss is comin’ faster as he nears the ranch.” 


(To be continued ) 








AN OLD THEORY OF HAPPINESS 
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AUTHOR OF ° 
ILLUSTRATED 


EERING had his own theory of hap- 
piness. It was founded on love, 
built up on romance, and rounded 

out with a wedding-ring. 

It wasn’t altogether a bad theory. At 
least, it had the sanction of a bygone age, 
and perhaps, once upon a time, it was a 
good theory to live by, It may yet ‘fill a 
small cup of happiness if—well, if you hap- 
pen to live beyond the trail of taxicabs, out 
of the line of European steamers, and away 
from the swish of Fifth Avenue frocks. 

In a word, Deering fancied that if a girl 
really came to love a man, she would be 
happy with him alone; that nothing else 
would matter, at least in the way of worldly 
goods. He picked up this version of hap- 
piness from a romantic drama, which got 
more applause on the road than from Broad- 
way; in particular, from the scene where the 
beautiful rich girl told the poor young man 
that she loved him. Her speech of ac- 
ceptance, instead of being a sensible “ Yes,” 
ran along like this: 

You say you haven't anything to offer me, 
except your lov e? What else matters? Don't 
you know that if a girl loves a man, it is good 
just to be with him? Oh, if need be, we can 
live in a garret in the poorest quarter of the 
city. We needn't know where the next loaf is 
coming from All the money in the world 
won't make us any happier. All I ask is love! 

Deering came away from this stage il- 
lusion with a new courage. Was it because 
he himself was poor and dreamed of love? 
At any rate, he came to believe in just such 
a romantic passion. 

Then he married. Six years later he still 
clung to his theory; but it wasn’t giving him 
much happiness. It failed because the girl 
he married held quite another view, which 
she didn’t make known until she had become 
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Mrs. Deering. Her theory was founded on 
finance, built up on milliners’ bills, Fifth 
Avenue frocks, jewelry, and automobiles. 

Why, then, did she wed Deering? 

Deering was only a poor bank-messenger 
earning twenty dollars a week. He was one 
of the vast army of toilers in the great city, 
running in his unhappy rut, with never a 
thought of escape. His wife, on the other 
hand, had a favorite dream of spending 
her days in the luxury of brocaded silk on 
the city’s leading avenue of marble man- 
sions; but it was only a dream. 

As a matter of fact, she was living in the 
comedy of life—that is to say, in a twenty- 
four-dollar flat, serving her time as cook, 
waitress, maid, and sometimes family 
laundress all rolled into one, and a very bad 
one at that. She was disgusted with her- 
self, her husband, home, neighbors, neigh- 
borhood, and life in general. 

Incidentally, Deering was also honest. 

One day, however, poor Deering lost both 
his theory of happiness and his honesty— 
which left him only his wife. He was on 
the street, carrying fifty thousand dollars in 
the satchel slung around his shoulder, when 
a thug clutched him about the neck, and 
after a brief struggle he was felled by a 
blow on the head. It was one of those 
strange blows in which not only the police, 
but the doctors, are still interested—a blow 
that wipes away the memory as a boy wipes 
off his slate with a sponge. Sometimes 
memory comes back to the man and all is 
well. At other times he climbs to his feet 
like a baby and goes on through life, a 
grown-up in form, yet with the brain of a 
child, or, it may be, with what the doctors 
call another personalitv. 

Deering got up from his blow with a new 
personality—new, at least, in some particu- 
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DEERING WAS ARRYING FIFTY THOUSAN OLLARS IN THE SATCHEL SLUNG AROUND HIS 
SHOULDER WHEN A THUG CLUTCHED HIM 
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lars. He still had his satchel unopened. 


Farther along the street he saw what under 
his old personality would have been a 
fellow bank-messenger running after two 
thugs. Under the new scheme of things, he 
saw the chase, but he had no interest in it. 
He failed to recognize either the robbers or 
his companion. 

When they had turned the corner, Deer- 
ing stood, held by the sight of other human 
beings moving about. All in all, he was 
a rather ludicrous figure himself. He had 
lost his hat, one side of him was plastered 
with dirt, and his cheeks were very pale. 
In the course of time other people looked 
at him and smiled or laughed outright. 


II 


DEERING tried to think who he was, and 
what he was doing in the street. He was in 
a narrow lane of sky-scrapers, and a crowd 
of boys and young men had gathered around 
him. The dirt on his clothes then caught 
his eve and he brushed himself. Then, to 
get away from unpleasant observation, he 
wandered off at random. 

Who was he and what was he doing? 
He ran through his pockets until he found 
a letter. It was addressed to John Deering, 
and it also gave a street and number. Was 
he John Deering? It seemed so. Why was 
he wandering, like one of these myriad ants, 
in this city of sky-scrapers, and with a 
satchel of gold certificates? 

Little by little the knowledge of who he 
was and what he was doing came driftinz 
back to him. He was John Deering, and 
he was going home to his wife—yes, to the 
beautiful girl, who in their six years of 
married life had become sordid with a 
gloomy despair. He was to blame, he knew. 
Other men made money for their wives, 
while he—in short, he was a failure, leading 
his wife through the walks of poverty. 

Deering, then, went home with quite a 
new theory of life. He now saw the joys of 
life depending upon money. He heard the 
call of the European steamers going down 
the bay, he saw the alluring gleam of the 
Broadway lights, and he liked the colors 
of the Fifth Avenue frocks. In his satchel 
he had fifty thousand dollars in certificate: 
of happiness. Yes, if the happiness of his 
wife turned upon money he could lead her 
out of the wretched valley of poverty; and 
that had been the one great object of his 
life—to make her happy! 


Hardly an hour after the blow on his 
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head, he opened the door of his meanly 
furnished apartment, his mind no longer a 
blank, except on this one point of happi- 
ness and money. He quietly shut the door 
and beheld his slovenly wife reclining on a 
couch. She was reading a novel. It was 
late afternoon. 

“Seems to me you’re coming in pretty 
quietly,” she rapped out, holding her book 
aside. 

Deering said nothing. He usually said 
nothing. He put his satchel on the table, 
beside a pile of unwashed dishes, and dried 
his cheeks. 

“What have you got there?” she went on. 

He smiled with the keen joy of knowing 
that at last he could make her happy. 

“Something for you!” he said. 

She took up her novel and went back to 
her reading. 

“It's something for you,” he went on. 
“Come, aren’t you interested ?” 

“Don’t bother me! Can't you see I’m 
reading?” 

Yes, her tone was a rebuke, he knew, and 
yet he made no protest. Six long years of 
schooling had taught him to be patient. 

“Tt’s something we've always wanted,” 
he said nervously. 

She clung to her 

“There’s only 
wanted—” 

“Yes, I know,” he said, coloring up. 

“Money, money, money!” 

“Yes, and here it is!” 

“How much? An extra dollar?” 

“Oh, no. It’s a fortune!” 

She let her book fall. 

“What kind of trick are you playing me 
now?” she remarked. 

He opened the satchel, took out a pack- 
age of gold certificates, and put them on the , 


book, saying: 


one thing we've ever 


table. 

She came to the satchel and saw for 
herself. 

“Where did all this come from?” she 


asked with a note of alarm. 

“Never mind!” he answered. 

“It doesn’t belong to you. It belongs to 
the bank.” 

“It’s ours if we want to take it.” He 
waited for her to speak. “How long will 
it take you to get ready?” he asked. 

She remained silent. Was she about to 
turn on him? He trembled in the fear of 
a struggle, and then, seeing his own weak- 
ness, he resolved to be strong—stronger than 
he had ever been with her. 
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“You're not afraid, are you?” he said, 
with courage. “ You’re not afraid we'll get 
caught?” 

“ John Deering,” 
asked you to steal for me!’ 

He stood staring upon her repulsive 
figure of poverty — her unblooded, flabby 
cheeks, the tangled hair falling upon her 
and her loose, unbuttoned gown. 


she answered, “I never 
, 


shoulders, 
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WHAT KIND OF 
TRICK ARE YOU 
PLAYING ME 
now ?” 


“TI never wanted you to steal for me,” 
she went on. 

“No,” he answered, quietly smiling. 
“You never told me to steal. But for six 
long years what is it you’ve been saying, 
day in and day out—year in and year out? 
No money! Oh, just because I didn’t say 
anything, you thought perhaps I wasn’t 


listening. But, having no money what 
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could I say? Now—well, it’s different now, 
and I can speak out. At last I’ve got the 
money!” 

Her cheeks became a flaming red. Deer- 
ing saw the color, and he fancied that the 
red was running into blood. 

“But there,” he said, with a touch of 
weakness, “what's the use of going back to 
all this? We can talk of better things now 

silks and satins, theater-parties, jaunts to 
the mountains, yes, even to Europe—” 

“What have you done?” she broke in. 
“Have you taken this money from the 
bank?” 

“Yes, the money belongs to the bank, if 
you must know it,” he said. “If we're 
going to make tracks, we'd better go at 
once!” 

She looked at him, he fancied, with an 
eye of pity. 

“Come!” he said. “ Please get ready!” 

“No, I’m not going.” 

“You're not? Well, I am!” 

“No,” she answered brokenly. “ You're 
not going, either.” 

“Who'll stop me?” 

“T will.” 

“You?” 

At first he was amused, and then, wait- 
ing, he could feel his strength leaving him. 

“If you’re not coming,” he said, “the 
least you can do is to help me. Watch the 
door, will you, while I’m packing a suit- 
case?” 

He had another impulse now—a desire to 
flee from it all, that is, from this everlast- 
ing conflict with her. 

“Wait a moment,” she pleaded. “Think 
of what you’re doing. No, I won’t let you 
go! That’s all there is to it. You can put 
the money back. You can tell them—oh, 
they needn't know anything about it! You 
must put it back—all of it, every cent— 
right away.” 

“No; I’m going,” he said finally. 

He must go somewhere. His brain was 
beginning to whirl. Something was falling 
on his head. He made his way to the next 
room, shut the door, and tried sitting on the 
edge of the bed. He thought he saw two 
men in the doorway—two thugs. They were 
coming toward him. He wanted to get 
away, not from these men—-no, from his 
slovenly wife. He threw himself full length 
on the bed. 

Deering then had a very queer dream. 
He was married to a beautiful girl, and he 
was sorry that he couldn't bring her a lot 
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of money. How could they be happy, he 
asked, without a world of money? She was 
trying to tell him— 

“Don’t you know that if a girl loves a 
man,” she was saying, “it’s pure happiness 
for her just to be with him? Oh, if need 
be, we can live in one room in the poorest 
quarter of the city. We needn't know 
where the next loaf is coming from. All I 
ask is love!” 


Iil 


THEN the dreamer awoke. His wife was 
standing beside the bed, looking down upon 
him —his wife with the unkempt hair, 
flabby cheeks, and a dirty gown. It was all 
a dream, then? 

“T’ve telephoned to the bank,” she told 
him after a while. “I said you’d come 
home ill, and I asked them to send for the 
money.” 

Deering had no recollection of home, 
bank, or money. 

“They never need know,” she went on, 
in a matter-of-fact way. “You can say 
you're ill. I’ve sent for a doctor, too. Oh, 
from the way you act, something must be 
the matter!” 

His wife was crying! Deering gave it 
up and went back to his dream. He was 
still asleep when she met the two men from 
the bank and the doctor. The bank men 
took the satchel away with them and the 
doctor remained with the patient. 

After a while Deering heard two people, 
a man and a woman, talking about thugs, 
a bad abrasion of the scalp, but no fracture 
of the skull, a lucky escape with the money, 
and a loss of personality. Then came a 
queer jumble of words: 

“Life is a very strange thing after all, 
Mrs. Deering. In this little world of ours, 
one can never tell when a human thread will 
snap. You want to do what you can for 
him? Willing to work your hands to the 
bone? Yes, I understand. There, my poor 
woman, don’t cry! Why, of course you 
love him!” 

Deering went on dreaming. It was 
night, and the night was very dark and 
cold. He was on his way home. He opened 
the door and saw a woman of flabby cheeks, 
unkempt hair, and a dirty gown. He was 
tired and lonely, in need of sympathy and 
hope. If she would only give him time and 
a word of faith he would succeed, he knew! 

For a while they sat in silence. Then 
she began whining: 
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“John Deering, I tell you we can’t do 
anything without money, and you know 
yourself we never have any! Why is it all 
the other women I know can go to the play, 
dine after the show, wear beautiful frocks, 
go abroad, and ride in their own automo- 
biles? I haven’t a dress to my name, and 
you can’t buy me one. How can we get 
along without money? I tell you money is 
happiness. Oh, why did I ever marry a 
poor man?” 

Yes, she was always finding fault with 
him, or, at least, with her condition. She 
was slowly but surely wearing away his life, 
as the drip, drip, drip of water finally wears 
away the granite block. Yet he was pa- 
tient with her, and why? He couldn't ex- 
plain it, except by the fact that he had once 
been in love with her. That was the ter- 
rible thing about love—it wore away your 
life and there was no escape! 

Then the dreamer opened his eves again 
and saw the relentless woman standing over 
him—his wife, who wanted all the luxuries 
of life, and who refused to be happy with- 
out them. This time her eyes were red, her 
cheeks a miserable white, and her lips 
quivering. Was she about to scold him 
again? Beside her was a man—a stranger, 
but he appeared to be friendly. At least, 
he was holding a wrist of Deering’s, and a 
watch in his other hand. 

Deering was tired of her droning, and 
he wanted to escape, but he didn’t seem 
to have the strength. Would the unknown 
man aid him? 

“ Please take her away—take her away!” 
begged Deering. 

The stranger led her away. 

It was queer, thought Deering, that it was 
within his power to get rid of her. He fell 
back on the bed exhausted. 

Then the poor bank-messenger came to 
see life as it really was. She was standing 
over him with a great strength of purpose. 
She took pleasure in calling his attention 
to their poverty. Was it all worth while? 
Wasn't life hard enough at best? Yet she 
was amusing herself by criticizing and de- 
riding him. 

He could hear the droning voice grow 
fainter and fainter. Oh, if he could only 
find peace somewhere—in a sleep of rest; 
yes, indeed, even in the deep sleep of death! 

At last poor Deering found rest in a 
to all intents and purposes 

He knew nothing of what 


sleep of peace 


a sleep of death. 


went on about him. 
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His wife? The idle dreamer? The re- 
pulsive figure of poverty with her flabby 
cheeks, her tangled hair, and her loose, un- 
buttoned gown—what of her? She also 
underwent a change—one that would have 
made Deering sit up and rub his eyes had 
he been of stronger mind. 

First of all she put away the salary the 
bank went on paying Deering—that was to 
be saved for his own use—and took a big 
attic room in the poorest quarter of the city. 
This room she made very attractive. She 
scrubbed the floors and walls with her own 
hands, which she had always guarded very 
carefully. 

After that she no longer devoted her 
mornings to idle dreams of Fifth Avenue 
gowns and her afternoons to popular novels. 
Instead, she played the role of nurse. When 
she had done with the patient waiting upon 
her husband she took up her regular house- 
work; and all the rest of the day, it seemed, 
she was at work with a needle and thread, 
dressmaking, and stitching little fancy ar- 
ticles with which she got money for food, 
lodging, and the doctor’s bills. 

Her hours of labor now ran from five 
o’clock in the morning to midnight, some- 
times later. There was never any word of 
complaint. Her’ cheeks were becoming 
thinner, but there was a new light burning 
in her eves. 

There were no tears either, until one 
day, it just so happened, she had asked the 
doctor: 

“Won't he ever get well again?” 

To which the doctor had replied: 

“My dear little woman, don’t lose hope. 
You are doing all that a woman can do. 
Love him? Why, of course you do, and 
some day—we don’t know just when—you 
are going to tell him so, and he'll under- 
stand!” 

All that day she went about softly weep- 
ing, and, if anything, busier than ever be- 
fore with her needle and thread. 

“T wonder,” she went on saying to her- 
self, “if that day will ever come!” 


IV 


THAT evening, after he had gone through 
life in a dream, Deering awoke. He opened 
his eyes with a clear vision of the real 
world. He was still a voung man and his 
mind was no longer a blank. Once more he 
lived under his age-worn theory of honesty, 
life, and happiness! 

He sat up with wide-open eyes. The 
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room was filled with the warm, yellow glow 
of a big lamp and everything avout him 
was strangely quiet. He enjoyed a feeling 
of peace like that which comes from hearing 
the deep-toned music of a great organ. 

He looked around, and immediately his 
wife came to the bedside. She came softly 
and without a word. 

Something about her was different. She 
was attractively gowned in a dress that he 
had always admired. Years ago he had told 
her that she was beautifyl in this dress. 
Years ago! How long it seemed! He had 
dreamed of buying her another like it—any 
number like it! 

She was really beautiful when her hair 
was done up and she was ready to go out. 
She recalled the days when le made love to 
her and her thoughts were given over to his 
happiness. He really wanted to make her 
beautiful and happy, and when he saw he 
wasn't doing it he suffered— 

Then, sitting up straight, he began won- 
dering at the hour and how he came to be 
at home and abed. 

“Where am I?” said he, trying to pick 
up the broken threads. “At home? How 
is that? Oh, now I remember. But where 
is the money? I had a satchel, filled with 
gold certificates.” 

His wife seemed to understan] 

“You saved it,” she answered. “ You 
brought it home with you.” 

“Where is it? It belongs to the bank.” 

“Yes, I know. I notified them and they 
sent for it. They have it now.” 

He fell back on the bed easy of mind, 
for, above all the world, he held sacred the 
money of his bank! 
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“Tt all seems like a bad dream,” he said, 
passing his hand over his forehead. 

He looked at his wife, who was sitting on 
the edge of the bed. Her eyes were red, 
her cheeks white, and her lips quivering. 
He was puzzled. 

“You've been crying?” he said at last. 

“Yes,” she nodded. 

He had never known her to cry before 
—no, not in all the six years of their mar- 
ried life. 

“What have you been 
Mary?” he said. 

He had scarcely spoken when he regret- 
ted doing so. He knew her reason for cry- 
ing. It all came back to him—he was 
leading her in the valley of poverty. 

“Why have I been crying?” she an- 
swered. “I can tell you—I want to tell 
you—my life is a failure!” 

Was it mockery now? 

“No,” he said. “I’m the failure!” 

She took one of his hands. 

“Don’t ever say that again,” she an- 
swered. “TI see it all now—how cruel I’ve 
been to you all these years, and how pa- 
tient you’ve been with me. I’m only afraid 
I've killed your love. Oh, I hope not! 
Why, John, if I only have your love, noth- 
ing else really matters. All the money in 
the world wouldn’t make us any happier. 
All I ask is love!” 

Deering sat up, undecided. Was he 
dreaming still ? 

He reached out with his free hand, and 
when he found that he was touching real 
flesh he drew her hand to his lips. 

“Mary,” said he, “there is great happi- 
ness in love!” 


crying for, 


WOMAN’S LIFE 


Hers is the calm love, hers the boon 

Of hushing baby cries, of home life sweet; 
Hers is the round of duty, all in tune 

With childhood’s laugh and tiny toddling feet. 


Yet in the twilight 


as she sits at rest, 


Her heart with unformed longing still is rife; 
The thought of mad love, strange lands, stirs her breast; 
She sighs and murmurs: “ That, perchance, is life!” 


Hers is the wild love, hers the thrill 
Of new worlds, cities light-pbedecked and gay: 


Hers are the dancing 


feet, the song, until 


The jeweled night has faded into day 
Yet in the dawn soft echoes call apart, 
And, musing on her years of fame and strife, 
She feels a baby hand tug at her heart, 
“ That, perchance, is life!” 
Faith Baldwin 


And ponders sadly: 
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AYLOR proposed marriage to Peggy 
Fraser going up-town on a River- 


side bus. There were only two 

other people on top of the bus, and it was 

spring. Also, it was the hour of twilight, 
when the world rests after dinner. 

They had eaten at the Kincaids’ apart- 

ment on East Ninth Street. Taylor had 


been eating there quite regularly for two 
months, while he looked New York over, 
and got it into focus, as it were, through 
the lenses of his consciousness. 
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COLUMBINE 


FORRESTER 


“THE REMITTANCE MAN,” ETC. 


C.D. WILLIAMS 


“Come any time, boy,” Kincaid had 
told him. “It’s a tough game until you 
land, and you need your steady fodder to 
keep up your nerve. Drop in any night.” 

And Taylor had dropped in. He had 
come from Georgia, where the value of time 
as an essential to success is somewhat over- 
looked. Not that Taylor was suffering from 
a mild form of cerebral hookworm, but he 
just didn’t understand the New York habit 
of going after a thing and landing it when 
you needed it for your dinner. 
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“Why don’t you get into some office?’ 
Peggy had asked interestedly, the first time 
she had met the tall, smiling Southern boy. 

“T will, but I want to look around, you 
know, first.” 

“Has he any money?” she asked Kin- 
caid on the quiet. 

“Not a sou! Busted when he landed; 
but he’s got good stuff in him. He just 
hasn’t found himself yet.” 

Peggy took a second searching look at 
the waif of fortune. 

“Somebody ought to furnish him with a 
guide-book then. He hasn't any right to 
come up here and stand around getting in 
touch with the atmosphere and your planked 
steaks, Kinnie. It would be kind to stir 
him up and tell him a few real truths.” 

So when her chance came, on top of the 
bus, Peggy opened up her heart. 

“T think you've got a fearful nerve to 
ask me to marry you, Herbert Taylor—” 

“They call me Hub down home.” 

“Hub!” She sniffed scornfully. “It 
just sounds like you.” 

“Don’t you like me?” 
he had a grievance. ’ 

“Of course I like you, but why on €arth 
did you ask me to marry you?” 

Taylor looked her in the eves until she 
shut them angrily. Then he looked at New 
York. It was queer, but there was the 
same witchery about both to him. This 
virl with her tense, eager reaching out after 
achievement, with every nerve keved to suc- 
cess, vet holding the lure and glamour of 
voung love in every glance and smile, was 
she not like the city of his dreams that had 
called to him for years? 

He watched its magic beauty to-night— 
the long, wavering line of Fifth Avenue 
dipping into shadow gulfs of deepest purple 
and rare opalescent grays, with the pendent 
electric globes like strange nocturnal flowers 
on either side. The buildings made him 
think of goblin hills, gaunt granite by day, 
but with the nightfall all agleam with 
glowworm lanterns. The weird, stupendous 
splendor of it baffled and worried him. 
Why had he come there ? 

He looked back at Peggy’s eves and re- 
membered her question. 

“Because I want you,” he told her dog- 
gedlv; “and I'm going to marry you!” 

“Are you?” Her eves filled with tears 


He spoke as if 


of indignation. Perhaps, too, the hour and 
the spring scent of things in the air made 
her resentful and provocative. She did like 
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him—no, she didn’t, either, she told her- 
self, staring ahead at the flowerlike lights. 
She loved him! That was the grim but 
undeniable truth; and he was an idler. “I 
suppose you would marry me to-morrow if 
I said the word—”’ 

“'To-night,” corrected Taylor firmly. 

“And put me up in some little skylight 
room while you sat on the roof and twanged 
a mandolin like Pierrot? Don’t you sup- 
pose Columbine ever ate? Hub Taylor, 
you can't ask a girl to marry you. You're 
just a—a sort of tramp, you know!” 

“Wouldn’t vou like a gipsy wagon this 
weather? Look at that honey-colored moon 
slipping out of the clouds over the shoulder 
of that house yonder! I wish you had a 
big bunch of jasmine close to your neck. 
Who says I’m a tramp, besides you?” 

His arm was across the back of the seat, 
and she leaned forward a trifle. 

“Kincaid thinks so, even if he doesn’t 
say it; and so do his friends, when they 
see you eating there night after night. Now, 
listen to me. I know New York. I’ve had 
to come here and find a way to earn the 
good old bread and butter for myself. I 
studied designing out West in a little art- 
school in St. Louis. Dad’s an artist, only 
he paints cigar-labels for a living. There 
were seven of us, and we all had just 
enough talent to keep up with him. I got 
good and tired of it when I was twenty, 
and I came here. I have a position as a 
cloak model at nine dollars a week. Don’t 
stop me, because I want you to see the right 
side of things. It isn’t parading before 
wealthy customers in a Fifth Avenue shop, 
as vou see the cloak models in a musical 
comedy doing. I’m back on the tenth 
floor in the stock-room all day, trying on 
new stuff that comes in, before it’s marked 
and sent down. Then at night I get homie, 
take a good bath, dress up as well as I 
can, and enjoy life my own way. I’ve met 
a few nice people like Bess Kincaid and 
her husband, my board’s paid regularly, 
and I’ve got a dollar to spare. I’m study 
ing nights. I’m going to design things a 
little better than seven thousand other 
women, more or less, are doing. Why don’t 
you hustle around and get a plain, every- 
day job to pay vour room and board while 
you're working out vour dreams?” 

“Will you marry me if I do?” 

She frowned, resenting the imperious 
pull in her nature that hauled her steadily 
toward him. 











“T don’t want to. You break in on all 
my plans. I haven't worked and fretted 
for three years just to throw it all up and 
marry you, providing you get work that will 
pay our living expenses. I want to work, 
too!” 

“No, you don't, not really,” retorted 
Taylor. “The bee hums a song while it 
works to make believe it’s fun. You can't 
tell me a woman honestly likes to get out 
into the world and work. The ones that 
are doing it—I mean the ones like you— 
just haven't met the right man yet, and 
they're too proud and straight to take any 
other because he can take care of them. 
Women like homes—homes, and gardens, 
and children. When they’re pushed out 
of them to work, it’s either because Adam 
has gone on a strike and the crops need 
harvesting, or because he hasn’t shown up 
vet. And I guess it’s the spur that’s needed 
on me. I'll get a job to-morrow. Will you 
kiss me to-night?” 

Peggy sighed, looked over her shoulder, 
saw that the other had gone, 
and put up her lips. 


II 


THE next day, instead of drifting around 
to the art-shops, Taylor gathered up a 
bunch of sketches and peddled_ them. 
Every day he peddled them diligently in 
places where sketches may be shown, and 
they were declined with a swift surety that 
taught him poise, at any rate. 

Over on Fourth Avenue there was a little 
auction-shop in which he liked to rest. 
After trudging blocks, he could go in there, 
delight his tired eyes with the curios and 
antiques, and make believe that he was a 
possible purchaser. 

One day he was early, and the old Ger- 
man who ran the place nodded to him. 
Taylor grasped at the human element and 
told the old man what was in his bundle 
and also his heart. 

“It’s very bad stuff,” said the German 
placidly. “Copy me old masters, and we'll 
make something together.” 

“T’ll perish for my own sins,” 


passengers 


quoth 


Taylor. “Have you «:nything else?” 
“Go around the corner to Cazelli’s 
rathskeller. Say I sent you. He has built 


an Italian pergola in the back out of Mil- 
waukee brick, and his parlor floor is a 
Neapolitan banquet-hall. Tell him you 
want work and your meals. You're blue 
around the lips, man!” 
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Then Taylor remembered. He had not 
been to Kincaid’s for dinner for several 
nights. He was tired and hungry. There- 
fore he hunted up the rathskeller, and Ca- 
zelli liked him. 

“Tt is not that I am the artist, but I 
know the stuff when I it,” he said. 
“You shall remodel my place. It is spring. 
We will make it bloom and attract as the 
spring does!” 

“When?” 
hard. 

Cazelli smiled. The lad had not asked 
the great question of the begging world. 
He had not said, “How much?” He had 
gripped the outstretched hand of oppor- 
tunity. 

The next day he had eaten three meais, 
and was putting up scaffolding to reach Ca- 
zelli’s ceiling. 

He did not hunt up Peggy — not yet. 
He went to work savagely at the first real 
job he had ever tackled. He had dreamed 
of painting wonderful pictures, of laying 
plans for enchanted gardens, and building 
massive piles of splendor for the world to 
gaze at. Here he forgot all that. He could 
eat when he was hungry. He trained the 
waiter to bring him a sandwich when he 
dropped a hammer. Here he could work 
and plan, and put on Cazelli’s walls some 
of the things that lay hidden in his mind 

forms and pictures that beat against their 
cell prison for birth and set him half mad 
with his poverty. 

Cazelli would stand and watch the stuff 
grow. Taylor was painting the side walls 
with strange woodland ways. Here fauns 
danced, there centaurs pursued _ satyrs. 
Red-haired dryads stood tremulous and ex- 
pectant in the shade of the trees. Over,all 


see 


asked Taylor, swallowing 


there were the lure and the mystery of 
spring. 

“Like it?” he asked lazily. 

“Eat all you like,” answered Cazelli 


cheerfully. 

One day he criticized: 

“Your girls all have the same face!’ 

“T have only one girl face in my head,” 
said Taylor without looking around. “She 
is very wonderful.” 

“They all have red hair!” 

“No—she has chestnut hair,” said Tay- 
lor moodily. 

Cazelli chuckled, thrumming a snatch 
from Puccini with his fingers on a table. 
Through the wide glass doors at the back 
a figure passed to and fro in the garden. 


, 
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“UMBERTO, I THINK YOU PAINT THE WONDERFUL PICTURES!" ASSUNTA SAID— 
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TAYLOR GAVE ALL THE BACCHANTES RIPPLING WAVES OF DARK HAIR 
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Cazelli called it a garden. It had no 
grass, but there were four locust-trees, some 


running vines over the pergola, and some 
flowering azaleas in tubs. A girl in a pink 
dress was watering these She balanced 
the huge galvanized-iron can as gracefully 
as any jar of Tuscany. Her dark, glossy 
hair clung in close, soft ripples to her small 
head. The color of her bared throat and 
arms was like old ivory. 

“Look there at another girl,” said Ca- 
zelli genially. “That is my daughter, As- 
sunta. Paint me her head on some of your 
pictures!” 

So, to be obliging, Taylor went out into 
the sunny little back vard close to Third 
Avenue and made sketches of black-haired 
little Assunta Cazelli. 

Always the face of Peggy was nearest 
and dearest to him, but one must eat. At 
night he longed to see her, but he would 
not go to Kincaid’s, and he did not know 
where Peggy lived. 

Assunta kept house for her father on the 
fourth floor, over the restaurant. Some- 
times Taylor was asked to share their mid- 
day meal up there—a wonderful salad, 
good broth, a bit of fish marvelously cooked 
in oil, and garnished till it resembled an 
It was all most 


impressionistic flower-bed. 
an experimental 


convivial and joyous to 
tramp. 

Assunta did net call him 
gave him her own native accent. 

“Umberto, I think you paint the won- 
derful pictures!” 

It was soul music to the tramp, and he 
gave all the bacchantes rippling waves of 
dark hair, close glossy waves that showed 
the shape of their small Tuscan heads. As 
has been said, he was an experimentalist, 
and he was working out his dreams. 


Ill 


One day, as he painted, he heard a 
sound of sobbing, and saw Assunta in the 
garden with her head on her hands. 

‘T will not talk, Umberto! You are the 
cause,” she wept dismally. 

lavlor wiped his hands and came down 
from the scaffolding, serious and con- 
science-stricken. He got the brutal truth 
slung at him without mercy or forethought. 
jealous of you. He has 
And he all I love, 
could 


She 


Hub. 


“Tony is 
broken our engagement. 
and his business getting so fine, we 


marry in June!” 


“What 


asked Tavlor 


is his business?” 
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“T will see him and explain. Don't cry, 
Assunta! It is very simple.” 

“Tt is not simple. I have told him of 
you to make him jealous, for he tells me 
always of a girl that works for him. Now 


he has seen you and your pictures of me, 


and he will not have the face of his 
betrothed all over a rathskeller, he says, 
with tiger-skins wrapped around, and 


those goat men chasing. Umberto, I shall 


die!” 

Taylor was putting on his collar and tie 
very calmly. It might be the end of the 
steady meals, and the thirty dollars a week, 
but justice must be done. 

“Put on your hat and take me to the 
place where this jealous fire-eater works,” 
he said. “He doesn’t understand the exi- 
gencies of art. We will talk to him sen- 
sibly, and he will understand, and you 
shall be married in June, Assunta.” 

“He is very jealous—he will kill you if 
he sees you with me!” said Assunta pas- 
sionately, all the while pinning on her big, 
drooping hat that made her look like a 
pink poppy. 


“And what shall I be doing all that 
time?” cried Taylor merrily. 
It was a ripping day outside—a May 


day of melted golden sunlight that trans 
formed the city like a touch of alchemy 
He made her stop at the corner of Fifth 
Avenue, and piled a bunch of loose-petaled 
roses in her arms. 

“For if he is wise, Assunta,” he told her, 
“Tony will take you now, hire a taxi, whirl 
you down to one of your shadowy churches 
with the open doors, and marry you just 
like that—now!” 

“Ah, you would do that if vou loved!” 
said Assunta admiringly. 

The soul of Taylor turned about and 
grinned at him. Why hadn't he done it? 
Why, that night on top of the bus, after 
he had kissed Peggy, hadn't he taken her 
and married her? Now she had slipped 
through his fingers like a jewel in the sea, 
and the moment would never born 
again! 

Assunta took him down the avenue, past 
Fourteenth Street. Then she began to hunt 
numbers. Taylor lifted up his heart to the 
old arch ahead of him. He was back once 
more in the neighborhood of his dreams 
and gipsying. 

“Tt is here,” said Assunta. 

They turned into a dim entrance, and 
went up in the employees’ elevator. 


| ve 
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“May I speak with Mr. Carravacchio, 
please?” she asked timidly at the desk on 
the tenth floor. 

Taylor bent his head to catch her whis- 
per, while the girl went back to the region 
behind the board partition. 

“He is really the Marchese di Carra- 
vacchio, but one must be ordinary to be a 
He is a wonderful designer 
They rely alto- 


success here. 
and importer of novelties. 
gether on his judgment, and send him 
abroad once a year. He said we would 
have our honeymoon expenses paid.” 

“Tt will all happen,” said Taylor firmly. 
“Fate can tie up my love-affairs into a 
hopeless wad, but it shall not take all the 
beauty and light out of yours. This is 
once when we give it the spur!” 

It appeared that Mr. Carravacchio was 
very busy checking off a fresh consignment 
of Parisian evening cloaks. They might 
step back to the stock-room. 

“Tt is a trap. He will kill me!” shud- 
dered Assunta, going nevertheless. 

Taylor grinned. 

“*Nan’s love is of man’s life a thing 
apart,” he spouted under his breath, nip- 
ping a splinter from the board partition 
for luck. “Tony’s busy, too busy for ro- 
mance and revenge!’ 

And then he was silent, for Assunta, 
with a woman’s intuition, had turned into 
the fitting-room and had flung herself 
into the arms of a very dapper young man 
with a tape-measure around his neck. And 
Taylor’s jaw loosened up its customary 
clinch, for the tape-measure but a second 
previous had been used on Peggy Fraser’s 
arm length! 

There Peggy stood before the long mir- 
ror, lovely as a princess in some of those 
impossible kingdoms that are supposed to 
lie around the Carpathians or the Balkans. 
A magnificent cloak of gray and silver bro- 
cade was slipping from her shoulders, and 
beneath it she wore a velvet gown of the 
hue of the blossoming azaleas in Cazelli’s 
back yard. 

“Qh, thou!” murmured Taylor reverent- 
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ly, trying to reach a hand to her over the 
embracing forms of Tony and his Tuscan 


girl. 

“She is a perfect thirty-four!” ejacu- 
lated the marchese. “It is our model, 
Miss Fraser. Assunta, my angel, control 


yourself! I am not angry with vou. Why 
have you come to bother me with tears? 
It is nearly twelve, and these cloaks must 
go up-town at one.” 

‘Carravacchio,” said Taylor earnestly, 
“she had to come. I had to come. We had 
no voice in the matter. The fauns are dan- 
cing in the groves, and the nymphs are 


pelting one another with blossoms. That's 
all right, lad! You don’t understand, but 
it’s so. We have been led down Fifth 


Avenue to this loft by a troop of dancing 


loves. Make arrangements for the bridal 
trip in June, and we will go. I am the 
man who is decorating Assunta’s father’s 


rathskeller. I do not love her, but I am 
going to marry this other lady to-day!” 

Peggy's face was assuming the tint of 
her gown. 

“Herbert, I forgot to give vou my ad- 
dress. Where have you been?” 

“Working in the  bread-and-butter- 
mine, dear. Oh, I found it!” He gripped 
Peggv’s hands in his joyously, and there 
was a new look of assurance in his eyes. 
“T am earning thirty dollars a week, and 
Cazelli has a friend who also wants fauns 
and centaurs chasing red-haired dryads 
over his rathskeller walls. Adam’s plow is 
in the furrow, honey girl! We'll go down 
to the city hall, as soon as you finish with 
those queenly garments, and be married.” 

“But, dear, listen to me,” began Peggy, 
backing away from him. 

“T will never listen to you again. As- 
sunta has taught me something. Dear, I 
am not going to let you out of my sight 
until we are married to-day!” 

Peggy smiled retrospectively, and put in 
a loose hairpin as he released her. 

“T wondered why you didn’t say all that 
after you’d kissed me that night on the 


” 


bus,” she said. “Il be ready right away! 


POVERTY 


Poor! 
From the miraculous dawn or eve receives; 

Who fails to find rare treasure in a flower, 
And misses the rich largess of the leaves! 





He is poor who neither meed nor dower 


Sennett Stephens 
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T is a constant puzzle to many pub- 
| lishers, and to more authors, to dis- 
cover an adequate reason for the in- 
disputable fact that volumes of collected 
short stories do not sell as well as novels 
distinctly inferior in quality and in interest. 
A writer may have made his mark by a 
swift succession of brief tales, and he may 
be justified in the belief that he has suc- 
ceeded in capturing the attention of the 
reading public; and yet, when he is en- 
couraged to gather these separate narratives 
into a single volume, he is likely to be 
sorely disappointed by the statements which 
his publishers will render to him semi- 
annually. 

Of course, there are striking and signifi- 
cant exceptions to this general statement. 
Bret Harte’s short stories, for example, out- 
weigh his few attempts at the novel, not 
only in value but also in popularity; and 
the fame of Mr. Rudyard Kipling rests 
securely upon his lesser narratives, getting 
little support from his longer fictions—al- 
though at least one of these, “Kim,” is a 
masterpiece of which any novelist of our 
language might well be proud. 

Yet although this puzzle may 
baffling, there is no difficulty in suggesting 
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several explanations. In the first place, 
the reading public to which the monthly 
and weekly magazines appeal is immensely 
larger than that which buys or borrows 
books. There are hundreds of thousands 
of men and women and children who never 
think of procuring a book, but content 
themselves with subscribing to a popular 
periodical or two, or with buying the suc- 
cessive numbers as they appear. And this 
magazine public includes the book public, 
so that a certain proportion of possible 
readers of any volume of short stories, and 
often a very large proportion of them, have 
already read these tales “when they first 
came out”—as the high-school girl said 
she had read “Romeo and Juliet.” 

In the place, the reader who 
settles himself down in a corner with a 
book in his hand seems to prefer a book 
that is a book—that is to say, complete in 
itself and continuous in its appeal, carrying 
him along with unbroken interest from the 
first page to the last. He likes to behold 
the first meeting of the hero with the 
heroine, and to follow the course of true 
love until in the final chapter he is assured 
that they live happy ever after. Now the 
magazine-reader is never in this mood, for 


second 
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he cannot help knowing that his monthly 
or his weekly is a miscellany, that it is, 
so to speak, a literary department-store 
proffering all sorts of wares for all sorts of 
purchasers. He is content to find a brief 
tale sandwiched between a picturesque ac- 
count of the latest invention and a prose- 
portrait of the latest celebrity. 

There may be other reasons, no doubt, 
for the fact that volumes of short stories, 
however excellent, do not tempt that warv 
entity, the average reader, as potently as 
the novel. But these two explanations are 
sufficient in themselves; and the second is 
the more significant. The chief disadvan- 
tage of the collection of brief tales is the 
discontinuity which is inherent in any 
such gathering of independent narratives. 
Emerson once asserted that the sentences 
in his essays were “ infinitely repellent par- 
ticles”; and the same remark might be 
made about the ordinary volume of dis- 
connected narratives. In fact, the attitude 
of the average reader toward any volume 
of brief tales is very much like that of the 
Scotsman who was left to amuse himself 
with the dictionary, and who declared 
conscientiously that they “were gude 
stories, but unco’ short.” 


THE “CENTRAL CHARACTER” METHOD 

It is true that Bret Harte, taking the 
hint from Thackeray, who had got it from 
Balzac, or from Shakespeare, managed to 
carry over the interest from one short story 
to another by continually bringing before 
us certain characters—Jack Hamlin, Yuba 
Bill, and Colonel Starbottle. So Mr. Kip- 
ling, having conceived his “ Soldiers Three,” 
gave us a series of pictures from life in 
which now Mulvaney, then Learoyd or 
Ortheris, was the central figure, supported 
always by the two others. 

This device for conferring a semblance 
of unity upon a miscellany of independent 
narratives Mr. Kipling has since employed 
again and again. He went back to a brief 
tale called “Slaves of the Lamp,” and de- 
vised half a dozen other complications in 
which the same characters appeared; and 
this was the origin of “Stalky & Co.” He 
went back to another brief tale, “In the 
Rukh,” and imagined the earlier adven- 
tures of Mowgli; and this was the origin 
of the first “Jungle Book.” In each of 
these several volumes we have an inconse- 
quential and casual serial story, with epi- 
sodes complete in themselves, and with a 
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single group of characters carried over from 
one episode to another. We have not in 
any one of these books a complete and 
compact novel; we have only a sequence 
of congruous incidents, of which almost 
any one could be omitted, and of which 
there could be as many more as the gifted 
author might choose to give us. 

And this is the method adopted by Sir 
Arthur Conan Doyle in the interminable 
accumulation of the disjointed adventures 
of Sherlock Holmes. It is also the method 
adopted by Mr. E. W. Hornung in setting 
forth the inexhaustible exploits of Raffles. 
Every one of the experiences of the de- 
ductive detective or of the amateur cracks- 
man is independent and complete in itself; 
and yet the personality of these two allur- 
ing figures of fantasy gives an obvious 
unity to any volume into which a round 
dozen of the records of their fascinating 
achievements may have been garnered. 


STORIES LIKE A STRING OF PEARLS 

A hypercritical objector might be moved 
to raise a cavil or two. The unity of the 
volumes thus attained is a little factitious. 
It may be likened to that of a string of 
sausages, each of the several elements being 
rich in nourishment, and all of them being 
compounded of the same materials. Or, if 
this figure of speech seems a little too 
homely, let us say that the artificial unity 
of these books is like that of a chaplet of 
pearls, each of them having a spherical 
symmetry of its own, and yet lending luster 
to its companions by juxtaposition. 

The hypercritical objector might admit 
that the device of the same central figure 
appearing in a succession of narratives de- 
prives the volume of the broken-backed 
weakness inseparable from any collection 
of short stories; but he might also insist 
that narratives thus succeeding one another 
are not so much true short stories, each 
possessing what Poe termed the effect of 
“totality,” as mere episodes, possibly com- 
plete in themselves, but more or less defi- 
cient in that ultimate completeness which 
Poe insisted upon in a true short story. He 
might urge, also, that the conjunction of 
these successive narratives is rather hap- 
hazard, and that the volume in which they 
are gathered cannot but lack the forward 
movement and artistically prepared cul- 
mination of a real novel. 

But, after all, why should we listen any 
longer to a hypercritical observer? If we 
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do not tear ourselves away from him, he 
might be disagreeable enough to call our 
attention to the fact that this novel device, 
this latest modern improvement in the art 
of story-telling, is not novel at all. And 
if we disputed this, he might be dis- 
courteous enough to prove his contention by 
recalling to our memories the successive 
papers in which Steele and Addison set be- 
fore the readers of the Spectator, more than 
two centuries ago, the pleasantly humorous 
portrait of Sir Roger de Coverley. 

He might even be persistent enough to 
insist that the same device could be dis- 
covered in the “Gil Blas” of Le Sage, the 
successive parts of which were first pub- 
lished intermittently after intervals of 
varying length, during which the author 
was thinking up fresh episodes wherein his 
unheroic hero might figure as a spectator 
or as a participant. The successive epi- 
sodes in “Gil Blas” —and in the innumer- 
able host of picaresque novels modeled on 
Le Sage’s inimitable narrative—never co- 
here very closely, and they might be 
shuffled and rearranged at will without 
breaking the thread of the story. And it 
is here that they reveal their indisputable 
similarity to the books in which we read 
about the deeds of Sherlock Holmes and 
about the misdeeds of Raffles. 

OF FICTION 


A NEW FORM 


When we have bidden the hypercritical 
observer, with his inconveniently long 
memory, to hold his peace; and when we 
have turned our backs upon him and left 
him to the solitary enjoyment of his ma- 
licious acuteness, we may as well admit 
that even if the device has its defects, like 
everything else that is human, and even if 
it is not novel, like most things that are 
human, it is serviceable. And being serv- 
iceable, it is popular. At least half a dozen 
writers of fiction in the United States and 
in Great Britain are composing serial 
stories with independent episodes, thus be- 
stowing upon the magazines the advantage 
of a succession of incidents each sub- 
stantially self-contained, while reserving 
for their subsequent volumes the advantage 
of a consecutive narrative, having its center 
of interest in a single character or in a 
group of characters. The result of this 
popularity is that we have now a new form 
of fiction, intermediate between the true 


novel and the true short story, and yet 
possessed of qualities all its own. 
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Four books in this new form have ap- 
peared in the past few months, two of them 
American and two of them British. The 
couple which come to us from the other 
side of the Atlantic are the “Witching 
Hill” of Mr. E. W. Hornung and “ The 
Adventures of Miss Gregory” of Mr. 
Perceval Gibbon. The pair which are 
native to our own soil are “Scientific 
Sprague,” by Mr. Francis Lynde, and 
“Phoebe, Ernest, and Cupid,” by Mrs. 
Inez Haynes Gilmore. 

Perhaps it is more courteous to our kin 
across the sea to deal first with the stories 
of the friendly alien. 


DARK DEEDS ON WITCHING HILL 


“"There are,” said Stevenson, “so far 
as I know, three ways, and three ways only, 
of writing a story. You may take a plot 
and fit characters to it, or you may take a 
character and choose incidents and situa- 
tions to develop it, or, lastly, you may take 
a certain atmosphere and get actions and 
persons to express and realize it.” In 
“Witching Hill” Mr. Hornung has chosen 
the third of these three ways; and the unity 
which we discover in his eight tales is due 
to the fact that they all take place on the 
estate known as Witching Hill, and to the 
further fact that the atmosphere of Witch- 
ing Hill is dread with danger and murky 
with mystery. 

Once upon a time, several generations 
ago, Witching Hill was the seat of a wicked 
nobleman guilty of all the crimes cata- 
logued in the Newgate calendar; and the 
evil that he did lives after him. Witching 
Hill is accursed, and those who come to 
reside in the suburban villas which are 
erected on the subdivided estate are sub- 
dued to what they live in. Now one and 
now another of those blameless dwellers is 
moved by irresistible impulse to deeds of 
darkness, in the devising of which Mr. 
Hornung exhibits his mechanical dexterity 
of invention. Sometimes the mechanism is 
a little obvious in its working, and some- 
times the invention almost rises to the 
higher level of imagination. 

It is to be regretted that Mr. Hornung’s 
style is a little careless and not a little 
lacking in distinction; but he is an ac- 
complished practitioner of the art of story- 
telling, and he knows how to spin a good 
yarn. He is even meticulous in putting 
into the mouths of his characters certain 
characteristic Briticisms unfamiliar to 
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One of his personages 
says, “ Aren't 1?” although this personage 
is represented as a man of education. And 
in another place we are told that another 
personage had “behaved just like he 
would ””—a locution heard in the United 
States only on the lips of the illiterate. 
These little touches of linguistic realism 
are perhaps somewhat surprising in a 
record of fantastic misadventures. 


American readers. 


MISS GREGORY’S NOTABLE EXPERIENCES 


In the record of realistic adventure Mr. 
Perceval Gibbon avoids any verbal incon- 
gruity of this sort. To a reviewer who 
loves both literature and life there is ever a 
keen pleasure in praising a book in which 
he has found both life and literature. In 
“The Adventures of Miss Gregory” there 
is a true vision of the world, framed in 
phrases that ring true. Mr. Gibbon’s 
volume is conspicuously well written; his 
English is nervous and muscular. And his 
stories are due rather to his imagination 
than to his invention, ingenious as he dis- 
closes himself to be in hitting upon unex- 
pected happenings for his sturdy heroine 
to take a hand in. 

Mr. Gibbon has preferred the second of 
Stevenson’s three ways of writing a story. 
He has taken a character and chosen 
incidents and situations to develop it—or 
rather to display its different aspects. Miss 
Gregory is already fifty years of age when 
we first make her acquaintance, and we 
have no right to expect a woman of this 
maturity to modify her characteristics. The 
most we can expect is to have the author 
select such situations and incidents as will 
disclose her to us more or less completely. 
And this is precisely what Mr. Gibbon has 
accomplished with easy art and with un- 
failing ingenuity. 

Miss Gregory is an Englishwoman of 
birth and breeding, “composed, shrewd, 
and friendly,” and with “just the least 
touch of the arrogance of the high caste” 
which “was not the least potent of her 
weapons.” She is a lady of indefatigable 
firmness and of resolute keenness. 

It was her business in life to see and to re- 
member; she was a professional spectator. 


She veyaged far afield and alone, in the 
heart of Africa, in Russia, and in Germany, 
and finally in her native England. 

She had it in mind that her travels should 
result in a book—a book full of meat, 
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spiced with character, and pungent with real 
raw life. 

And once, when she was on a little 
Portuguese steamer trading along the 
African coast, she began to make acquaint- 
ances among her obviously disclassed com- 
panions, and she found “character enough 
to dramatize a dictionary.” 

All the episodes are dominated by the 
strong personality of this serene and re- 
sourceful Englishwoman, always kindly, 
and forever curious of humanity. She 
meets many strange folk in her variegated 
wanderings, and to her they are always 
fellow human beings, even the queerest of 
them and even the worst of them. And 
these other persons—disreputable outcasts, 
for the most part — appearing only in a 
single episode and then disappearing for- 
ever from the reader’s sight, are all of 
them vividly alive. The author has given 
us a book after his heroine’s heart, “ full 
of meat, spiced with character, and pungent 
with real raw life.” Even a reviewer who 
happens to know little or nothing of the 
far countries Miss Gregory went forth to 
see, cannot fail to feel that the author’s 
report of them is the truth and nothing but 
the truth—although, of course, it is not 
the whole truth, for that is not always fit 
for fiction. 

It is a far cry from the coast of Africa 
to the center of North America, and from 
the record of the adventures of the very 
British Miss Gregory to the record of the 


adventures of the very American Mr. 
Sprague. 
STORIES OF A WESTERN RAILROAD 
In “Scientific Sprague” Mr. Francis 


Lynde has managed to combine two of the 
three ways of writing a story, as Stevenson 
declared them. He has taken a character 
and chosen incidents to display this char- 
acter; and he has also taken a certain at- 
mosphere, getting actions to express it and 
to realize it. 

The character is Scientific Sprague, so 
called because he utilizes the habit of 
acute observation, and of imaginative de- 
duction from what he has observed, which 
he has acquired in the pursuit of natural 
The atmosphere is that of a 
struggling railroad in the middle West, 
a railroad managed by a friend of the 
scientist and coveted by a larger railroad 
system, the managers of which are singu- 
larly unscrupulous in the means they em- 


science. 
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ploy to capture the prize desired. And it is 
this atmosphere of railroad life which gives 
freshness to a series of tales that might 
otherwise differ only a little from a host 
of other detective stories. 

“A book is always good,” said the great 
French critic, Taine, in one of his letters, 
“when one puts into it facts that others 
have not observed; and every one possesses 
such facts, having lived in certain special 
circles unknown to others.” 

The special circle that Mr. Lynde knows 
is that of the American railroad, with all 
the manifold mysteries and with all the in- 
finite complexities of its intricate operation. 
Mr. Lynde possesses facts that other writers 
of detective stories have not observed, and 
this is his special qualification. His half- 
dozen episodes are all of them incidents of 
the long struggle for the retention of a single 
railroad in the hands of its rightful owners. 
The financial pirates who seek to scuttle 
the enterprise are fertile in devising unex- 
pected methods for disorganizing the serv- 
ice of the road, and for thus rendering it 
an easier prey; and Scientific Sprague, ap- 
plying always the methods of modern 
science, is able to discover and to disclose 
and to defeat their machinations. 


THE HISTORY OF AN AMERICAN FAMILY 


In “Phoebe and Ernest,” and in its suc- 
cessor, “ Phoebe, Ernest, and Cupid,” Mrs. 
Inez Haynes Gilmore has taken not a single 
character but four—a father, a mother, a 
son, and a daughter—and she has chosen 
incidents and situations to show the de- 
velopment of every one of the quartet. 

In the course of the two dozen episodes 
which fill these two volumes we _ see 
Phabe and Ernest at first almost as chil- 
dren, and then outgrowing their childhood 
and putting aside childish things. We see 
the parents watching the two young folks 
as they blunder into manhood and woman- 
hood, passing through their immature love- 
affairs, and thereby discovering themselves. 
We see them married, each in turn; and we 
see them at last with children of their own. 
And as Phabe and Ernest grow before our 
eyes, so do their parents, who have finally 
to learn the art of being grandparents—to 
borrow the felicitous phrase of Victor 
Hugo. 

These two volumes might almost be en- 
titled “ The History of an American Fam- 
ily in the Early Years of the Twentieth 
Century.” The author sets before us the 
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romance of girlhood and of boyhood—and 
also the romance of motherhood and of 
fatherhood; and it would be difficult to 
declare which pair she has set before us 
with a more sympathetic understanding, 
the young folks or the old folks. They 
are richly realized, all four of them; they 
are highly individual and yet broadly 
typical; and they are intensely, essentially, 
absolutely, absorbingly American, hope- 
lessly inconceivable in any other environ- 
ment than in these United States. They 
are our sort of folks—the sort of folks that 
we are glad to know, and that we should 
be glad to be—clean, kindly, friendly, full 
of humor, and of good humor. 

They are native to our native land, redo- 
lent of the soil, rooted in it, and flowering 
from it. And the record of their lives, as 
Mrs. Gilmore has made it in these two 
volumes, is an invaluable document, of 
which the only fault is that it gives us a 
family portrait perhaps a little too flat- 
tering, as is the pardonable habit of family 
portraits. 

It would be amusing to speculate upoi 
the opinion of the manners and customs 
of this American family which would be 
formed by an educated foreigner. It is safe 
to say that an Italian or a Spaniard, a 
Frenchman or a German, would not know 
what to make of the life he would find 
described in these delightful pages. Even 
a friendly alien from Great Britain would 
be puzzled to understand it. Indeed, there 
would be advantage in adding these two 
volumes to Baedeker’s “ United States,” 
Bryce’s “ American Commonwealth,” and 
Lowell’s “ On a Certain Condescension in 
Foreigners,” to form a collection of books 
about us which every invading Briton 
should be required to read before landing 
on our shores. 

To see ourselves as others see us is not 
so important, in reality, as to see ourselves 
as we are. This account of Phabe and 
Ernest will help us to this clear vision of 
ourselves; and this is why Mrs. Gilmore’s 
volumes have a value beyond that due to 
her skill in story-telling and in character- 
creation. There are many other American 
families, no doubt, very different in every 
way from this that she has set before us; 
and it is only a fragment of the long spec- 
trum of American life that is here pre- 
sented. But these other American families 
have also their chroniclers or will have 
them in time. 














JOAN THURSDAY’ 
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XXXI 


EFORE leaving the restaurant, Quard 
outlined in detail his plans for 
producing “ The Lie” for vaude- 

ville presentation. He named the other two 
actors—his negro dresser was to double as 
the servant—and a producing director of 
the first caliber, who, he said, thought 
highly enough of the play to have agreed 
to “put it on.” 

Joan was a little overcome. Peter Glou- 
cester was a producer quite worthy to be 
named in the same breath with Wilbrow. 

“Well, he believes in the piece,’ Quard 
explained. “He says he'll give us ten 


afternoon rehearsals for a hundred and 
fifty. It'll be worth it.” 
“You must think so,” agreed Joan, a 


little awed. 
“ You bet I do! This means a lot to me. 
I gotter do something to keep my head 


above out-of-town stock—or the movies 
again.” Mentioning his recent experience, 
he shuddered realistically. “ But if this 


ain’t actor-proof, I’m no judge. Gloucester 
says so, too; and to have him tone it up 
into a sure-enough classy production will 
be worth—something, I tell you! ” 

His hesitation was due to the fact that 
Quard was secretly counting on the repre- 
sentations of his agent, Boskerk, who in- 
sisted that, properly presented, the sketch 
would earn four hundred and fifty dollars 
a week, instead of the three hundred that 
Quard had named to Joan. But Joan over- 
looked his lamely retrieved slip; she was all 
preoccupied with a glowing sense of grati- 
fication growing out of this indorsement 
of her first surmise, that Quard had only 
waited on her consent to go ahead. 

The thought was unctuous flattery to her 
conceit, inflating it tremendously even in 


* This story began in the December 
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the face of a shrewd suspicion that it was 
sentiment, rather than an exaggerated con- 
ception of her histrionic ability, that had 
made Quard reckon her cooperation indis- 
pensable. ‘That the man was infatuated 
with her she was quite convinced. On the 
other hand, she didn’t believe him suffi- 
ciently blinded by passion to imperil the 
success of his venture by giving her the 
chief part unless he believed she could play 
it—“ actor-proof” or no. 

“Lis’n, girlie,” Quard pursued after a 
meditative moment. “Could you begin re- 
hearsing to-morrow?” 

“Of course I could.” 

“Because, if we don’t, we lose three 
days.” 

“How?” 

“Well,” Quard explained with a sheep- 
ish grin, “I guess I ain’t any more nutty 
than the next actor you'll meet on Broad- 
way; but I’d as lief slip my bank-roll to 
the waiter for a tip as start anything on a 
Friday. And Sat’day and Sunday’s busy 
days for the jinx, too. I got too much up 
to wish anything mean on this piece.” 

At his suggestion they left the dining- 
room by the Forty-Fourth Street entrance, 
and Joan waited in the hotel lobby while 
Quard communicated with Gloucester by 
telephone. 

“Tt’s all right,” he announced, beaming, 
as he emerged from the booth. “ Peter’s 
ready to commence to-morrow aft’noon. 
Now I got to round up the rest of the 
bunch.” 

“Where will it be?” asked Joan. 

“Don’t know yet—TI'll telephone you 
where in the morning, at the latest.” 

Hastening home, Joan plunged at once 
into the study of her part, with the greater 
readiness since the occupation was anody- 
nous to an uneasy conscience. Though she 
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was what is known as a “quick study,” 
this new role was a difficult one. By far 
the longest, and unquestionably the most 
important, it comprised fully half the total 
number of “sides” in the composition— 
nearly half as many again as were con- 
tained in Quard’s part, the next in order 
of significance. 

Her application was. hindered by a per- 
plexing interruption in the early evening, 
when a box was delivered to her containing 
a dozen magnificent red roses, and nothing 
else—neither a card nor a line of identifi- 
cation. At first inclining to credit Quard 
with this extravagance, on second thought 
she remembered Marbridge, whom she felt 
instinctively to be quite capable of such 
overtures. For the rest of the night her 
mind was largely distracted by empty 
guesswork, and futile attempts to decide 
whether or not she ought to run the risk 
of thanking Quard when next they met. 

Eventually she made up her mind to let 
the sender furnish the clue. Inasmuch as 
Quard never said anything which the most 
ready imagination could interpret as a 
reference to the offering, she came in time 
to feel tolerably satisfied that the anony- 
mous donor must have been Marbridge. 

Getting home on Saturday night, after a 
hard day’s work and a late dinner with 
Quard, she was informed that a gentleman 
had called and asked for her during the 
afternoon, but had left neither word nor 
card. The same thing happened on Mon- 
day, under like circumstances; after which 
the attempts to see her were discontinued. 

The task of whipping “ The Lie” into 
shape went on so steadily that Joan had 
little leisure to waste in wondering about 
Marbridge or in feeling flattered by his in- 
terest. She even ceased, except at odd mo- 
ments, to regard Quard as a man and 
therefore a possible conquest. Gloucester 
drilled the actors without mercy, and 
spared himself as little. A pursy body, 
with the childish, moonlike face of a born 
comedian, he applied himself to the work 
with the extravagant solemnity of a minor 
poet mouthing his own perfumed verses at 
a literary dinner. 

During rehearsals his manner was im- 
mitigably austere, aloof, inspired; but 
however precious his methods, he achieved 
brilliant effects in the despised medium of 
claptrap melodrama. Under his tutelage 


even Joan achieved surprising heights of 
emotional portrayal — and this, singularly 
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enough, without learning to despise him as 
she had despised Wilbrow. 

She learned what either Wilbrow had 
lacked the time to teach her, or she had 
then been unable to learn—how to assume 
‘the requisite mood the moment she left the 
wings and drop it like a mask as soon as 
she came off stage again. She was soon 
able to hate and fear Quard with every 
fiber of her being throughout their long 
scenes of dialogue, and to chat with him in 
unfeigned amiability both before and after. 
And her liking and admiration for the 
man deepened daily, as Gloucester deftly 
molded his plastic talents into a rude but 
powerful impersonation. 

Partly because of the brevity of the little 
play, which enabled them to run through 
it several times of an afternoon, and_partly 
because Gloucester was hard up and in a 
hurry to collect his fee, the company was 
prepared well within the designated ten 
days. And through the influence of Bos- 
kerk, the agent, they were favored with an 
early opportunity to present it at a “ pro- 
fessional try-out” matinée, a weekly fea- 
ture of one of the better-class moving- 
picture and vaudeville houses. 

The audiences attracted by such trial 
performances are the most singular in com- 
position, and of the most difficult temper 
that one could imagine—with the possible 
exceptions of a London first-night house 
bent on booing, whatever the merits of the 
offering, and a body of jaded New York 
critics and apathetic loungers assembled 
for their fourth consecutive premiére in a 
week toward the end of a long, hard winter. 

On Tuesday afternoons and nights, as a 
rule, these audiences foregather in the 
“ combination houses ” of New York. Save 
for a sprinkling of agents and bored man- 
agers, they are animated by a single mo- 
tive, the desire to laugh — preferably at, 
but, at a pinch, with those attempting to 
win their approbation. Their sense of 
humor has been nourished on the sidewalk 
banana-peel, the slap-stick, and the patch 
on the southern exposure of the tramp’s 
trousers. They will accept with the silence 
of curiosity, if not of respect, and at times 
will even applaud, straight, “ legitimate” 
acting; but the slightest slip or evidence of 
hesitation on the part of the actor, the 
faintest suggestion of bathos in a line, or 
even the tardy adjustment of one of the 
wings after the rise of the curtain, will be 
hailed with shrieks of delight and derision. 
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Before an assemblage of this character 
“The Distinguished Romantic Actor, Chas. 
H. Quard & Co.” presented “ The Lie” 
as the fifth number of a matinée bill. 

Waiting in the wings, Joan watched the 
stage-hands shift and maneuver flats and 
ceiling into place, and arrange furniture 
and properties at the direction of the David, 
who “doubled” that role with the duties 
of stage- manager. She listened to the 
dreadful wails of a voiceless vocalist who, 
on the other side of the scene-drop, was 
rendering with a sublime disregard for key 
and tempo a ballad of sickening senti- 
mentality. She heard the feet of the au- 
dience, stamping in time, drown out both 
song and accompaniment. Then came a 
roar of laughter and hand-clapping that 
signalized the retirement of the vocalist. 
For the first and only time, she experienced 
premonitory symptoms of stage fright. 

Through what seemed a wait of several 
minutes after the disappearance of the 
despised singer — who, half-reeling, half- 
running, with tears furrowing her enameled 
cheeks, brushed past Joan on her way to 
her dressing-room—the applause continued. 
It rose, fell, died out, and revived, in vain 
attempts to lure the object of its ridicule 
back before the footlights. 

At a word from David, the stage-hands 
vanished, and at his nod Joan moved on— 
David seating himself and opening a news- 
paper, while the girl, trembling, took up a 
position near a property fireplace, with an 
after-dinner coffee-cup and saucer in her 
hands. She was looking her best in the 
evening frock purchased for the week-end 
at Tanglewood, and was in full command 
of her lines and business; but there was a 
lump in her throat and a sickly sensation 
in the pit of her stomach, as the cheap 
orchestra took up the refrain of a time- 
worn melody which had been pressed into 
service as curtain music. 

Peering over the edge of his newspaper, 
David spoke final words of kindly counsel: 

“Don’t you mind, whatever happens. 
Make believe they ain’t no audience.” 

The house was quiet, the music very 
clear. Kneeling within the recess of the 
fireplace, almost near enough to touch her 
hand, Quard begged plaintively: 

“For the love of goodness, don’t let their 
kidding queer you, girlie! Remember, 


Boskerk promised he’d have Martin Beck 
out front.” 
Joan nodded. 
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The curtain rose. Through the haze of 
footlights the auditorium was vaguely 
visible, a vast and gloomy amphitheater 
dotted with an infinite, orderly multitude of 
round, pink spots, and still with the hush 
of expectancy. Joan thought of a dotted 
lavender foulard she had recently coveted 
in a department-store; and the incon- 
gruity in some measure restored her as- 
surance. 

Turning her head slowly, she looked at 
David, who was properly intent on his 
newspaper. She smiled, and parted her 
lips to speak the opening line, when from 
the gallery floated a shrill, boyish squeal: 

“Gee! Pipe the pippin!” 

The audience rocked and roared. Joan’s 
heart sank; then, suddenly, resentment 
kindled her temper. She grew coldly, 
furiously angry, and forgot entirely to be 
afraid of this stupid, bawling beast, the 
public; but her faint, charming smile never 
varied a fraction. 

Turning, she spoke the first line, heed- 
less of the uproar; and as if magically it 
was stilled. A feeling of contempt and 
superiority further encouraged her. She 
repeated the words, which were of no 
special value to the plot—merely a trick of 
construction to postpone the ringing of a 
telephone-bell long enough to let the au- 
dience grasp the relationship of those upon 
the stage. 

In a respectful silence, David looked up 
and replied. The telephone-bell rang. 
Turning ¢0 the instrument on the table be- 
side him, he lifted the receiver to his ear, 
and the plot began to unfold. 

David, the husband, in his suburban 
home, was being called to New York on 
unexpected business with a client booked 
to sail for Europe in the morning. It was 
night. Reluctant to go, he none the less 
vielded to pressure, rang for the coachman, 
and ordered a carriage, in spite of the 
protests of Joan, his wife. She was to be 
left alone in the house with their little 
son, for the maids were out and the coach- 
man slept beyond call, in the stable. 

Reassuring her with his promise to re- 
turn at the earliest moment, David de- 
parted. A brief and affectionate passage 
between the two was rendered inaudible by 
derisive laughter; but this was almost in- 
stantly silenced as Quard showed himself 
at a window in the back of the set, peering 
furtively in at the lonely woman in the 
unguarded house. 
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A capable actor when properly guided, 
and fresh from the hands of one of the 
most cunning producers connected with the 
American stage, he contrived, without ut- 
tering a word, to infuse into this brief ap- 
parition at the window a sense of criminal 
and sinister mystery which instantly en- 
chained the imagination of the audience. 
In the tense silence of the house, the nerv- 
ous gasp of a high-strung woman was dis- 
tinctly audible; but it passed without 
eliciting a single hoot. 

Darting round to the door, Quard en- 
tered and addressed Joan. She cried out 
strongly in mingled terror and horror. A 
few crisp and rapid lines uncovered the 
argument; Quard was the woman’s first 
husband, who had married and deserted 
her all in a week, and whom she had be- 
lieved dead. Ashamed of that mad union 
with a dissolute blackguard, she had con- 
cealed it from the husband of her second 
marriage. Now she was confronted with 
the knowledge that her innocently bigamous 
position would be made public unless she 
submitted to blackmail. Promising, in her 
torment, to give the man all he demanded, 
she induced him to leave before the return 
of the servant. 

At this moment the scene curtain fell, 
and a notice was flashed upon it informing 
the audience that the short moment it re- 
mained down indicated a lapse of five 
hours in the action. Already the interest 
of the spectators had been so fixed that 
they applauded with sincerity. 

Hurrying to her dressing-room, Joan 
stepped out of her pretty frock and into a 
negligee. The removal of a few pins per- 
mitted her hair to fall down her back in a 
long, thick, plaited rope of bronze. Then, 
grasping a revolver loaded with blanks, she 
ran back to the second left entrance. 

The scene curtain was already up. On 
the stage, in semidarkness, a thief, having 
broken into the house by way of the back 
window, was attempting to force the com- 
bination of a small safe behind a screen. 
Quard, the blackmailer, kneeling to peer 
through the fireplace, lifted a signaling 
hand to Joan. David stamped off-stage 
with a heavy foot. In alarm, the thief hid 
himself behind the screen. The girl en- 
tered, with a line of soliloquy to indicate 
that she had been awakened by the noise of 
the burglar’s entrance. As she turned up 


the lights by means of a _ wall switch, 
Quard reentered by way of the window, in 
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a well-simulated state of semidrunkenness, 
which had roused his distrust and brought 
him back to watch and threaten his wife. 

Here happened one of those terrible 
blunders which seem almost inseparable 
from first performances. As Joan wheeled 
round, to recognize Quard, her hand nerv- 
ously contracted on the revolver, and it ex- 
ploded pointblank at Quard’s chest. Had 
it been loaded, he must inevitably have 
been killed then and there; and when, pull- 
ing himself together, he managed to go on 
with the business — springing upon Joan 
and wresting the weapon from her — the 
audience betrayed exquisite appreciation 
of the impossibility, and shrieked and 
whooped with joy unrestrained. 

It was some minutes before they could 
audibly take up the dialogue And this 
was fortunate, in a way; for the shock of 
that unexpected explosion had caused 
Quard to “dry up”—as the slang of the 
stage terms nervous dryness of the throat, 
whether or not accompanied by forgetful- 
ness. He required that pandemoniac pause 
in which to recover; and even when able 
to make himself heard, he repeated hoarse- 
ly and with extreme difficulty the line 
called to him by David, who was holding 
the prompt-book, in the fireplace. 

But the instinct of one bred to the stage 
from childhood saved him. With com- 
parative quiet restored, he braced up and 
played out the scene with admirable verve 
and technique. Joan was aware that, 
stronger though her réle might be, the man 
was giving a performance that over- 
shadowed it heavily. 

The blackmailer was drunk and brutal; 
David had telephoned that he was at the 
railroad station and would be home in 
twenty minutes; Quard, not contented with 
promises, insisted cn money, of which the 
woman had none to give him, or her jewels, 
which were locked away in the safe. When 
she refused to give him the combination or 
to open the safe, Quard, in besotted rage, 
attempted to force her to open it. Strug- 
gling, they overturned the screen, exposing 
the thief. 

Through a breathless and silent instant 
the two men faced each other, Quard be- 
wildered, the burglar seeing his way of 
escape barred. Then simultaneously they 
fired, Quard using the woman’s revolver. 
One shot only took effect—the thief’s—and 
that fatally. 

Quard fell. Joan seized the other man’s 
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arm and urged him from the house. As 
he vanished through the window, she 
picked up the revolver which Quard had 
dropped, and turned to the door. Frantic 
with alarm, David entered. Joan reeled 
into his arms, screaming: 

“T have killed a burglar!” 

On this tableau the curtain fell — and 
rose and fell again and again at the direc- 
tion of the house-manager deferring to an 
enthusiastic audience. Crude and raw as 
was this composition, the unexpectedness 
of its last line and the strength with which 
it was acted won the unstinted approval of 
a public ever hungry for melodrama. 

Quard, revivified, bowing and smiling 
with suave and deprecatory grace; Joan, in 
tears of excitement and delight; and the 
subordinate members of the company in 
varying stages of gratification over the 
prospect of prompt bookings and a long 
engagement, were obliged to hold the stage 
through nine curtain-calls. 

On her way back to her dressing-room 
Joan was halted by a touch on her shoul- 
der. She paused, to recognize Gloucester, 
of whose presence in the house she had 
been ignorant. 

“Very well done, my dear,” he said 
loftily; “very well done. You’ve got the 
makings of an actress in you, if you don’t 
lose your head. Now run along and dry 
your eyes, like a good girl, and don’t bother 
me with your silly gratitude!” 

With this he bruskly turned his back to 
her. But Quard, overtaking her in the 
gangway, without hesitation or apology 
folded her in his arms and kissed her on 
the lips. Joan submitted without remon- 
strance, athrill and elate. 

“Girlie,” he cried exultantly, “you're a 
wonder! I knew you could do it! But, oh 
Lord, you nearly finished me when you let 
that gun off right in my face!” 

Somehow she found her way home alone, 
and shut herself up in the hall bedroom 
to calm down and try to review the triumph 
sensibly. Unquestionably she had done 
well. Quard had done much better—but 
no wonder! She wasn’t jealous; she was 
glad for his sake as well as for her own. 

Of course, this meant a great change. 
There was to come the day of reckoning 
with Matthias. She had four letters of his, 
not one of which she had answered. If 
“The Lie” won booking, and she took to 
the road with it—as she knew in her soul 
she would; nothing now could keep her off 
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the stage—she would almost certainly lose 
Matthias. 

Quard, however, would remain to her; 
and of Quard she was very sure. That he 
loved her with genuine and generous de- 
votion was now the one clear and indis- 
putable fact in her unstable existence. If 
only he would keep from drinking! 

He was to telephone as soon as he re- 
ceived any encouraging news; and he had 
expected definite word from Boskerk be- 
fore the afternoon was over. In anticipa- 
tion of being called down-stairs at any 
minute, Joan remained in her street dress, 
weary though she was with reaction and 
simple fatigue. It was nearly eight o’clock 
before she was summoned. 

“That you, girlie?” came 
to her breathless “ Hello?” 

“Yes, yes, Charlie. What is it?” 

“T’ve seen Boskerk—in fact, I’m eating 
with him now. It’s all settled. We’re to 
open next Monday somewhere in New 
England—Springfield, probably; and we’ll 
get forty weeks solid on top of that.” 

“T’m so glad!” 

“Sure you are. 

“ And—Charlie 
Hello?” 

Are you—are you all right?” 
Sure I’m all right. Good night, girlie. 
Take care of yourself. See you to-morrow.” 

“Good night,” said Joan. 

Hooking up the receiver, she leaned mo- 
mentarily against the wall, feeling a little 
faint and ill. Was it simply overtaxed 
imagination that made her believe she had 


the answer 


, 


We're all glad, I guess.’ 
> she stammered. 





- 


- 
> 


- 
- 


detected a slight constraint in Quard’s 
voice—a_ hesitation designed to cover 
blurred enunciation ? 


XXXII 

WHEN Joan met Quard in the morning, 
her anxious eyes detected in his assured 
bearing none of the nervous unrest, in his 
clear eyes and the even tone of his coarse, 
pasty-pale skin none of the feverish stains, 
that are symptomatic of alcoholic excesses. 
Surprised and grateful, she treated the man 
with a tenderness and sweetness which she 
would otherwise have been too wary to 
betray toward him. 

By Thursday it was settled that they 
were to open in Springfield on Monday, 
for an engagement of a week. If the au- 
diences there indorsed the verdict of the 
first, Boskerk promised Quard a_ full 


season’s booking. 
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From the Springfield house he was to 
receive three hundred and fifty dollars. 
He permitted Joan to understand, however, 
that his fee would be no more than the 
sum he had first mentioned—three hundred 
dollars. 

It was decided to leave New York by a 
Sunday train reaching Springfield in the 
middle of the afternoon, so that the com- 
pany could find suitable lodgings before 
meeting to run through their lines in the 
evening. They would have an opportunity 
for a sketchy, scrambly rehearsal on the 
stage on Monday morning, but dared not 
depend on that; for the greater part of 
their allotted period would necessarily be 
consumed in the selection of a practicable 
“set” from the theater’s stock, in making 
arrangements for suitable furniture proper- 
ties, and in drilling the house electrician 
in the unusually heavy schedule of light 
cues—any one of which, if bungled, was 
calculated completely to ruin the illusion 
of the sketch. 

Joan thoughtfully stipulated for an ad- 
vance of twenty-five dollars against ex- 
penses. Quard protested, alleging financial 
straits due to his already heavy expendi- 
tures; but the girl was iirm. True, she 
still had, unknown to him, a hundred and 
twenty-five dollars; but not until near the 
end of the week at Springfield would they 
know whether or not they were to get fur- 
ther booking. In the end, the actor un- 
graciously surrendered. 

The girl made her arrangements for 
leaving her hall bedroom with a craft and 
stealth worthy of a burglar preparing to 
escape from prison. If her break with Mat- 
thias was to become absolute, she would 
leave no clue whereby she might be traced. 

An inquiry as to the best place to take 
a dress to be dry-cleaned furnished suffi- 
cient excuse for lugging away one well- 
filled suit-case, which Joan left at a cheap 
theatrical hotel a few blocks farther up- 
town, east of Broadway. She simultane- 
ously engaged a room there for Saturday 
night; and on Saturday afternoon she car- 
ried awav a second suit-case, containing 
the remainder of her wardrobe. She in- 
formed Mme. Duprat that she was going 
to visit her folks for a day or two. 

But first she had to undergo a bad quar- 
ter-hour in the back parlor. The sense of 
her treachery would not lift from her mood. 
Perhaps she felt its oppression the more 
heavily because of her uncertainty. She 
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couldn’t yet be sure that she wasn’t making 
an irretrievable misstep. She knew only 
that she was doing what she wished to do 
with all her heart, whatever evil might 
ensue of it. 

There was more comfort in companion- 
ship with Quard; with him she could have 
her own way in everything, could always 
be her natural self, and still retain his 
respect—and her own. On the other hand, 
she could not look up to him, and was by 
no means as fond of him as of Gaunt. 
Matthias was without reproach; he loved 
her; but his respect she could never own. 
Dimly she recognized that though he 
thought he respected her, and did truly 
honor her as his promised wife, he was 
his own dupe, passion-blinded. Actually 
they were people of different races, their 
emotional natures differently organized, 
their mental processes working from widely 
divergent views of life. 

She moved slowly about the room, re- 
sentfully distressed, touching with reluc- 
tant fingers objects indelibly associated in 
her memory with the man of her first love. 
Sitting at his desk, she found a large en- 
velope and enclosed his letters in it. Two 
had arrived since Thursday; but these she 
had not opened. She hardly understood 
why she desired to leave them sealed. She 
took a deep and real interest in his for- 
tunes, but she was desperately loath to read 
the mute reproach legible, if to her eyes 
alone, between the lines. 

She meant to leave him a note of her 
own, tenderly contrite and at the same time 
firmly final; but in spite of a mood saturate 
with an appropriately gentle and generous 
melancholy, she could not set it down with 
ink on paper. Eventually she gave up the 
effort, destroyed what she had attempted, 
and sealed the packet, leaving Matthias no 
written word of hers save his name on the 
face of the envelope. 

There remained the most difficult duty 
of all. With painful reluctance, Joan re- 
moved the ring from her finger, where it 
had been ever since she had last parted 
with Quard. Replacing it in its leather- 
covered case, she sat for a long time look- 
ing her farewell upon that brilliant and 
more than intrinsically precious jewel. 

At length, closing the case, she placed 
it on top of the envelope, rose, and moved 
to the door. There she hesitated, looking 
back in pain and longing. There was no 
telling what might happen to it before 
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Matthias returned. A prying chamber- 
maid— 

Moreover, it was quite possible that 
“The Lie” might not last out the week in 
Springfield. Quard had more than once 
told her that “there’s nothing sure in this 
game but the fact that you’re going to 
close sooner’n you looked for.” 

“Maybe I'll be back inside a week,” 
Joan doubted. There was always that 
chance; and she had already left one door 
open against her return. “Anyway, it 
isn’t safe, there. I can mail it to him, 
registered, when I’m sure he’s home.” 

Turning back, she snatched up the 
leather case and darted guiltily from the 
study and out of the house. 

XXNXIII 

“THE Lie” was well received in Spring- 
field. On Thursday Quard heard from 
Boskerk, and announced to the company 
that at the end of the week they were to 
go back to New York for a six weeks’ en- 
gagement in a circuit of vaudeville houses, 
beginning with a fortnight in Manhattan 
and winding up in Greenpoint, Long 
Island. He added that Boskerk was busy 
arranging a subsequent tour which would 
take them to the Pacific coast and back. 
He did not add that the agent had suc- 
cessfully demanded as much as four-hun- 
dred and fifty dollars a week for the offer- 
ing from many of the more prosperous 
houses on their list; from which figure the 
price ranged down to as little as three 
hundred in some of the smaller towns. 
Even at this minimum, Quard had so scaled 
his salary list, contrary to his representa- 
tions to Joan, that his weekly profit would 
seldom be less than one hundred dollars. 

Back in New York, Joan established 
herself temporarily at a small and very 
poor hotel on the west side of Harlem. 
Since their engagement took her no farther 
south than Sixty-Third Street and Broad- 
way during its first week, and the second 
week was played at One Hundred and 
Twenty-Sixth Street, she felt tolerably in- 
sured against meeting either Matthias or 
any member of her own family. She really 
meant to go home some time and see how 
her mother and Edna were doing, but from 
day to day she put it off—if with no better 
excuse, on the ground that she was too tired 
and too busy. 

As a matter of fact she was in the habit 
of waking up at about ten, but never rose 
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until noon. From three to four and from 
nine to ten she was in the theater, and by 
half past twelve or one o'clock she was 
usually abed. Up to the matinée hour, and 
between that and the night, she managed 
without great difficulty to kill time, spend- 
ing much of it, and a fair proportion of 
her earnings, in the up-town department- 
stores. 

She dined with Quard quite frequently, 
and almost invariably after the last per- 
formance they supped together, often in 
company with friends of his—for the most 
part vaudeville people whom he had previ- 
ously known, or with whom he struck up 
fervent, facile friendships of a week’s 
duration. They were a quaint, scandalous 
crew, feather-brained, irresponsible, and, 
most of them, destitute of any sort of 
originality; but their spirits were high so 
long as they had a pay-day ahead, their 
tongues were quick with the patter of the 
circuits, and their humor was of an order 
new and vastly diverting to Joan. She 
had what she called a good time with them, 
and she soon learned to look leniently upon 
the irregular lives of some who entertained 
her. 

Once or twice she was invited to 
“parties” — sociable gatherings in flats 
rented furnished, at which she learned to 
regard the consumption of large quantities 
of bottled beer as a polite and even humor- 
ous accomplishment, and to tolerate a de- 
gree of freedom in song and joke and in- 
nuendo that would have seemed impossible 
in another environment. Probably she 
would have felt less tolerant had Quard 
betrayed the least tendency to “ fall off the 
wagon.” But in her company, at least, he 
refrained sedulously from drink; and since 
his was one of those constitutions’ whose 
normal vitality is so high and constant that 
alcohol benumbs rather than stimulates its 
functipns, he shone the more by contrast 
with their occasionally befuddled com- 
panions. 

Joan admired him intensely for the 
steadfastness of his stand, and still more 
when she saw how established was the 
habit of drinking in the world of their 
peers. No one but herself pretended for a 
moment to regard Quard’s reformation as 
anything but a fugitive whim; and now 
and again she was made aware that his 
abstinence was resented. She once heard 
him contemptuously advised to “chuck the 
halo and kick in and get human again.” 
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At another time he explained a false ex- 
cuse given in her presence for refusing an 
invitation : 

“It’s no use trying to travel with that 
gang unless you’re boozing. They got no 
use for me unless I’m willing to get an 
edge on. What’s the use?” 

There was a resentful surliness under- 
lying his tone. Intuitively Joan bristled. 

“No use,” she said sharply. “You 
know what you’re up against better than 
they do. You've got to stick to the soft 
stuff if you want to keep going.” 

“Oh, I know,” he grumbled. 
ain’t as easy as you'd think.” 

“ All right,” she retorted calmly; 
give you fair warning—I’ll quit you the 
very first time you come round with so 
much as a whiff of the stuff on you!” 

“You don’t have to worry,” he respond- 
ed. “I’m on, all right. But,” he added 
abruptly, “you needn't run away with any 
notion this piece would head for the store- 
house if you was to quit it. The woods are 
full of girls who’d jump at your chance.” 

Joan answered only with an enigmatic 
It is doubtful if Quard himself 


“But it 


“but I 


smile. 


realized, just then, as keenly as the girl 


did, the depth and strength of his in- 
fatuation. 

It was toward the end of their “time 
in New York that she learned of the failure 
of “The Jade God,” the information com- 
ing to her through the medium of one of 
those coincidences which would be singu- 
lar anywhere but on the stage. 

An actress in a farcical sketch which fol- 
lowed the intermission preceded by “The 
Lie” was assigned to use Joan’s dressing- 
room when the latter was through with it. 
Naturally the two struck up a chatting ac- 
quaintance. Joan replied to a question 
with the information that “The Lie” was 
booked for the Pacific and, with 
Matthias in mind, confessed to some curi- 
osity regarding Los Angeles. The other 
actress admitted ignorance of the West, but 
had only that morning received a letter 
from a sister who was playing with a stock 
company in Los Angeles. The letter con- 
tained a clipping describing the immediate 
and disastrous collapse of “The Jade 
God,” which had been withdrawn after its 
third presentation. 

Reading the review, Joan was puzzled to 
recognize some of its references. She was 
fairly familiar with the play, but here and 
there she encountered strictures which 


” 


coast; 
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seemed to involve scenes she couldn’t re- 
member. But of the fact of the failure 
there could be no doubt. 

She was genuinely sorry. Her first im- 
pulse was to seek out Matthias, if he were 
in town, and tell him of her sympathy; her 
second, to write to him. Two things held 
her back — sheer moral cowardice, which 
would not let her face the man whom she 
had failed even as had his play; and the 
impossibility of explaining that she loved 
the stage more than him or anything else in 
the world, except his ring. And while she 
never faltered from “meaning” to return 
this last “before long,” she could not yet 
bring herself to part with it. Always it 
was with her, on her finger when at home 
and alone, in her pocketbook when abroad 
or with Quard; still retaining, in her 
imagination, something of its vaguely con- 
ceived talismanic virtue; standing to her 
for something fanciful and magic, which 
she could not name—a visible token of the 
mystical powers that worked for her good 
fortune. 

It was mid October, sweetest of all 
seasons in New York—a time of early eve- 
nings and long, clear gloamings beneath 
skies of exquisite suavity and depth; of 
crisp and heady days whose air is wine in 
a crystal chalice; when thoughts are long 
and sweet, gentle with the beauty and the 
sadness of the aging autumn. 

At the first hint of winter Joan’s heart 
turned in longing to the thought of furs. 
She wasted hours studying advertisements, 
and many more going from place to place, 
examining, rejecting, coveting. Her fancy 
was not modest. A vear ago she would 
have been delighted with the meanest strip 
of squirrel for a neck-piece; to-day she felt 
a little ashamed even to price the less ex- 
pensive furs, and would make no attempt to 
purchase until she had saved up enough 
money to meet with her desires. 

And then, one morning—they were play- 
ing in Brooklyn—a messenger brought her 
a package from one of the Fulton Street 
stores and required a signed receipt. It 
contained a handsome coat of imitation seal 
with a collar of rich black fur, and lined 
with golden brocade. Fitting her perfectly, 
it enclosed her in generous warmth from 
throat to ankle. Accompanying it was a 
card bearing Quard’s name. 

Not since that day when she had re- 
ceived his ring from Matthias had she been 
so happy. Meeting Quard in the gangway 
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outside her dressing- room, before the 
matinée performance, she showed her 
gratitude by lifting her face for his kiss. 

In the world in which they existed, 
kisses were commonplaces, quite perfunc- 
tory, of little more significance than a slap 
on the shoulder between acquaintances. 
Not so Joan’s; she had set a value upon 
her caresses—a standard peculiarly inflex- 
ible with respect to Quard. None the less, 
this was not the second time he had known 
her lips. But the occasion was one rare 
enough to render him appreciative. He 
wound an arm round her, held her tight. 

“Like it, eh, girlie?” 

“TI love it. It’s dear of you!’ 

“So long’s you think so, I’ve got no kick 
coming.” 

She disengaged, drew a pace away. 

“But what made you do it, Charlie?” 

“Well, I can’t afford to have my leading 
lady out of the cast with a cold ”—Joan 
shook her head at him in gay reproof—* or 
do you want me to tell you what you know 
already—that I’m crazy about you?” 

“Foolish! It’s time we were dressing! 

But her laugh was fond, and so was the 
look she threw over her shoulder as she 
evaded his arms and vanished into her 
dressing-room. 

Quard lingered a moment, with a fatu- 
ous smile for the panels of the closed door. 
He felt that he was winning ground at a 
famous rate, considering the difficulties, 
and the coolness and craft of his antagonist. 
And in a way he was right—though per- 
haps not precisely in the way he had in 
mind. 

Even before kis gift, Joan had been 
thinking a great deal about him, and very 
seriously. Instinctively she foresaw that 
their relationship could not long continue 
on its present basis of simple good-fellow- 
ship. Quard wasn’t the sort to be content 
at arm’s length. He must either come 
closer or go farther away; and he could be 
depended upon not to adopt the latter 
course until the former had proved im- 
practicable. 

Joan didn’t want him to go farther 
away. She was positive about that; but 
she was also very sure that the arm’s-length 
relationship must be abridged only under 
certain indispensable conditions — deco- 
rously—and soon, if at all; else she must 
be the one to withdraw, lest a worse thing 
befall her. It was a problem of two fac- 
tors—Quard’s nature and her own. She 
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had herself to reckon with no less than 
with him; and herself she distrusted, who 
was no stronger than her greatest weakness. 

He attracted her. She often caught her- 
self thinking of him as she had thought of 
no other man—not Matthias, not even the 
Quard of “The Convict’s Return,” not 
even Marbridge, except, perhaps, for one 
shameful instant. Something in the law- 
less, ranging, wanton grain of the man 
called to her with a call of infinite allure; 
something latent in her thrilled to the call 
and answered. That way lurked dangers 
disguised but deadly. 

They moved on to Greenpoint, thence to 
Trenton for a week. Daily Quard’s atten- 
tions became more constant, intimate, and 
tender. They were much together, and 
now far more exclusively together than had 
been possible in New York, where ac- 
quaintances commandeered so much of 
their time. They lodged at the same hotel, 
the other members of the company finding 
cheaper accommodations farther away from 
the theater. This increased their close and 
confidential association. They fell into the 
habit of breakfasting together. Quard, al- 
ways first to rise, would telephone to Joan’s 
room, ascertain how soon she would be 
dressed, and order for both of them ac- 
cordingly. In return for this privilege he 
had that of paying for both meals. 

A negro waiter spoke of Joan one morn- 
ing, in her presence, as “the missus.” 
When he had retired out of ear-shot, their 
eyes sought one another’s; constraint was 
swept away in laughter. 

“We might’s well be married, the .way 
we're together all the time,” Quard present- 
ly ventured. 

“Oh, I don’t know about that,” Joan re- 
torted pertly. 

“I mean, the way other people see us. 
I shouldn't be surprised if everybody in the 
hotel thought we was married, girlie.” 

Joan colored faintly. 

“ Well, the room clerk knows better,” she 
said definitely. “I'd like another cup of 
coffee, please.” 

Quard snapped his fingers loudly to 
attract the attention of the waiter. He 
grew aware of an awkward silence. The 
thoughts of both were converging to a com- 
mon point. 

“Folks are fools that get married in the 
profession,” he observed consciously. “ It’s 
all right if you’ve got a husband, or I’ve 
got a wife at home—” 
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I don’t see it,’ Joan interrupted smart- 
ly. “Anyway, J haven’t. Have you?” 

The actor stared, confused. 

“Have I what?” 

“Got a wife at home?” 
laughing. 

“No—nothing like that!” he asserted 
with intense seriousness. “I mean, it’s all 
right if you've got somebody keeping a flat 
warm for you, some place not too far off 
Broadway; but if you marry in the busi- 
ness—good night! You got all the trouble 
of being tied up for life, and that’s all.” 

“Why?” 

“Managers don’t want husband and 
wife in the same company. They’re always 
fighting each other’s battles when they ain’t 
fighting between themselves. So you're al- 
ways playing different routes, and the 
chances are they never cross except just 
when it’s inconvenient, and you get caught 
and nominated for the Alimony Club.” 

“Do you belong?” 

“Didn’t I just tell you nothing like 
that?” Quard protested with unnecessary 
heat. , 

“Well,” Joan murmured mischievously, 
“you seem to know so much about it—I 
only wondered.” 

Their place on the bill was near the end 
that week. A trick bicyclist followed them, 
and moving pictures wound up the per- 
formance. Consequently, by the time they 
were able to leave the theater, the sun was 
already below the horizon. They emerged 
the same evening from the stage-door to 
view a cloudless sky of pulsing amber, 
shading into purple at the zenith, melting 
into rose along the western rim of the 
world. A wash of old-rose flooded the 
streets, lifting the meanest structures out of 
their ugliness, lending an added dignity to 
rows of square-set, old-fashioned residences 
of red brick with white marble trimmings. 

“Which way are you going?” Quard 
inquired as they approached the corner of 
a main thoroughfare. “Back to the 
hotel?” 

“No; I’m sick of that hole,” Joan re- 
plied with a vivid shudder. “I’m going to 
take a walk. Want to come?” 

“TI was just going to ask you.” 

They turned away toward the Delaware. 

It was late November, and the breath of 
winter was in the air. It came up cool and 
brisk from the river, enriching the color in 
Joan’s cheeks, which were bright and glow- 
ing from the scrubbing she always gave 
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them after removing the grease-paint with 
cold cream. The blood coursed tingling 
through her veins. Her eyes shone with 
deepened luster. They walked with spirit, 
in step, in a pensive silence infrequently 
disturbed. 

“Of course,” Quard presently offered 
without preface, “it’s different in vaude- 
ville, if you stick to it.” 

“What's different?” 

“ Being married.” 

Joan’s eyes widened momentarily; then 
she laughed outright. 

“You don’t mean to say you’ve been 
chewing that rag ever since breakfast? ” 

“Ah, I just happened to think of it 
again,” said Quard, with the air of one 
whose motives are wantonly misconstrued. 

Nevertheless, he would not let the subject 
die. 

“There’s plenty of family acts been 
playing the circuits goodness knows how 
long,” he pursued, with a vast display of 
interest in the sunset glow. “Look at the 
Cohans, before George planted the Amer- 
ican flag in Longacre Square and annexed 
it to the United States. And they ain’t the 
only ones, by a long shot. I could name a 
plenty that'll stick in the big time until 
their toes curl. It’s all right to trot in 
double harness so long’s you manage your 
own company.” 

“Well?” Joan asked with a 
mouth and mischievous eyes. 

“ Well—what?” 

“If you’re getting ready to slip me my 
two weeks’ notice, why not be a man and 
say so?” 

“What would I do that for?” 
demanded indignantly. 

“Because you’re thinking about getting 
married, and there’s only room for one 
leading lady in any company I play in.” 

“Quit your kidding,” the man advised 
sulkily. “You know I couldn’t get along 
without you.” 

“Yes,” Joan admitted calmly, “I know 
it, but I didn’t know you did.” 

Quard shot a suspicious glance at her, 
but her face was immobile in its flawless 
loveliness. 

He started to say something, choked, 
and reconsidered with a painful frown. A 
mature man’s perfect freedom is not lightly 
to be thrown away. And yet—he doubted 
darkly the perfection of his freedom. 

They held on in silence until they gained 
Riverside Park. Over the dark profile of 


sober 


Quard 
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the Pennsylvania hills the sky was jade and 
amethyst, a pool of light that dwindled 
swiftly in the thickening shades of violet. 
Below them, as they paused on a lonely 
walk, the river stole swiftly, like a great 
black serpent writhing through the shad- 
ows. A train of jeweled lights swept over 
the railroad bridge and vanished into the 
night with a purring rumble that lent an 
accent to their isolation. Joan hugged her 
wonderful coat about her, and stole a 
glance warm with gratitude at the face of 
Quard. He intercepted it, edged nearer. 
Aglow and eager, she murmured something 
vapid about the prettiness of the sky. 

He answered only with the arm he 
passed about her. She suffered him, lashes 
veiling her eyes, her head at rest in the 
hollow of his shoulder. The man stared 
down at her exquisite, suffused face, 
luminous in the last light of the gloaming. 

“Joan,” he said throatily, “girlie, don't 
you love me—a little?” 

Her mouth grew tremulous. 

“ I—don’t—know,” she whispered. 

“T love you!” he cried suddenly in an 
exultant voice. “I love you!” 

He folded her, unresisting, in both his 
arms, covering her face with kisses, ardent, 
violent kisses that bruised and hurt her 
tender flesh, but which she still sought and 
hungered for, insatiable. She sobbed a 
little in her happiness, feeling her body 
yield and yearn to his, transported by that 
sweet, exquisite, nameless longing. 

Then suddenly she was like a steel 
spring in his embrace, writhing to free her- 
self. Wondering, he tried to hold her 
closer, but she twisted and fended him off 
with all the power of her strong young 
arms. And still wondering, he humored 
her. She drew away, but yet not wholly 
out of his clasp. 

“Charlie!” she panted. 

“ Darling!” 

“How do 
Jersey?” 

He pulled up, dashed and a little dis- 
appointed, and laughed nervously. 

“Why, you get a license, and then— 
well, almost anybody’ll do to tie the knot.” 

She nodded tensely. 

“T guess a regular minister will be good 
enough for us.” 

“T guess so,” he demurred, and added, 
with another laugh: “I wasn’t thinking 
serious about it, but I guess I might’s well 
be married as the way I am.” 


you get married in New 


“Well,” she said quietly, “we’ve got to. 

It’s the only way.” 
XXXIV 

Anp then, suddenly, everything was in- 
describably different. Joan Thursday was 
but a memory, a slight and wistful shadow 
in the shadowy depths of that darkling 
mirror, yesterday. In her place there was 
another creature altogether, Joan Quard of 
to-day—woman, actress, wife; with a gold 
band round her finger; mature, initiate of 
mysteries, ripe in wisdom; strong, poised 
serenely, clear of eye; with added gracious- 
ness in her beauty, owning a new power 
over man, conscious and discreet in its em- 
ployment. 

And not yet nineteen! 

She thought a great deal about herself 
in those days. Before her pensive vision 
life unfolded rare, golden-vistaed promises. 
With another man, or in another stratum 
of society, she might have fulfilled herself 
to admiration—to her salvation. 

To begin with, she was very happy. She 
was fond of her husband — fond to dis- 
traction, and she never doubted that he 
worshiped her; he gave her quick wits no 
cause for such a doubt. They were to- 
gether always—inseparable. She felt that 
truly nature had fashioned them solely for 
each other, and could not forget the won- 
der that their passion should be so mutual, 
so complete. She loved him desperately— 
all his traits, his robust swagger, his 
sonorous and flexible tones, the eloquence 
of his gestures, his broad, easy-going, 
tolerant good humor, the way he wore his 
clothes, and the very cut and texture of 
them; and she ruled him like a despot. 

Quard submitted without complaint. She 
was all his fancy had painted her, and 
something more. Recognizing vaguely that 
she excelled him variously — although he 
was quite incapable of analyzing these dis- 
tinctions — he served her with an uncon- 
scious deference. She was by way of ma- 
king him a better wife than he deserved. 
If at times conscious of some little irk from 
her amiable but inflexible autocracy, he 
reminded himself that she was a finer 
woman than any he had ever known, and 
worth humoring. 

He liked to follow her into hotel lobbies 
and restaurants, and watch people turn to 
eye her—the men with sudden interest, the 
women with instinctive hostility. It even 
amused him to quell a too ambitious stare 
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with a fixed, grim, and truculent gaze 
backed by the menace of his powerful 
physique. It gave a man” standing, a 
license to swagger, to own a woman like 
Joan. 

He came to pander oddly to this vanity. 
He would leave Joan to go to their room 
alone, while he strolled off to a bar to meet 
some crony or acquaintance of the day, 
tell his best story, and then suddenly ex- 
cuse himself: 

“The wife’s waiting for me.” 

The response rarely failed him: 

“Ah, let her wait; have another drink. 
Did I ever tell you—” 

A lifted, deprecatory palm; a knowing 
look. 

“No—dguess I'll kick along; y’see she’s 
some wife!” 

Conscious only of his adoration, Joan 
was enchanted by their mode of life, with 
its constant shifts of scene, its spice of 
vagabondage. She believed she would 
never tire of traveling. Railroad journeys, 
with their inevitable concomitants of dirt, 
noise, and discomfort, never discouraged 
her. They were taking her somewhere— 
it didn’t much matter where. 


She even derived a sort of pleasure from 
the nauseating experience of rising to catch 
a train at four o'clock in the morning, on 


one “long jump.” And there was keen 
delight in napping in a parlor-car chair, 
or with a head upon her husband’s shoul- 
der in a coach, to wake all drowsy and 
breathe air foul with coal-smoke and peer 
through a black window-pane to catch a 
glimpse of some darkly fulgent breadth of 
strange water, or the marching defile of 
great alien hills, or a sweep of wooded 
countryside pale in moonlight—remember- 
ing that only a few months ago the world 
of her travels had been bounded by Fort 
George on the north and Coney Island on 
the south. 

Their Trenton took them 
Philadelphia, Wil- 


route from 
southward, through 
mington, Baltimore, Washington, - Rich- 
mond, Norfolk; from which last they 
doubled back by steamer to New York, 
took a Sound boat to Fall River, played 
Boston, and drifted through New England 
in bitter cold weather, eventually striking 
westward again to Albany, Buffalo, and 
the middle country. 

Sometimes she thought pityingly of 
Matthias, and wondered if he knew she 
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was married and what she was doing; and 
whether he was angry, or heart-broken, or 
eaten up with morbid jealousy; and what 
he would say if chance should ever throw 
them together again. She was sorry for 
him; he had lost her. She wondered what 
would have happened.if he had been more 
enterprising; he could have had her at any 
time during the brief period of their in- 
fatuation. If he had married her then,. 
would she be as content as with Charlie? 
She doubted it; Quard was so completely 
his opposite. 

She no longer troubled herself about the 
ring. She meant to return it some day, 
perhaps. Though she did not wear it, and 
never mentioned Matthias to Quard, it re- 
mained a possession whose charms tugged 
at her heart-strings. At times she amused 
herself formulating idle little intrigues, 
with the idea of excusing the appearance 
of the jewel upon her hand; but all her 
schemes seemed to possess some fatal flaw, 
and she was afraid of the truth. Mean- 
while the ring lay at the bottom of a work- 
basket of woven sweet-grass which she had 
purchased shortly after her marriage. 
Twisted in an empty needle-paper, and 
mixed with a worthless confusion of trash 
such as women accumulate in such recep- 
tacles, it was well calculated to escape the 
detection even of an informed purloiner. 

Quard’s tardy engagement-ring was set 
with an inferior diamond flanked by arti- 
ficial pearls. Secretly, Joan despised it. 
For a long time it was the sole blemish on 
the bright shield of her happiness. 

On the night of their opening day in 
Cincinnati, Quard escorted her from the 
theater to the hotel, left her at the door, 
and turned back to “see a friend” who 
happened to be playing on the same bill. 
This was quite the usual thing, and Joan 
went to her room and presently to bed, 
confident that Quard would return within 
an hour. 

Five hours later she awoke to realize, 
first, that she must have dropped off to 
sleep without meaning to; next, that Quard 
had not returned; and finally, that it was 
four o'clock in the morning. With a little 
premonitory shiver of dread she rose, 
slipped into a dressing-gown, called a bell- 
boy, and instructed him to look for her 
husband. Some time later the boy reported 
that the bar was closed and the gentleman 
was not to be found. 


(To be concluded) 
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LOOKING BACK ON THE SEASON 1912-1913 





“YT “HIS summary of theatrical events in the period between 
August and spring-time will be shorter than in most 
former vears, not because there were fewer produc- 

tions, but for exactly an opposite reason. First nights on 
Broadway ran up to an amazing number, but this very fact 
signifies that there must have been an appalling list of failures 
to make room for so many new pieces; and most of the plays 
that fail are not worth writing about six months later. How 
ever, this string of disasters has brought about one desirable 
result—the arrangement of a truce between the two big op- 
posing factions in American stageland. 

Almost all the noteworthy successes of the New York 
season have been deserving ones—which is not always the 
case, by any means. ‘Take, for example, the most notable of 
all, “ Within the Law,” at the Eltinge Theater, where it has 
ROBERT HILLIARD. sTARRING Played to scarcely an empty seat from early September. This 

IN “THE ARGYLE CASE” play by Bayard Veiller is frankly melodrama, but it is melo- 
drama which nobody need be ashamed of either writing or 


























enjoying. Jane Cowl, as_ the 
heroine, has added hosts of new 
friends to those already gained by 
her work in “The Gamblers”; 
and the comedy of Florence Nash 
is a capital offset to the tenseness 
of the rest of the piece—which, 
by the by, has had rather a curi- 
ous history. Produced in Chi- 
cago in the spring of 1912, by 
another manager and with an- 
other cast, it made no very ex- 
traordinary impression there; but 
the agents who placed it had 
such faith in it that they ac- 
quired the rights for themselves, 
and formed a company to do it 
in New York “on their own.” 
Another American play that 
was received with little enthusi- 
asm beside Lake Michigan, and 
made good on the banks of the 
Hudson, was “Little Women.” 
This dramatization of Miss Al- 
cott’s juvenile classic kept the 
boards at the Playhouse from 
mid October until late March. 
The New York notices, which 
the entire company had dreaded, 
were extraordinarily good, and 





























the three weekly matinées al- GLADYS HARVEY, WHO IS MARGARET KNOX IN “ FANNY’'S 
ways played to packed houses. FIRST PLAY” 
Night audiences were inclined to From a photograph by the Unity Photograph Company, New York 
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be light, and some surprise was expressed 
that Mr. Brady did not give “ Little Wom- 
en” every afternoon and put on another 
piece for the evening 

To find other straight dramatic offerings 
with an all-winter run scored up in their 
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formed two companies to play it simul- 
taneously, one in New York, the other in 
Chicago. In the latter city the piece did 
not linger long, but was kept on tour until 
spring. The cast at the Liberty won high 
praise, and the fact that a piece of such 
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H. B, WARNER AND KATHERINE 
IN THE 


From a photograth 


favor we must leave the home-made goods 
and glance at importations from 
England ‘Fanny's First Play,” unad 
mittedly but palpably by George Bernard 


two 


Shaw, at the Comedy, and “ Milestones,” 
the drama of three generations by Arnold 
Bennett and Edward Knoblauch, on view 


at the Liberty from mid September until 
aster 

Successful as it was, “ Milestones ” 
failed to make the sensation that Klaw & 
Erlanger evidently expected when they 
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EMMETT AS WARREN JARVIS AND THE PRINCESS OF ARAGON 


BREAKER" 


vil te, New Vork 


charm shed its influence along the Rialto 
for half a year is something on which 
Gotham may well plume itself. “ Fanny’s 
First Plav ” was a knockout from the first 
night, September 16, and is still playing 
with its well-chosen actors. 


Passing to the musical shows, the two 
decided hits of the year were “Oh! Oh! 
Delphine,” which started at the Knicker 


bocker transferred 


September 30, to be 


some months later to the New Amsterdam, 
where it continues, and “ The Lady of the 
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JANE COWL, LEADING WOMAN IN “WITHIN THE LAW ONE OF THE GREAT SUCCESSES OF 
NEW YORK SEASON NOW CLOSING 


From a photog 
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tically strangers to Broadway 





when they opened there. “The 








Lady of the Slipper,” music by 
Victor Herbert, tells the story of 
Cinderella with sufficient vaude- 
ville interpolations to make it an 
ideal entertainment for the “tired 
business man” of whom we hear 
so much in theatrical lingo. 

Before passing on to chrono- 
logical mention of the other 
plays, it is only fair to state that 
“Years of Discretion” would 
surely have come within the list 
of all-winter runs in New York 
had Mr. Belasco produced it be- 
fore Christmas night. His theater 
has been crowded at every per- 
formance since, not only by 
young people who enjoy the 
comedy’s smartness, but also by 
older ones who take pleasure in 
seeing such capital work done by 
their favorites from the erstwhile 
Fourth Avenue Lyceum — Effie 
Shannon and Herbert Kelcey. 
The play is the first effort of 
Frederic and Fanny Hatton, two 
Chicago writers, and is played by 
one of the cleverest all - round 
casts of recent seasons, including 
Lyn Harding, Bruce McRae, 
Robert McWade, Jr., and Grant 
Mitchell. 

The theatrical year really be- 
gan in July, when “The Passing 
Show of 1912” was staged at the 
Winter Garden, where it lasted 
far into the autumn, and later on 
played to big receipts in Chicago. 
It belonged to the too familiar 
class of entertainment that de- 
pends more upon the evolutions 
of the chorus-girls and the gibes 
of the comedians than upon the 











gray matter expended upon the 





LEADING WOMAN IN 


three - star affair with Mont- 


Slipper,” a 
gomery and Stone and Elsie Janis, begin- 


ning at the Globe October 28 and still 
tapping the boards there. ‘“ Delphine” is 
by the authors of “ The Pink Lady,” and 
Frank MelIntyre, of “ Traveling Sales 
man” fame, is an important member of 
the cast, in which all the women were prac- 


* ROMANCE” 


libretto. 

August 5 saw Hattie Williams 
at the Criterion in “The Girl 
from Montmartre,” being “ The 
Girl from Maxim’s” set to music. Miss 
Williams had also played in the earlier 
version. For the “Montmartre” affair 
Charles Frohman got together plenty of 
talent, with Richard Carle as a joint star, 
and Al Hart, Alan Mudie, and Lennox 
Pawle in the support. There was a catchy 
score by Henry Bereney, but Broadway is 
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LAURETTE TAYLOR AND CHRISTINE NORMAN IN © MY HEART THE SUCCESSFUL COMEDY 
BY HARTLEY MANNERS 


From a photograph by Sarony, New York 
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MEG IN LITTLE WOMEN THE SUCCESSFUL DRAMATIZATION ¢ 
MISS ALCOTTS FAMOUS STORY 


rap vy Whit Verw lork 
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French 
more or 


evidently surfeited with these 
affairs dealing with loves that are 
less light, and the piece did not last there 
for any great length of time. 

The history of * Ready Money * at the 
Maxine Elliott, where it started August 19, 
is one of the inexplicable puzzles of the 














ELSIE JANIS AS CINDERELLA IN THE 
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season. This farce—or comedy, as_ its 
author, James Montgomery, calls it—turn 
of a huge wad of 


ing upon the “ flashing ” 
counterfeit money, is ingeniously contrived, 
and was capitally acted by William Courte- 
nay, Joseph Kilgour, and their associates. 
The reviewers were nothing less than en- 


thusiastic; but the box-office was not be- 


sieged after the first few weeks, and the 
play left New York before the holidays. 
Very similar was the record of 
Merry Countess,” 
“ Fledermaus,” 


The 
a new version of Strauss’s 
done at the two 
later. Brilliant cast, with Jose 

Maurice Farkoa, and = Martin 
roster, highly eulogistic no- 


Casino 
nights 

Collins, 
Brown on the 


MUSK 
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the réclame of a “command ”’ per- 
formance at Mrs. Vanderbilt's Newport 
ball—all adjuncts to Strauss’s se- 
ductive strains failed to keep the show in 
town past New Years Day. Both “ Ready 
Money ” and “ The Merry Countess ” have 


made good on the road. 


tices, 


1 
TiCs¢ 














. COMEDY, “ THE LADY OF THE SLIPPER 


' 
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Phe material in “ Little Miss Brown,” a 

by Philip Bartholomae, author of 
‘Over Night,’ was rather too familiar to 
keep it more than two months and a half 
at the new Forty-Eighth Street Theater. 
Willie Collier filled the vacancy with 
‘Never Say Die,” which lasted until 
a real idea in Collier’s 


Easter There was 
Of course, he wrote it 


vehicle this year. 
himself, but in collaboration with W. H. 
Post. 

lo go back to August, the last night of 
the month brought failure to our leading 
playwright, Augustus Thomas, whose 
“ Model” was a dreary affair, proving 
nothing and getting nowhere. 
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As usual, John Drew went to England 
for his play — this time to Alfred Sutro, 
who has never been able to equal his 
“Walls of Jericho,” which Hackett did 
here some years since. Charles Darnton, 
in the Evening World, called “ The Per- 
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might probably have stayed from Labor 
Day to Christmas, as has been his custom. 

The matter with “ The Ne’er Do Well ” 
the omission of the heroine of Rex 
Beach’s novel from the play Charles Klein 
made of the book. He undertook to sub- 


Was 






































GRACE EDMOND, WHO SINGS THE 


} t frOTOR 


“ four-act conversa- 
but Drew is a perennial favorite in 


plexed Husband” a 
tion ” 
New York, and as the husband of a suffra- 
gette wife, whom he finally cures. he played 
to comfortable houses at the Empire for 


nine or ten weeks. In a normal year 
that is to say, when new theaters were not 


springing up overnight, as it were—he 


ROLE IN “OH! OH! DELPHINE 


wk 


stitute the married woman with whose hus- 
hand Airk Anthony has a run in, and the 
result was practically no run at all at the 
Lyric, where this romance of Panama was 
staged with a big cast and picturesque out- 
fittings in early September. 

Still swifter retribution overtook another 
successful dramatist when Lewis Waller 
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brought out at Daly’s “ Discovering 
America,” which Edward Knoblauch wrote 
for him in London last summer. From 
start to finish a more ridiculous affair 
never blinked into the footlight trough. 

* Billie Burke was praised by the review- 
ers, rather at the expense of Pinero’s play, 
when she stepped forth at the Lyceum in 
“The Mind-the-Paint Girl.” Miss Burke 
effaced memories of the shallowness appar- 
ent in her last few impersonations—which, 
after all, may have been more her play- 
wright’s fault than her own. With the 
splendid support Mr. Frohman supplied, it 
is little wonder that “Mind the Paint” 
lasted in New York from September 9 until 
January—a considerably longer run than 
it had in London. 

About the same period marked the 
Broadway career of the Belasco offering at 
the Republic—** The Governor’s Lady,” by 
Alice Bradley, a new American playwright. 
There were no stars, but something better— 
people like Emma Dunn, wonderful in the 
name-part as the plain little woman who 
could not live up to her husband’s recently 
achieved greatness; Emmett Corrigan, the 
Governor; Milton Sills, Gladys Hanson, 
and Teresa Maxwell-Conover. A realistic 
Childs restaurant in the last act shared 
comment next day with the superb acting 
in this very human play. 

“My Best Girl,” a new musical comedy 
of American make, did not prove as kind 
to Clifton Crawford as the British-built 
“ Quaker Girl” did last season; nor did 
“The Count of Luxembourg,” another of 
the many operettas by Franz Lehar, create 
a corner in seats at the New Amsterdam. 
A worse weakling than either of the fore- 
going was “ The Attack,” from the French 
of Bernstein, in which John Mason was 
starred by Mr. Frohman. Mason's per- 
sonal popularity served to keep the ill- 
constructed play on the boards far longer 
than it could have lasted there under other 
conditions. 

In September’s last week George Cohan 
came forward with “ Broadway Jones,” a 
comedy without music written for himself 
and family. Some fine, true-to-the-soil 
character work was revealed in this story 
of life in New York and in a country town, 
and it could have been continued beyond 
Washington’s Birthday had not Mr. Cohan 
tired of acting and started out on a fare- 
well tour. He left his theater to May Irwin 
in “ Widow by Proxy,” the cleverest vehicle 
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she has had since her palmy days at the 
Bijou. 
FAILURES MULTIPLY APACE 


“A Scrape o° the Pen” lagged far be- 
hind “ Bunty,” although it was written by 
the same man and produced with great care 
by an all-Scottish company. At the Belasco 
some wonderful acting was put over by 
Frances Starr in “ The Case of Becky,” a 
play by Edward Locke, based on dual per- 
sonality. This decidedly original drama 
was mounted with all the Belasco attention 
to details, and interested the New York 
public for three months. 

The shortage in librettos was once more 
demonstrated early in October, when we 
found the Criterion housing a musical ver- 
sion of a French piece that had occupied its 
stage once before, minus tunes. ‘“ Tan- 
talizing Tommy” proved less attractive 
than “ The Richest Girl,” and soon went 
into the discard. A like fate overtook “The 
Woman Haters,” in spite of its charming 
music by Edmund Eysler. 

“The Brute,” a play of domestic in- 
felicity, written by Frederic Arnold Kum- 
mer, was another offering that speedilv 
sought the haven of the storehouse. There 


were one or two good scenes in it, but in its 
main points the thing was too unconvincing 
to live. 

The 
Century, reopened on October 12 with an- 


erstwhile New Theater, now the 
other big spectacle, “ The Daughter of 
Heaven,” devised by Pierre Loti and Judith 
Gautier. But just as “ The Garden of 
Allah,” last year, turned out to be mostly 
scenery, so did this ponderous attempt to 
tell a tale of two Chinese dynasties. It 
dragged on for a little less than three 
months at the beautiful playhouse fronting 
Central Park, and on January 12 it was 
replaced by “ Joseph and His Brethren.” 
The new piece was adapted from the Bible 
story by Louis N. Parker, who provided 
plot and movement as well as opportunity 
for pageant of which much has been made. 
Brandon Tynan proved to be an _ ideal 
Joseph, and Pauline Frederick a startlingly 
effective Potiphar’s Wife. The critics all 
praised the production, which ran till late 
in April. 

In “ The Affairs of Anatol” we had a 
Viennese product quite different from 
others that we have seen. Written by 
Arthur Schnitzler, it is a “ sequence of five 
episodes ” in the life of a rich young trifler 
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who passes from inamorata to inamorata 
as his fancy dictates. John Barrymore, 
although there was some divergence of 
opinion on this point, carried off the rdéle 
very acceptably, to my mind. He was 
assisted by five leading women, one for each 
episode, among whom Doris Keane and 
Katherine Emmett particularly  distin- 
guished themselves. ‘This actual novelty 
ran for some three months at Winthrop 
Ames’s Little Theater. 

As many weeks was the limit on Broad- 
way for “ The New Sin,” a much heralded 
“ different ” play imported from England, 
and written with earnest conviction by B. 
MacDonald Hastings. There was some 
capital acting by Cyril Keightley, Julian 
L’Estrange, and the other men—for there 
were no women in the cast. It would have 
been pleasant to record the success of a 
drama whose theme was neither sex, crime, 
nor politics, the “ new sin” being the cu- 
rious offense of living when your relatives 
would be financially benefited by vour 
death. 

Another play from England, Cosmo 
Hamilton’s “ The Blindness of Virtue,” 


did not really have a fair showing in New 


York, but made good to the extent of a three- 
months’ run later on in Chicago. The 
folly of bringing up children in total igno- 
rance of sex problems was treated in a man- 
ner so delicate that the most sensitive could 
not take offense; and for the rest, the piece 
had a truly idyllic charm in its English 
village atmosphere. The British cast was 
eminently capable, A. Holmes Gore as the 
vicar and Basil Hallam for the college 
youth being fine. 

“ Follies of 1912,” the annual Ziegfeld 
spectacle of girls and costumes—or lack of 
costumes—usually staged in June, was de- 
layed until late October. Perhaps for that 
reason it was a comparative failure and 
took to the road after two months. Still 
quicker quietus was administered to a much 
more ambitious musical offering, “ The 
Dove of Peace,” a comic opera by Walter 
Damrosch. The libretto, by Wallace Irwin, 
fell far below that clever humorist’s usual 
level. 

Royally acclaimed by the critics, “ The 
Yellow Jacket,” a play written in the 
Chinese manner by George C. Hazelton 
and Joseph Benrimo, drew fair-sized au- 
diences for many weeks at the Fulton. Un- 
happily for the box-office, it was just the 
sort of entertainment that the theatergoers 
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who do not pay for their seats enjoy most. 
It had a good cast, appropriate costumes 
and properties, but no scenery. 

It was the late Richard Mansfield’s 
scenery, I believe, that outfitted the “ Julius 
Cesar” revival of William Faversham, in 
which he himself played Mark Antony, with 
Tyrone Power for Brutus and Frank 
Keenan as Cassius. Cesar was done by 
Fuller Mellish, while Portia fell to Mrs. 
Faversham (Julie Opp). The production 
was made with care, the acting was sincere 
throughout, and the audiences gratifyingly 
large. 

“Our Wives,” a comedy from the Ger- 
man by Helen Kraft and Frank Mandel, 
had an experience like that of “ The Blind- 
ness of Virtue.” In New York, although 
it pleased most of the critics, it failed to 
win audiences; in Chicago it gained gen- 
eral favor, and its run was measured by 
months. On the other hand, Douglas Fair- 
banks, starring in “ Hawthorne of the 
U. S. A.,” did better on Broadway than 
in the Loop district. This farcical romance 
of the Balkans, written by an Englishman, 
James Bernard Fagan, was acted by a 
capable cast and received with favor by 
the critics. The second of its four acts 
furnished a gymnastic thrill for the curtain 
climax that I never saw equaled. I should 
be interested to find out what London 
would think of the piece as played by young 
Fairbanks, compared with the impression 
it made when tried briefly over there some 
years ago by Lewis Waller, for whom it 
was originally written. 

A later product of Fagan’s pen, an adap- 
tation of the Robert Hichens’s novel, 
“ Bella Donna,” served to install Nazimova 
at the Empire, where the reviewers paid 
more attention to her serpentine curvings 
than to her histrionic abilities or to the 
play’s merits. 


THE TREND TOWARD CHILDREN AND CRIME 


The first of the many offerings for chil- 
dren, a striking feature of the present sea- 
son, was “Snow White,” based on the 
Grimm Brothers’ fairy tales, and performed 
at matinées for several weeks at the Little 
Theater, with Marguerite Clark in the title- 
role. This was followed, just before 
Christmas, by the inauguration of the Chil- 
dren’s Theater on the roof of the Century 
Here Frances Hodgson Burnett’s “ Rack- 
ettv-Packetty House” was staged with a 
fair measure of success. 
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Soon afterward David Belasco brought 
out “ A Good Little Devil ” at his Republic 
Theater. This odd piece, by the wife and 
son of Rostand, proved somewhat dis- 
appointing in translation from the original 
French, but the Belascoesque trappings 
helped to give it a run of severai months. 
Finally, late in January, came the most 
charming of all the dramas built around a 
child. “The Poor Little Rich Girl” is 
an adaptation by Eleanor Gates from a 
novel of her own. The play was accepted 
by Arthur Hopkins before it was wholly 
finished, and one act was rehearsed while 
the others were being written. Miss Gates 
has the rare gift of invention, and this 
drama of fact and fancy, which is a play 
about a child rather than a play for chil- 
dren, must go down in the season’s record 
as one in which America may well feel 
genuine satisfaction. 

Annie Russell’s nine-week season in old 
English comedies was not as successful in 
point of attendance as it deserved to be. 
‘The same may be said of an offering as 
far removed as the poles from her reper- 
toire—“ The Red Petticoat,” a musical 
version of last season’s “ Next,” the female 
barber farce which failed outright at this 
Miss Lowell again 


same Daly’s Theater. 
came forward as the featured player, and 
had capital assistance from Grace Field 
and Donald MacDonald, a “ find” in the 


juvenile song and dance line. Jerome 
Kern’s music was catchy, and the Western 
background was a refreshing change after 
the dose of Paris, Vienna, and desert island 
environments to which we have been accus- 
tomed. The notices bordered on the en- 
thusiastic, but although the piece kept the 
stage, in town or out, from early November, 
nobody was ever turned away from the 
doors because seats were lacking. The 
name was unfortunate. Possibly it would 
have been better to retain the title used in 
Philadelphia, “ Look Who’s Here! ” 

“The High Road,” an ambitiously con- 
ceived play of the problem order by Edward 
Sheldon, proved of uneven merit, but had 
distinction and a very powerful scene for 
Mrs. Fiske. The notices were good, some 
of them glowing, but audiences did not 
respond in large numbers, and the New 
York run lasted only two months. De- 
cidedly more surprising, however, was the 
slump of the new Weber & Fields show, 
“Roly Poly,” opening a house expressly 
built for the popular comedians, in Forty- 
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Fourth Street, on November 21, and closing 
six weeks later. 

“The Whip,” an imported melodrama 
from Drury Lane, would have gone into 
the all-season run section of this review 
had it started earlier than it did. Staged 
at the great Manhattan Opera House on 
November 22, there has scarcely been a 
vacant seat in the place from that night on, 
and the end is not yet. The notices were 
fine, and although it took the manager two 
years to make up his mind to bring over old 
Drury’s greatest triumph, his faith, if tardy, 
has justified itself. 

Mme. Simone had a sad experience at 
Wallack’s in “ The Paper Chase,” a new 
play of the Louis Seize period by Louis N. 
Parker. Augustus Thomas again came a 
cropper with “ Mere Man” at the same 
Harris Theater where his “ Model” had 
gone wrong earlier in the season. 

December brought a hit for littlke Emma 
Trentini in the comic opera, “ The Firefly.” 
Good music by Rudolf Friml, with capable 
people to sing it, and a live-wire star to 
centralize interest, insured a New York run 
of three months and a half. 

Once again it happened that a thesis play 
did better in Chicago than in New York. 
This time it was “ Hindle Wakes,” written 
in England by Stanley Houghton, and 
acted here by an English company. Drab 
indeed was the atmosphere of the piece, but 
the story of the girl who refused to let a 
wrong be righted by marriage was well told 
and acted. Plainly this sort of thing is not 
for Broadway, if the box-office is the cri- 
terion. 

Just before Christmas another new 
theater opened its doors—the marble Cort, 
on Forty-Eighth Street. It began with a 
hit, too; for although Hartley Manners’s 
“Peg o My Heart” was adjudged to be 
rather thin, Laurette Taylor brought such 
piquant charm to the name-part that the 
piece was a popular success. 

Another crime play won out when 
Charles Frohman took his courage in both 
hands and put on “The Conspiracy” at 
his white elephant of a house—the Garrick. 
So little confidence was felt in the thing 
that the two men responsible masked their 
real identity under a pen name. After the 
favorable notices, however, John Emerson 
and Robert B. Baker were glad to admit 
that they were the “ John Roberts” of the 
first program issue. Emerson is one of Mr. 
Frohman’s stage directors, and also plays 
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the leading part in “The Conspiracy,” 
which at this writing has passed its hun- 
dredth performance in New York. 

Still another play of criminal life, 
brought out a few nights later at another 
of Mr. Frohman’s theaters, has also shown 
staying power. “The Argyle Case,” by 
Harriet Ford and Harvey J. O'Higgins, 
with the collaboration of Detective Burns, 
had in addition its star—Robert Hilliard— 
to serve as magnet. It is still on the boards 
as I write. 

After such a surfeit of series plays deal- 
ing with crime the public was ready to 
welcome some stage crooks who keep a 
laugh up their sleeves along with the fam- 
ily jewels. It found an amusing pair of 
them in the persons of Richard Bennett 
and Mary Ryan, in Carlyle Moore’s breath- 
less farce, “Stop Thief.” The piece has 
more twists than a corkscrew, the only 
straight thing about it being its run at the 
Gaiety, which promises to keep on till hot 
weather. 

It was a farce set to the music of Alfred 
G. Robyn, who wrote “The Yankee Con- 
sul,” that kept Sam Bernard at the Lyric 
for three months. It was called “ All for 
the Ladies,” and it afforded Mr. Bernard a 
fine chance for fun as a tailor for women. 

More crime plays came in with the new 
year. One of them, “ Blackbirds,” lingered 
only a fortnight, but “Fine Feathers” 
plumed itself at the Astor, thanks to a star 
cast, from January 7 to March 15. Quite 
unworthy of Eugene Walter in its slovenly 
construction, one may easily imagine how 
brief its career would have been without 
drawing cards like Robert Edeson, Rose 
Coghlan, and Wilton Lackaye. 

Another French drama missed fire in 
“The Spy,” by Henry Kistemaeckers, seen 
at the Empire for two months, and offering 
Edith Wynne Matthison, Cyril Keightley, 
and Julian L’Estrange in the cast. New 
York seems to have turned its back not only 
on the typical Paris farce, but on the aver- 
age drama of life in France as well. Eng- 
land has been sending us plays of far more 
grip and genuine artistry—which reminds 
me to mention “ Rutherford and Son,” seen 
at the Little Theater for some seven or 
eight weeks by audiences by no means s9 
large as the merits of the piece deserved. 
No doubt the lack of popular interest was 
due to the gloomy trend of this remarkable 
work by Githa Sowerby, a young English- 
woman hitherto known only by her fairy 
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tales. ‘The imported company, headed by 
Norman McKinnel, were on the high plane 
of excellence demanded by an offering of 
such caliber, and “Rutherford and Son” 
deserves to be ranked along with those other 
thesis plays from London, “The Blindness 


of Virtue” and “ Hindle Wakes,” as really 
worth-while drama. 

“The New Secretary,” Charles Froh- 
man’s third offering from the French for 
the season, stirred up only a mild interest, 
and would probably have aroused none had 
it not been for a clever company including 
Charles Cherry, Marie Doro, and Ferdi- 
nand Gottschalk. 


TOO MUCH LEHAR, TOO MANY THEATERS 


The season’s record for Franz Lehar, the 
“Merry Widow” man, comprised three 
operettas, the best of the lot being “The 
Count of Luxembourg,” already dealt with. 
Of the others, “Eva” lived but a few 
short weeks, and “The Man With Three 
Wives,” although possessing good points, 
failed to impress the public with any over- 
weening desire to come and find out what 
they were. 

“The Sunshine Girl,” on the other hand, 
rather a weakling in Gaiety musical 
comedy, has caught on in New York, 
thanks to Julia Sanderson, whom Mr. 
Frohman stars in it, and to Joe Cawthorn, 
Alan Mudie, Eva Davenport, and the 
Vernon Castle dancers. Beginning at the 
Knickerbocker early in February, a warm 
wave will apparently be required to drive 
it out. The same is true of “The Honey- 
moon Express,” at the Winter Garden, a 
fun-and-froth spectacle which has not only 
Gaby Deslys, Al Jolson, Ada Lewis, and 
Melville Ellis to speed it along, but marvel- 
ous mechanical effects as well. 

The Irish Players returned for a month’s 
season, mostly in their repertoire of last 
vear, when the famous riot over “The 
Playboy of the Western World ” occurred 
at the Maxine Elliott. Peace profound 
reigned during their tenancy at Wallack’s, 
where “ The Playboy ” evoked not a ripple 
of protest. The most striking novelty was 
“The Magnanimous Lover,” a one-act piece 
by St. John G. Ervine, presenting practically 
the situation raised in “ Hindle Wakes,” 
but treating it from the satirically humor- 
ous side. 

Two excellent plays were brought out by 
the Messrs. Shubert late in the winter, and 
are now running almost side by side in 
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Thirty-Ninth Street. The one, “ Romance,” 
by Edward Sheldon, is wholly American; 
the other, “ The Five Frankforters,” from 
the German of Carl Réssler, essentially 
Teutonic. The former has oddity in con- 
struction as well as skill in workmanship 
to commend it, aside from the genuine 
charm of its story of New York at two 
periods. Doris Keane particularly dis- 
tinguishes herself as the prima donna of 
the sixties, in love with the handsome young 
rector. The chief honors out of many in 
“The Five Frankforters” go to Mathilde 
Cottrelly for her faithful portrayal of the 
old Jewish mother. 

In the April issue I deplored the possi- 
bility that a mediocre crime play, “The 
Master Mind,” by Daniel D. Carter, might 
prove a financial success. I am glad to see 
Edmund Breese, the featured player and a 
very capable actor, enjoying a turn of luck 
after a series of failures; but I feel sure 
that he cannot honestly regard “The 
Master Mind” as a good play, any more 
than I do. It is still the bill, however, in 
April, at the Harris Theater, where it start- 
ed in mid February. 

On the other hand, “The Ghost 
3reaker,” while packed with absurdities, 


has the saving grace of humor to ease them 
down, and it is with pleasure, rather than 
regret, that I record the outlook for a good 
run by H. B. Warner as the star in this 
thrillful farce by Paul Dickey and Charles 
W. Goddard. 


The last of the three new theaters to 
open in New York was the small Princess, 
devoted to one-act plays of an unusual or- 
der, performed by a carefully picked stock 
company, with Holbrook Blinn at its head. 
The press comments were varied, and it is 
too soon to pronounce whether New York 
will support an enterprise of this sort, even 
in an auditorium seating less than three 
hundred, but at two dollars and fifty cents 
a seat. A fourth plavyhouse—the Longacre, 
on Forty-Eighth Street, west of Broadway 
—was finished early in the winter, but at 
this writing its electrics still proclaim “ Will 
Open Soon,” emphasizing once again the 
fact that there are more theaters than plays. 
A fifth—the Palace, large and ornate, on 
Seventh Avenue—stood empty still longer, 
and late in March it fell into line with high- 
priced vaudeville. This house was built 
by Martin Beck when there was a prospect 
of war with the United Booking Offices in 
the two-a-day field. Peace descending upon 
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the scene, Mr. Beck found himself with an 
elephant on his hands. 

Of the spring productions, “The Lady 
from Oklahoma,” by Elizabeth Jordan, 
won a place by reason of its beauty-parlor 
act. Written several years ago, the vicissi- 
tudes besetting the path to the footlights 
permitted two other plays somewhat similar 
in theme to reach them first. But after 
all, “The Lady from Oklahoma” proved 
different enough from “The Governor’s 
Lady” and “Years of Discretion,” and 
Jessie Bonstelle did some worth-while act- 
ing in the name-part. 


BRITISH PLAYWRIGHTS IDLING 


As the London season reaches its acme of 
activity in the early summer, when New 
York, theatrically speaking, is deader than 
a door-nail, it is not possible at this time 
to give a complete review of its events. Of 
paramount interest to Americans is the 
fact that plays from the States have 
achieved a larger share of recognition than 
ever before. 

“Ready Money,” for instance, ran in 
London from August 12 until March, 
much longer than it lasted in either New 
York or Chicago. ‘“* Get-Rich-Quick Wal- 
lingford * would seem to be in a fair way 
to roll up an equally enviable record at 
the Queen’s, where it started on January 
14. “Officer 666” did not do so well, but 
“Bought and Paid For,” in which Frank 
Craven is playing his original réle of 
Jimmy, in association with an English cast, 
will at any rate stay until July at the New, 
where it replaced “Ready Money” on 
March 17. 

Save for Louis N. Parker's “ Drake ” 
and Hubert Henry Davies’s “ Doormats,” 
the top-notchers among British playwrights 
have offered nothing new since the curtains 
went up on the new theatrical year last 
September. Pinero, Jones, Carton, Sutro, 
and Maugham have all been conspicuous 
by their absence from London boards. As I 
mentioned last month, Barrie has consented 
to assist in making rag-time semirespect- 
able at the Hippodrome; while at this 
writing it is too early to record the fate 
of “ Open Windows,” written by A. E. W. 
Mason for Sir George Alexander, at the 
St. James. 

Next month I hope to give personal im- 
pressions of the London plays put on at the 
height of the season there. 

Matthew White, Jr. 
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WHEN TO BUY BONDS 


CORRESPONDENT 
Great Barrington, Massachusetts, 
asks us whether this a good 

time to invest in bonds.” The question is 
interesting, and it is made more so from 
the fact that our inquirer has been advised 
against investing money just now, on the 
ground that the business outlook un- 
settled, interest rates are changing, and 
many new issues, which may depress prices 
further, are hanging over the market. 

It is true that these adverse factors are 
present in the markets. We could also 
name others, as for instance the somewhat 
hysterical selling of high-grade issues that 
followed the recent offering of bonds by the 
Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul Railway. 
It is not necessary to do so, however, nor 
would it affect the main proposition, which 
narrows down to the question whether 
bonds should be bought at a time of in- 
dustrial or political uncertainty and finan- 
cial unsettlement. 

We will say to this inquirer that, in our 
judgment, the best time to buy bonds is 
when one has the money to pay for them. 
This may seem a flippant reply to a serious 
question, but it is not intended as such. It 
emphasizes our firm conviction that an in- 
dividual, in making an investment, should 
consider safety first, income yield second, 
and marketability third; and he can do this 
whether times are good or ill. 

No matter what disturbances may 
afoot, one can always find a safe bond that 
will return a fair income; and we think it 
inadvisable for an investor, in most in- 
stances, to defer action in expectation of 
buying a security a point or so lower. If 
in doubt, a prudent man might invest only 
a portion of his funds; but to withhold the 
entire amount while waiting a decline in 
prices smacks more of speculation than of 
investment. 

In the circumstances of unsettled politics, 
changing interest rates, impendency of new 
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financing on an extensive scale, and the 
like, mentioned by our correspondent, it is 
prudent to exercise care, and to limit one’s 
selection to bonds of a type best adapted to 
meet the existing situation and the con- 
tingencies of the future; but an investor 
should not hide his talent in a napkin, or 
bury it in the earth, even in times of 
financial uncertainty. 

Financial markets never have been, and 
never will be, without their problems, and 
sometimes these are very disturbing; but in- 
dustrial development has never been halted 
for long in a country which produces more 
than it eats. Indeed, though it may seem 
like a paradox, unsettlement more often 
stimulates than retards actual investment. 

Political uncertainties, and the like, are 
more apt to reflect adversely in speculative 
than in investment markets. At such times 
men are more disposed to seek safety than 
profit; they avoid hazardous things, and in 
consequence good securities usually hold 
steady while poor ones decline, perhaps 
violently. 

New financing upon a large scale is in- 
evitable, both at home and abroad, when 
ever the market for investment capital will 
admit of it. In view of the multiplicity of 
issues, and of general financial conditions, 
the new money will undoubtedly cost cor- 
porations more than of old. This was ex- 
emplified in the case of the St. Paul loan, 
already mentioned, when the company sold 
a four-and-one-half-per-cent bond, at half 
a point below par, secured by the selfsame 
mortgage under which, a few years ago, it 
sold bonds bearing interest of three and 
one-half and four per cent. 

The result of the St. Paul issue had a 
general tendency to depress the quotations 
for existing mortgage bonds. It should not 
be forgotten, however, that the decline which 
has been in progress for some years has 
already anticipated a great deal, and has 
brought the old, familiar tvpe of railway 
bond to the most attractive income basis 
recorded in nearly a generation. The re 
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action will not continue indefinitely, and 
one should not overlook the absolute safety 
of the old bonds, or the desirability of own- 
ing a thoroughly seasoned security, as 
against an untried issue. 

The future of the bond market is of ab- 
sorbing interest, and many persons are dis- 
cussing its tendencies along the lines of our 
correspondent’s question. While recog- 
nizing conflicting influences, the weight of 
opinion seems not unfavorable to the 
present as being a time for advantageous 
investment, if selections are governed by 
certain principles and confined to certain 
types. 

One investment house suggests the fol- 
lowing as desirable in an investment issue 
at this time: 


(1) Industrial bonds having large equities 
and a record of ample earning protection. 

(2) Railroad bonds selling below par, hav- 
ing the protection of junior securities recently 
issued. Choice should preferably be made of 
securities where the total amount of bonds 
authorized under the mortgage is already out- 
standing and absorbed for investment. 

(3) Bonds of railroads where operating 
conditions show constructive betterment, due 
to advantageous traffic agreements or new in- 
dustrial situations. 

(4) Securities of companies whose capital 
requirements have already been so arranged 
as to need no new financing in the immediate 
future. 

(5) Selected convertible bonds selling on or 
near an investment basis. 


These features are worthy the careful 
consideration of investors in making their 


selections. Any one unable to determine 
for himself whether his bonds possess such 
qualities will experience no difficulty in 
ascertaining the facts by consulting a 
responsible banking and investment firm. 

Another point which a prospective in- 
vestor should keep well in mind is that 
bonds are ruling low at this time through 
no inherent weakness of the securities, but 
as a result of disturbed and changing con- 
ditions. In other words, the fault is not 
with the constructive investment of the 
country, but with the times, and when these 
change for the better good securities will 
improve with them. 

The pendulum is ever swinging in the 
financial markets, carrying sometimes too 
far in one direction, and sometimes too far 
in the other; but the man who buys when 
prices are depressed will do better than he 
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who reverses that order, for recovery will 
follow depression as surely as day follows 
night. 


BONDS AND TAXES 


ROM time to time we have received 
letters bearing upon a matter which, 
though it might be considered as a 
political rather than a financial question, 
is of interest to so many investors that our 
correspondents are quite justified in calling 
our attention to it. We refer to the taxation 
of bonds, with the very serious problem 
that the existing situation raises for many 
thousands of investors, and the cruel hard- 
ships—the term is no whit too strong—that 
it sometimes inflicts upon unlucky in- 
dividuals. : 
The following are some of the many 
questions that have been asked by readers 
of this department: , 


Will you please answer the following ques- 
tion—are not government bonds exempt from 
taxation? Also, are not all other bonds sub- 
ject to taxation? If so, would not government 
bonds be the best investment for a 
living where the rate of taxation is 
three per cent? 


person 
above 


I do not understand how any one can afford 
to own bonds and pay two per cent or more 
for taxes, as the law of Vermont requires. 
Nearly all our trust companies pay four per 
cent, free of tax, and where is there a safe 
bond that will net four per cent if the personal 
tax is paid? 


It seems to me that many investors may be 
misled if they are not advised as to the tax 
laws of their State. Now if I were to buy a 
safe bond, returning four or five per cent, 
even if it were a bond of a railroad or public 
service corporation of my own State, I should, 
unless willing to make a false statement, have 
to list the same; and as the State, county, and 
town taxes of most towns of four thousand 
people and upward would amount to two and 
one-half per cent, it would probably be better 
for me to buy a United States government 
two-per-cent bond, which is tax exempt. A 
better revenue can be obtained from a four- 
per-cent bond of a State, tax exempt, than 
from a six-per-cent mortgage. 


Although the personal property tax is 
evaded generally throughout the country, 
we can appreciate that there are many con- 
scientious persons who would rather pay 
the impost, unfairly as it may bear upon 
them, than save themselves by committing 
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perjury. Some of them, as our correspond- 
ents imply, live in communities where rates 
of taxation are so high that they cannot 
afford to buy an ordinary safe security if 
compelled to pay the State, county, and 
municipal levy upon it. 

We have read of an Ohio school-teacher 
who lived in such a community. Having 
saved a thousand dollars, she invested her 
money, on the advice of a friend, in a rail- 
way bond yielding five per cent. She was 
proud of her investment, and declared her 
ownership when the tax-assessor came 
around. A few days thereafter she re- 
ceived a tax bill for fifty-seven dollars, or 
seven dollars more than the income from 
her bond. Believing that she had been 
confused with a wealthy woman of a 
similar name, she waited upon the assessor 
to explain; but she learned, to her con- 
sternation, that no error had been made, 
unless declaring her property honestly con- 
stituted one. The tax rate was five and 
seven-tenths per cent. So, after paying 
her tax, she sold the bond and spent the 
proceeds upon a trip to Europe; and she 
has made no effort to save money since. 

We have recommended bonds to our 
readers for investment, but we cannot ad- 
vise them to commit perjury or practise 
evasion. We cannot ascertain the provi- 
sions relative to the taxation of personal 
property in every community in the land, 
and we have no intention of constituting 
ourselves custodians of the manners and 
morals of our readers. We suggest that 
they should familiarize themselves with the 
tax provisions of their States, and make 
their investments in accordance with them. 
If, because of some onerous personal prop- 
erty tax, they cannot buy good bonds or 
obtain a satisfactory yield from them with- 
out committing perjury, it rests between 
them and their consciences whether they 
will swear falsely. 

It seems to be an undoubted fact that 
most people evade their personal taxes and 
think it no sin. This is recognized as so 
general that an Ohio tax commission, in 
1908, reported that “public sentiment 
seems to be more and more openly approv- 
ing an evasion of the law.” 

Indeed, tax-dodging is so nearly uni- 
versal that securities are offered and the 
income yield is computed on the assump- 
tion that the investment will escape taxa- 
tion, and that the income will be net to the 
purchaser. In public advertisements and 


dealers’ circulars bonds are often indicated 
as tax-exempt, but we do not recall ever 
having seen in such literature a schedule 
of the personal property taxes which the 
buyers of the bonds will have to pay in 
various States of the Union if they declare 
their property to the tax-assessors. 

Bond dealers, particularly such as 
specialize in government issues, have the 
taxing dates of leading States at their fin- 
gers’ ends, and many of them do a thriving 
business by supplying tax-exempt bonds 
for tax evasion purposes, going through the 
form of a temporary sale. One cannot de- 
fend this practise, but evasion of the per- 
sonal property tax is invited by the highly 
unsatisfactory laws of many States. When 
by some sporadic enforcement of a statute, 
or by a disclosure of personality in a pro- 
bate court, an innocent investor discovers 
that his securities are subject to a tax pretty 
nearly as large as the interest they yield, 
his spirit naturally revolts at this practical 
confiscation of his income. 

The personal property tax is often a 
trap for the unwary, and one who has been 
caught in its toils will, as a rule, move 
heaven and earth to evade it in the future. 
Professor E. R. A. Seligman, of Columbia 
University, one of the leading authorities 
on taxation in the United States, says of it: 


It puts a premium on dishonesty and de- 
bauches the public conscience; it reduces de- 
ception to a system and makes a science of 
knavery; it presses hardest on those least able 
to pay: it imposes double taxation on one 
man and grants entire immunity to the next. 
It is the cause of such crying injustice that its 
alteration or abolition must become the battle- 
cry of every statesman and reformer. 


The report of the Ohio tax commission 
of 1908, which gave the subject thorough 
study, is in the same strain. The report 
states, in part: 


The system, as it is actually administered, 
debauches the moral sense. It is a school of 
perjury. It sends large amounts of property 
into hiding. It drives capital from the State 
Worst of all, it imposes unjust burdens upon 
various classes of the community. It is evi- 
dent that the burden rests with peculiar force 
upon those persons whose scrupulous honesty 
induces them to make full and complete 
returns. 


We could make half a hundred other 
citations of similar purport from high 
authorities, but it is unnecessary, for the 
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foregoing indicate why the personal prop- 
erty tax is evaded whenever possible. It 
is argued, of course, by the defenders of the 
tax that if every one would make a full 
return of property the rate would be so low 
that no hardship would result; but it has 
been found impossible to bring this about, 
even in communities which have provided 
the most severe pains and penalties for con- 
cealment and tax-dodging. Possibly a few 
criminal indictments and jail sentences for 
persons who swear off their personal taxes 
falsely might result in collecting a larger 
revenue; but perjury is a difficult crime to 
prove, and public sentiment seems highly 
favorable to personal tax-dodging. 

United States government bonds are 


exempt from the tax, and numerous States 
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exempt their municipal bonds and some 
other securities. So far as we are aware, 
however, there is no compilation showing 
what securities are exempt and what are 
taxable in the various States. No doubt 
the general evasion of the personal tax is 
in part responsible for this; but aside from 
that the laws are constantly changed, and 
the value of any compilation would be nul- 
lified speedily. 

Through the enactment of what is known 
as the “secured debt tax” in New York, 
about two years ago, a bond or a whole 
issue of bonds may be rendered exempt 
from the personalty tax on the payment of 
one-half of one per cent to the State, pay- 
able once. Several other commonwealths 
have considered or adopted similar statutes. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


A TRUST THAT FAILED 


Can you give me any information concerning the United 
Boxboard and_Paper Company? I own some of the six- 
per-cent first mortgage bonds of the concern, but they 
stopped paying interest in July, r911. In September of 
that year I was induced to join a bondholders’ protective 
committee, and I deposited my bonds, receiving a receipt 
in return 

A reorganization committee prepared a plan, dated 
February 26, 1912, which the bondholders’ protective com- 
mittee accepted. It provided for raising a minimum of 
$700,000 cash by assessing the common stock. The gen- 
eral mortgage bondholders gave up their security in 
exchange for eighty per cent of the par value in six-per- 
cent non-cumulative preferred stock plus eighty per cent 
of one year’s defaulted interest. also paid in preferred 
stock. 

i was informed in February last that I would be kept 
posted on all the developments, but as yet I have heard 
nothing of the outcome. I would like to know how a pro- 
tective committee can exchange a mortgage bond for non- 
cumulative preferred stock without notifying the bond- 
holder? If the stock had been made cumulative, the 
bondholder would have had something to look forward to 
Any information you can give me about the company will 
be appreciated. H. A., Providence, R. I 


The United Boxboard and Paper Company 
has had a singularly unfortunate career. It 
was organized under that name in 1902, com- 
bining some twenty-six different plants, which 
were said to control more than ninety per cent 
of the strawboard and boxboard output of the 
United States. It had an authorized capitali- 
zation of $30,000,000, half each of common 
and preferred stock. Eventually $12,154,143 
common and $12,037,608 preferred were is- 
sued, or a total of $24,191,751. 

It is scarcely necessary to say that the capi- 
talization bore no intimate relation to the 
worth of the properties. A good deal of the 
stock was exchanged for semibankrupt 
cerns, and some of the plants were heavily 
In order to sell bonds, the com- 


con- 


encumbered. 
pany gave stock bonuses as high as one hun- 


dred per cent, twenty-five per cent of which 
was preferred and seventy-five per 
common. 

Almost from its inception the old United 
3oxboard and Paper Company began to dis- 
integrate. Being inadequately provided with 
working capital, it pledged its treasury assets, 
chief of which was the stock of the American 
Strawboard Company, to raise funds. Its 
mortgage and collateral trust bonds carried 
sinking-fund requirements, which drained its 
resources as fast as any accumulated. It be- 
came known as an impecunious borrower, and 
acquired a burdensome floating debt. 

Still the company struggled along until July, 
1908, when it became bankrupt. In the mean 
while its twenty-six plants had been reduced 
to sixteen, for some had been sold and others 
had conveniently burned up. Its honeycombed 
condition may be inferred from the fact that 
when reorganized as the United Paperboard 
Company, its assets were scaled down from 
the absurd sum of $34,080.358 to $18,880,400 
Its capital stock was reduced from $24,191,752, 
common and preferred, to $14,468,437, all com- 
mon, in the new concern. The holder of one 
share of the preferred stock of the United 
Boxboard and Paper Company, upon payment 
of $7, 
the United Boxboard Company; the holder of 
five shares of the old common stock, on pay 
ment of $1.40 a share, also received one share 
of common stock in the reorganized company 
The bonds of the old company were not dis- 
turbed in the reorganization. 

The United Boxboard Company 
little more than two years, when it also went 
bankrupt. It is with this second insolvency of 
the concern that our correspondent is dealing 


cent 


received one share of common stock in 


lasted a 
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The company is now such a small nubbin of 
what it set out to be that it shows no ability 
to meet the interest on its debt and its sink- 
ing-fund requirements. In consequence, the 
reorganization plan contemplates the forma- 
tion of a concern to be known as the United 
Paperboard Company, which shall have no 
funded debt at all. To accomplish this, what 
was the chief subsidiary, the American Straw- 
board Company — which is also bankrupt — 
will be cut off and sold in foreclosure, cancel- 
ing the collateral trust bonds. The general 
mortgage bondholders, of which our cor- 
respondent is one, are asked to give up their 
security for eighty per cent in non-cumula- 
tive preferred stock. 

Having been assessed and reduced in the 
amount of their holdings on the previous oc- 
casion, the common shareholders are assessed 
again to the extent of ten per cent on their 
holdings. In return for this, they will receive 
twelve and one-half per cent of their present 
holdings in preferred stock of the proposed 
United Paperboard Company, and one hun- 
dred per cent in common stock. The new 
concern will have a capitalization of $18,750,- 
000, divided into $3,750,000 non-cumulative 
six-per-cent preferred stock and $15,000,000 
common stock. By having no no 
sinking-fund requirements, and no necessity 
to pay dividends, the new concern may escape 


bonds, 


the pitfalls and bankruptcies of its predeces- 
sors, even though much reduced in size and 
presumably in earning capacity. 

If our correspondent has not been informed 
of each successive step taken by the com- 


deposited his bonds, 
some one is very much at fault, but we do 
not see wherein he has any redress except 
through the courts. At some stage he could 
have withdrawn his bonds, in all probability, 
for protective committees’ agreements usually 
contain some such provision. As he left them 
with the committee, with power to act for 
him, he cannot withdraw them after the re- 
wrganization plan is declared operative. 

As the committee is made up of his fellow 
bondholders, it is to assumed that they 
made the best bargain they could. That they 
gave up their bonds for a preferred stock 
simply indicates the very low estate to which 
the enterprise has been brought 


mittee with whom he 


be 


OIL AND COAL PROMOTIONS 

I have invested a few hundred dollars in the Peace 
River Collieries, Limited. of Edmonton, Alta. Will you 
kindly give me your opinion of this concern, a prospectus 
of which I am enclosing? I would also like your views on 
colliery propositions in general in this country. I would 
further ask your opinion on the Galician Oil Trust, of 
which I also send a prospectus 

M. L., Kelliher. Sask. 

It was Walter Bagehot, author of the 


financial classic, “ Lombard Street,” who said 
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that at particular times “a great many stupid 
people have a great deal of stupid money.” 
They invest it improvidently and bring about 
all sorts of disasters to themselves and to 
the community by their foolishness. In a 
spirit of raillery and partly of disgust at what 
he saw going on around him, Bagehot pro- 
posed his famous remedy “not to allow any 
man to have a hundred pounds who cannot 
prove to the Lord Chancellor that he knows 
what to do with a hundred pounds.” 

Continuing in this strain, he pointed out 
that for want of this easy precaution, money 
accumulates “in the hands of rectors, authors, 
grandmothers, who have no knowledge of 
business, and no idea except that their money 
now produces nothing, and ought and must be 
forced immediately to produce something.” 
He added: 

At intervals, from causes which are not to the present 
purpose, the money from these people—the blind capital, 
as we call it. of the country—is particularly large and 
craving; it seeks for some one to devour it, and there is 


“ plethora "’; it finds some one, and there is ‘‘ speculation ”’; 
it is devoured, and there is ** panic."’ 


I was reminded of the foregoing by the 
fact that after M. L. has invested his “few 
hundred dollars in the Peace River Collieries, 
Limited,” he seeks my opinion of the concern. 
The time for him to have done that was be- 
fore, not after, he put his money into the 
stock. Had he done so, I should have pointed 
out that the proposition is evidently in the 
development stage, and does not appear to 
have proceeded beyond the point of making 
an effort to procure capital for its intended 
enterprise. If it obtains its capital, it may 
develop successfully, or it may not, and we 
know no way in which the outcome can 
determined in advance. 

There is a famous recipe for making hare 
soup, which starts off by saying “first catch 
your hare.” This admonition has a direct 
application to ninety-nine out of a hundred 
prospectus propositions submitted to me. 
Huge profits from mines, oil-wells, and all 
sorts of patented contraptions, are painted in 
glowing colors by companies which haven’t a 
penny in their tills. If it were not so serious, 
it would be screamingly funny that so many 
simple-minded souls speak of these things as 
“ investments.” No undeveloped company, even 
when regularly promoted, can be other than 
speculative, and most of them are excessively 
hazardous. 

I have no intention of discussing colliery 
propositions, for there are good, bad, and 
indifferent ones among them, as with every 
other class and character of enterprise. If 
our correspondent would familiarize himself 
with the subject, he should consult some au- 
thoritative work. He will speedily learn that 
proximity to markets and transportation cost 
are highly important factors in such enter- 
prises. He should have acquainted himself 


be 
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with these features before he “ invested” his 
money in the concern he names. 

From Alberta, in the Canadian Northwest, 
to Galicia, a province of Austria-Hungary, 
is something of a jump on a financial inquiry, 
and possibly our Saskatchawan correspondent 
has submitted this question as a test of our 
athletic. powers. I am frank to say that | 
have no first-hand knowledge of the Galician 
Standard Oil Mining Company, Limited—for 
such is the full title of the concern mentioned 
in the prospectus he encloses. This concern, 
with others promoted by Hatton, Warren & 
Co., of Carleton House, Regent Street, Lon- 
don, has figured in the columns of Truth, a 
well-known London publication which devotes 
much space to the schemes of “ bucket-shop 
operators, share-pedlers, wildcat promotions,” 
and the like. 

It is not quite clear in what class the com- 
pany mentioned belongs, but | know no 
reason why one should take chances on an 
oil company in far-off Galicia, when he can 
take so many chances and risks with his 
money nearer home 


A NEW TRACTION COMPANY 


Will you kindly advise me whether you consider Birming- 
ham, Ensley and Bessemer preferred stock at 85, with one 
hundred per cent of common stock bonus, a good buy ? 

]. B. B., Springtield, Mass. 


The Birmingham, Ensley and Bessemer is 
a comparatively new concern, having been in- 
corporated in 1911 to construct and operate 
several traction lines in the suburbs of 
Birmingham, Alabama. The latest report 
states that “ operation over completed portion 
of the lines began on September 5, 1912.” 
\t this date the company cannot be regarded 
as a_ well-established and its securities 
must therefore be classed as speculative. If 
our correspondent is a small investor, we 
should not recommend him to purchase them. 

Furthermore, it is by no means a favorable 
indication when a_ traction company finds 
itself compelled to give away its common 
stock in order to sell a preferred issue. Our 
views on this point were fully stated in an 
item headed 3onds With a Stock Bonus,” 
published in the March number, page 1025 


one, 


STOCKS OR BONDS? 

A close student of your articles, it has never been quite 
clear to me why you persistently advise high-grade bonds 
for prudent investors, as against stocks even of the 
seasoned, dividend-paying type 

The highest-grade bond is but a promise to pay. ten, 
twenty or fifty years hence, an obligation in a currency 
which. if the tremendous output of gold continues, will be 
a depreciated currency. It will take more of it to purchase 
the necessaries of life. 

Stock ownership, on the other hand, represents a tan- 
gible something—a part proprietorship in real rroperty. 
Dividends and stock values must rise with tl fall of 


money values 


DEPARTMENT 
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This being so, would not the careful investor be justified 
in putting a portion of his means in such high-grade stocks 
as Pennsylvania Railroad, Great Northern, New York 
Central, and others of like standing ? 


G. R., San Francisco. 


This correspondent may be a close student 
of our financial articles, but if he were a still 
closer one he would know that every feature 
mentioned in his letter has been discussed in 
this department. That we have leaned strong- 
ly toward gilt-edged bonds for purposes of 
strict investment is quite true, but we think 
we are amply justified in doing so by all past 
experiences, and by the circumstances of the 
case. 

We have repeatedly directed attention, 
however, to high-grade stocks. We _ think 
that when they can be bought advantageously, 
stocks are a desirable investment for persons 
who appreciate the fundamental differences 
existing between stocks and bonds, and who 
can afford to take the chances and _ risks 
which, from the nature of things, are inherent 
mm stocks. 

The changing worth of investment capital 
—due in part, as we believe, to the recent 
heavy production of gold—is a subject which 
interests us deeply. We have often referred 
to it, with particular regard to its influence 
on bonds, and we have suggested that the 
best type of bonds to purchase, under the cir- 
cumstances, are well-secured issues of short 
maturity, selling at a discount. Such bonds, 
at maturity, must be redeemed at par. In 
consequence, as the date of payment ap- 
proaches, they are pretty sure to advance in 
price. 

It does not occur to this cor- 
respondent that the theory of changing values 
through an overproduction of gold may be 
carried to a point of absurdity. A bond, as 
he says, is a promise to pay, and it may reach 
its maturity and be redeemed in a depreciated 
currency. This is true, no doubt, but we fail 
to see wherein it justifies the purchase of in- 
ferior securities. 

If any serious and permanent depreciation 
of money comes to pass, it is obvious that the 
holder of stocks will receive his dividends, 
and the proceeds of his shares, if he sells 
them, in the selfsame currency as the bond- 
holder Instead of prices mounting higher 
and higher, the outcome of a limitless pro- 
duction of gold would probably be a general 
industrial and financial cataclysm. Long be- 
fore we reached that stage, stocks would col- 
lapse; and our correspondent may rest assured 
that dividends on stocks would go long before 
high-grade bonds defaulted in their interest 

We do not apprehend such calamity 
from the depreciation of the circulating 
medium. We believe that the wastage of 
capital through war and armament, and ith 
drain of gold to the East, will in time offset 


seem to 


any 
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the overproduction of gold. High-grade 
bonds may decline further, and stocks may 
move higher, for a period; but the relative 
yields from a bond and a stock in the future 
will be no more widely disproportionate than 
in the past, for any great length of time. 
Moreover, any severe industrial crisis is 
likely to result in a recovery in bond prices 
If things should come to a point where cor- 
porations cannot finance through bonds, be- 
cause of their inability to pay the high rates 
of interest demanded by money-lenders, we 
feel sure that it would not be long before 
they would suspend dividend payments, and 
stocks would tumble. 


MINING AND OIL STOCKS 
Can you give me any information in regard to the Con- 
solidated Midway Chief Oil Company, the literature of 
which I am enclosing herewith? Do you think it is an 
honorable corporation, and would you advise investment ? 
W. W. W., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Can you inform me in regard to the Greene Consolidated 
Gold Company of West Virginia, and the Empire Smelt- 
ing Company, of Colorado ? 

F. L. S., Melrose, Mass. 
I ask your opinion of the E] Favor Group of mines, in 
Do you consider the stock a valuable invest- 
F. L. D., Medford, Mass. 


Mexico 
ment ? 
in the Winona Gold-Copper 

Their repeated assurance 


Iam a small stockholder 
Mining and Milling Company 


of great future benefits, yet still asking for financial aid. 


has led me to question their methods. Can you give me 
any information about the concern ? 


Miss M. H. A., San Francisco, Cal. 


lam sending you the literature of the Boulder Tungsten 
Production Company. Please inform me what you think 
of the stock as an investment at 45 cents a share 
F. D. T., Olean, N. Y. 
What information can you give me in regard to the 
Trumble Refining Company, incorporated under the laws 
of Arizona in What prospects are there of this 
company paying dividends ? 
J. W. P., Los Angeles, Cal 


1910? 


What do you think of the Monitor Oil Company, the 
literature of which I am enclosing? Is it likely to be 
what it claims to be ? W. U., San Francisco, Cal. 


Please give me information about the following stocks, 
if possible—Cracker Creek Gold Mines Company, of 
Arizona: Hudson Gold Mining Company, of Arizona: 
Obispo Oil Company, of California; Thunder Mountain 
and Big Creek Consolidated Mining and Transportation 
Company, of Arizona W. W. K., Richmond, Va 


I would appreciate your opinion as to the value of the 
Manhattan Nevada Gold Mines Com- 
pany, United Tonopah and Goldfield Mines, Rich Bar 
Mining Company, Nevada Goldfield Lease Company, 
Giant Mountain Tunnel and Lease Company, and Great 
Western Oil Company. R. M. W., Houston, Tex 


following stocks 


A friend has some stock in the Woodman Mining Com- 
pany, of Utah. and is anxious to dispose of it, but he can- 
not ascertain from the officers of the company what is 
being done with the mining property, or the present value 
of the shares. Will you be good enough to make an 
investigation and let me know the result ? 


E. L. W., Chicago 


I would be glad if you could give me any information 
respecting the Boise King Placers Company, prospectus 
of which I enclose A. B. C., Port of Spain. Trinidad 
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Please inform me in relation to the St. Lawrence Mine, 
of Nevada, if such is in existence, and as to its condition. 
W. B. C., Rochester, N. Y. 


Would be glad to know if the Mascot Copper Company 
has made good. Promoters are constantly at work in this 
State with much talk and literature. They also run ex- 
cursions to the mines with marked degree of success. 
Would be pleased if you could give me the latest facts. 

S. S. H., Santa Clara, Cal 


I hold fifteen hundred shares of the Portland Copper 
Company, of Wyoming, and have been unable to get :nfor- 
mation as to the present status of the company or the 
market value, if any, of the stock. 

J. W. Q., Chicago. 


Some years ago I was induced by glowing representa 
tions to purchase three hundred shares of the Giant Ledge 
Gold and Copper Company stock. I ask your opinion of 
the concern. Miss A. T., Ashland, O 

The above inquiries, all received within the 
space of a few days, are selected from our 
mail because they may all be answered with a 
brief general statement, which is also the best 
reply that we can give to the hundreds of 
similar questions that come to us in an un- 
ceasing stream. 

We can only tell our correspondents what 
we have said, in substance, many times al- 
ready. The purpose of this department is to 
advise in regard to investments, and we do 
not consider that mining and oil stocks rank 
in the investment class, for we regard all of 
them as speculative, and most of them as ex- 
ceedingly hazardous. Indeed, it is safe to say 
that of the mining and oil promotions whose 
stock is offered to the public, not one in a 
hundred proves successful. 

We cannot undertake to investigate the 
condition of mining and oil properties, or 
the value of the securities of the companies 
operating them. In most cases, especially 
with the smaller concerns, it is difficult or 
even impossible to secure authentic reports 
from any public source. We might get 
special information by sending out expert in- 
vestigators, but the expense of this would be 
prohibitive; and even if we did so, the in- 
herent risks of mining are such that there 
would remain a large element of uncertainty. 

In regard to the circulars and booklets sent 
us by many of our correspondents, it is only 
necessary to say that the literature of mining 
and oil promotions is very much alike. The 
stock-vendors of to-day are making the same 
glowing promises that served those of yester- 
day. Thousands of visionary or fraudulent 
projects have resulted in nothing but loss and 
disappointment, but the promoters seem to be 
confident that the lessons of the past are 
readily forgotten, and that crop of 
“suckers "—to use their own polite term—is 
born every few years 

Of course, it is always possible that in a 
miscellaneous list of mining stocks there may 
be a substantial property, but we cannot 
undertake the task of discovering and dis- 
tinguishing such an exception. 


a new 
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LOW-MURMURED conversation had 
A been reaching my ears for several 
minutes before I paid the least 
attention to the words. Then it was the 
speaking of my own name which diverted 
my mind, and also my eyes, from the 
printed government report that I had been 
studying. 

All that had gone before was as so much 
unrecorded sound; like, for instance, the 
medley of street noises, of which our ears 
are mechanically conscious, but to which 
our brain pays not the slightest heed until 
some unusual or discordant note is struck. 
I had been fully aware that persons were 
talking near me, but, to borrow a phrase 
from the vocabulary of the wireless, the 
“wave length” of my auditory nerve was 
not attuned to the sound until I heard a 
man’s voice saying: 

“ That’s Mansfield! ” 

Mansfield is my name. I am not now, 
nor was I then, a personage of note or 
notoriety. Neither, I think, is my name an 
uncommon one; yet the mere pronounce- 
ment of it caused me to raise my eyes 
sharply from the document I held in my 
hands. 

Nobody stood close to me. Perhaps a 
dozen persons, all told, were in Statuary 
Hall, most of them moving either to or 
from the corridor leading to the House of 
Representatives. Neither on my right nor 
my left was there anybody near enough to 
impress upon my ears, even though he 
spoke in a fairly loud tone, the word which 
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had brought me so abruptly out of my pre- 
occupation. . 

I glanced behind me. There was no- 
body there. A dozen feet back of me the 
white marble statue of Ethan Allen stood 
in heroic mold. At his left, as if to em- 
phasize the all-inclusive scope of our na- 
tional character, was the stone effigy of 
Calhoun, grave, stern, thoughtful. Between 
myself and the line of cold images of which 
these two formed the center, there was not 
a single living being. 

And then I glanced down at my feet, and 
understood. I was standing on one of the 
“whispering stones” of Statuary Hall. 
Often I had idly watched some venerable 
Capitol guide huddle his charges into a 
small group on one side of the circular 
hall, then step over to the very spot where 
I now stood, bow his head, and mumble 
unintelligible things—always unintelligible 
to me, yet apparently wholly satisfying to 
his patrons. So I looked across toward the 
spot where I had seen the guides station 
their customers. 

Thirty or forty feet from me stood a 
man and woman, talking earnestly. The 
profiles of their faces were close together, 
he looking down upon her, although she 
was by no means short in stature. The 
very height of his figure would have served 
to arrest my attention. There was no undue 
bulk in it, but evident power. As he spoke, 
he was foreed to bend his shoulders in 
order to bring his head close to that of his 
companion. 
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I saw a rather sharply cut face, domi- 
nated by a long, aquiline nose. He was 
about forty years old, I judged, and bore 
himself like a man in the physical con- 
dition which comes from clean living in 
the open. 

As I watched him for a few seconds, he 
turned a quick glance in my direction. I 
did not make the mistake of dropping my 
eyes abruptly to the pamphlet I had been 
reading, like a guilty eavesdropper. In- 
stead, for an instant I met his gaze casual- 
ly; then I slowly let my glance rove to a 
little knot of visitors who had just come in 
from the Rotunda; and finally I came back 
to the government report. 

But I was not reading now; instead, I 
was listening intently. No man, I take it, 
is guilty of eavesdropping when he hears 
his name spoken in compelling fashion by 
one stranger to another. Guilty or not, I 
was curious. 

He was speaking again, but I caught 
only a part of it. 

“ And he’s your man.” 

“ But, I tell you, I cannot! ” 

The woman's voice was low-pitched, yet 
-it came clearly to my ears through one of 
the mysterious acoustic channels of the hall. 

“ You can—and must!” 

He was speaking again. Pretending to 
read and not raising my eyes, I could never- 
theless see he was again looking at me, and 
even indicating me with a slight gesture. 
Clearly the name “ Mansfield” had been 
no coincidence; I was the subject of a con- 
versation between two strangers, and I was 
somebody’s “ man.” 

Dissimulation has never been in my line, 
but at that moment I summoned every 
power I possessed to make me appear un- 
conscious of their words. Slowly I turned 
a page and began an apparent study of 
the next. 

Now she said something that I could not 
distinguish at all. Evidently it was in the 
nature of a protest, for his next words were 
slightly louder: 

“It’s your business to find out where it 
is. I’ve got to know—quickly! ” 

“T don’t even know him,’ she faltered. 
“ And I don’t see why it’s my business.” 

I could hear him laugh. 

“Tt’s easy enough to know him—for 
you,” he answered. “He won't prove 
difficult. What are your looks for? ” 

I had paid little or no attention to the 
woman in my brief survey of the pair. The 
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blunt brutality of his remark piqued my 
curiosity, yet I dared not look up. I heard 
her, however, utter an angry exclamation, 
which he echoed with another laugh. 

“Listen!” I heard him commanding. 
“You can do it, and you've got to do it. 
It’s your part of the job. You locate it, and 
I'll attend to the rest.” 

Again her voice dropped too low for m« 
to catch the words. 

“ Follow him,” he was saying. “ Speak 
to him. Make his acquaintance. I don't 
care how you do it. Get results; that’s all 
I’m after. And let me know to-night.” 

““I—I don’t like it,” she said. “ Get 
somebody else, if it’s got to be done.” 

“No; there'll be nobody else. You're 
the one.” 

“ But you’re sure—’ 

“Certainly. He's been pointed out. I 
watched him a good part of yesterday 
myself.” 

Here was news again! I had been 
watched the day before, by a person whose 
very physique was calculated to attract 
even an idler’s attention. It was not very 
flattering to my sense of observation, or else 
the man himself was an exceedingly clever 
and unobtrusive sleuth. 

“If you would only—” 

He interrupted her hesitating words an- 
grily, his voice rising slightly. 

“You've got your orders. Now, go to it! 
And remember, I want to hear to-night. 
Work it any way you choose, but don’t fail; 
and don’t pretend you don’t know whom I 
mean. He's the man with the checkered 
hat and the cane.” 

Checkered hat and cane! I was iden- 
tified now beyond dispute. It had never 
occurred to me when I purchased the hat 
that it was a particularly conspicuous af- 
fair; but evidently some persons thought 
otherwise. 

With that parting description of me, he 
turned from her and disappeared throug! 


il 
the short corridor that leads to the Rotun- 
da. Glancing warily up from my pretended 
reading, I saw his tall figure swing out of 
sight. Then I ventured a look at the wom 
an, but she had turned toward me, and was 
evidently studying me. I resumed my pe- 
rusal of a page on which I read not a 
single word. 

Here was a woman set to the task of 
following me, of making my acquaintance, 
of finding out something that I apparently 
knew. What? And why? Certainly it 
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was not unpardonable of me to be curious. 
I was amazingly so. 

And why a woman? Why a woman 
detective? She was a detective, of course; 
but why couldn’t a man serve? I won- 
dered vaguely if I looked impressionable. 
A reluctant woman, too, which clashed 
strangely with my conception of the detect- 
ive profession ! 

I stood on the whispering stone for 
several minutes, waiting to see what she 
would do. She also remained standing 
where the tall man had left her. 

The situation was quite new to me. I 
was consumed with a desire to learn the 
outcome of it, but did not know just what 
I was expected to do under the circum- 
stances. Was it my first move, or hers? 
How did she propose to go about the busi- 
ness? Here again I was utterly ignorant 
of the ways of a profession that is popular- 
ly supposed to be mysterious, and doubtless 
is so to most people. 

Patiently I remained in my place, watch- 
ing her furtively, just raising my eyes 
sufficiently from time to time to make sure 
that she was there, yet at no instant getting 
a full or satisfying glimpse of her. I mere- 


ly noted a rather tall and slender figure, 


clad in brown. 

But inaction became tiresome after a 
while; it was apparent that I was expected 
to do something. How could I be pursued, 
trailed, watched, have my footsteps dogged, 
if I did not first take the initiative of flight? 
Evidently mine was the first move, so I 
made it. 

With studied unconcern—I tried not to 
make the act too elaborate—I first looked 
at my watch. It was two o’clock in the 
afternoon. For a quarter of an hour I had 
been waiting to keep an appointment with 
a member of the Naval Affairs Committee, 
and I was clearly under no obligation to 
prolong my vigil. Even had I felt any 
such obligation, I should have dismissed 
it as a triviality. The new situation had 
completely absorbed me. 

Thrusting the document I had been pre- 
tending to read into my pocket, I turned 
slowly on my heel, without so much as a 
glance at her, and strolled off in the direc- 
tion of the House of Representatives. Pass- 
ing into the short corridor that leads to 
the main entrance of the chamber, I stepped 
over into one of the deep window embra- 
sures opposite the telegraph-booths, and 
leaned negligently against the wall. 
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She was not many feet behind me. Our 
eyes met for an instant as she sighted me: 
then she passed on slowly, and paused near 
a group of men who were waiting at the 
House entrance to see various members. 
Thus I obtained my first fair look at my 
Jady of the pursuit. 

It confirmed my previous impression that 
her height was above the feminine average. 
She stood very straight and slender in her 
brown corduroy velvet, a small velvet hat 
with a little feather surmounting a coil of 
dark hair. She was young—not more than 
twenty-two, I judged. 

Also—and it may as well be said now, 
for it is the truth—she was uncommonly 
pretty. I cannot say that she was beautiful, 
for to my mind that is an adjective which 
implies at least an approximate adherence 
to certain classic standards. She was not 
classic, either in face or figure. 

There was something of distinction in 
her manner, however, that did not comport 
at all with the nature of her mission. Per- 
haps it was a faint suggestion of aristoc- 
racy. I was not at all displeased with my 
survey of her; if I had to be trailed, it was 
better, perhaps, to have a pursuer of de- 
cided attractions, rather than one of vulgar 
mold. . 

Out of the corner of her eve she stood 
watching me, swinging a little chatelaine 
bag to and fro in her hand. I was begin- 
ning to enjoy the situation. Evidently, 
though, it was not to her liking, for she 
seemed restless and undecided, rather curi- 
ously bereft of purpose or method for a 
woman who had a very definite task. I 
could only conclude that she wa. trving to 
hit upon a plan for handling her “ subject ” 
—for that, I believe, is the proper technical 
term for a sleuth’s prey. 

Her apparent reluctance to approach the 
issue puzzled me -omewhat. It was easy 
for her to speak to me, if she wished. 
People talk to strangers everv day in the 
Capitol. She could ask me how to find a 
certain member of the House, which way 
it was to the Senate, whether I could tell 
her if the Supreme Court was in session 
—in fact, there were a hundred casual in- 
quiries which a lady might make with per- 
fect propriety, even of a stranger. 

Occasionally she tapped a brown suede 
shoe on the tiled floor as if impatient at 
my conduct. Perhaps I was not playing 
the game according to regulations. 

I tried another move. Swinging my cane 
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jauntily, I stepped out into the corridor 
again and approached her at a leisurely 
walk. Apparently she thought I was about 
to speak to her, for I was gazing at her 
steadily as I neared her, and she drew 
back against the wall with an instinctive 
movement. 

Without pausing, I passed within a yard 
of her, turned off to the right, and went 
down the corridor leading to the west side 
of the House chamber. At the marble 
staircase I paused for an instant, to make 
sure that she was following me, then as- 
cended to the gallery floor and leaned over 
the railing to study the mammoth painting 
“Westward Ho!” She sighted me as she 
came up the stairs, and stopped on the 
landing, pretending to be interested in some 
detail of the picture. 

I resumed my walk again, not hurrying, 
for I did not wish to put a lady to the in- 
convenience of haste. Crossing over to the 
east side of the House, I descended again 
to the main floor and strolled back toward 
Statuary Hall. She was never very far be- 
hind me. I loitered for a moment in the 


chamber of the marble figures, and then 
passed on into the Rotunda. 


Just to the right of the entrance, as you 
approach the Rotunda from the south end 
of the Capitol is a historical painting that 
always interested me, not from the stand- 
point of art, but because one of the Indians 
in the foreground is represented with six 
toes on one foot. I stopped for another 
glance at my six-toed friend, and this forced 
her to pass me, for she could not well loiter 
in the narrow doorway. 

She took up a position on the other side 
of the big circular space; and now I could 
observe her at some distance, without ap- 
pearing to stare at her. The woman’s in- 
decision was becoming more of an enigma 
to me at every moment. If her duty had 
been merely to follow me and obtain a 
record of my movements, I could easily 
have understood her conduct; but her in- 
structions, which I very plainly heard, were 
to “make his acquaintance” and to find 
out “where it is.” 

As yet she had not taken the least step 
toward performing this part of her assign- 
ment. True, she had evidently received 
her orders reluctantly, but a detective was 
a detective, even if a woman, and that she 
had accepted the task was evidenced by 
her painstaking pursuit. 

I started across the Rotunda in the di- 
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rection of the Senate, and was halted under 
the big dome by a committee clerk who 
happened to be a friend of mine. We 
talked for a few minutes, the woman in 
brown meanwhile pacing back and forth 
along the wall, watching me warily, and at 
the same time apparently endeavoring to 
make herself think I was oblivious of her 
scrutiny. 

I chose a time to leave my friend so that 
the steady pacing of her beat would bring 
her close to me as I resumed my stroll to- 
ward the Senate wing. We were within a 
few feet of each other as I passed out of 
the Rotunda, and there was something in 
her manner which led me to believe that she 
was about to speak to me; but if she had 
decided to do so, her mind changed swiftly, 
for she let me go by unmolested. 

The Supreme Court was in session, and 
I stepped into the solemn chamber for a 
few moments, watching the black-gowned 
judges occasionally, but most of the time 
keeping an eye on the entrance. My pur- 
suer did not follow. I began to wonder if 
she had abandoned the chase. In fact, I 
was somewhat startled at the thought. My 
own curiosity was at too high a pitch by 
this time to welcome such a termination of 
the incident. With more haste than dignity 
I quitted the presence of the nation’s 
solons. 

But, no; she was still faithful to her 
task. I passed her again as I made my 
way into the Senate corridor, and once 
more I thought she would come to the real 
matter in hand. Certainly I gave her every 
opportunity, for I moved very slowly and 
aimlessly, and surveyed her with a friendly 
and appraising glance which, I judged, 
ought to be sufficient to afford her an open- 
ing. But she took no advantage of it; 
rather, on the contrary, she seemed to 
shrink from me. 

Wondering, I kept on my way. The 
more I thought of the business, the more it 
bothered me. Without doubt it would be 
easy for me to throw her off my track; but 
I wanted to know why I was an object of 
pursuit, and who was pursuing me. And 
such a curious sort of pursuit, too! Why 
in the world didn’t she go at her job in a 
workmanlike manner ? 

I am not a difficult person to approach; 
there is nothing forbidding or sinister in 
my appearance, so far as I am aware. She 
had a thousand pretenses at her command; 
yet she made use of none of them. Per- 
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sistent in pursuit, she never made an at- 
tempt to bring the quarry to bay. 

It was getting too ridiculous, I thought, 
to last much longer; yet it did. Sometimes 
I feel ashamed of the manner in which I 
led the lady in velvet a purposeless chase 
that fine spring afternoon. Descending to 
the lower floor, I retraced my steps the 
length of the Capitol again, halting for a 
moment in the crypt. The crypt, dimly 
lighted and very cool, is commonly a lonely 
spot, and it was so this day. She seemed 
somewhat baffled and timid here, but made 
a brave show of studying the labels on some 
big bundles of Congressional documents 
that were awaiting shipment. 

Of course, she knew that I knew she 
followed me. I imagined that this fact 
alone must cause chagrin to any detective, 
however much of a novice he or she might 
be. On the other hand, I could not help 
wondering if the woman might be a con- 
summate actress, playing her part deliber- 
ately in this enigmatic fashion with a 
definite purpose in view. 

I led her through the subway to the 
House office-building, around the marble 
corridors of that spacious monument to the 
luxurious tendencies of our national law- 
makers, and back across the Capitol 
grounds to the first scene of our encounter. 
She followed very patiently and doggedly, 
never approaching me nearer than was 
necessary to keep me in sight. I had 
adopted a different manner now; I feigned 
to be utterly unconscious of her presence. 
Even when circumstances placed us close, 
I gave her not so much as a glance; but 
always, out of the tail of my eye, I could 
tell that she was still trailing me. 

It was on the broad portico that skirts 
the west front of the Capitol that I saw the 
man again. He was talking to a com- 
panion who seemed, by comparison with 
his great height, almost a pygmy. I avoided 
looking at him as I passed, but paused a 
hundred feet beyond, leaned over the broad 
stone railing, and affected to study the long 
vista of Pennsylvania Avenue. 

The woman did likewise, at a consider- 
able distance from me. The tall man ex- 
cused himself to his companion and went 
over to her. They talked for several min- 
utes, but neither of them ever looked in my 
direction. I could see him gesticulate once 
or twice, but the dome of the sky has no 
such acoustic properties as that of Statuary 
Hall, and I caught none of their words. 
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Toward the end of their talk he caught 
her sharply by the arm and leaned over her 
in an attitude that suggested something of 
menace. She seemed very still and helpless 
in his hands, looking up into his face as 
if fascinated by something she saw there. 
Then he left her with an abrupt movement 
and went back to his friend. 

I resumed my walk, leading her around 
the north end of the great building and out 
across the east plaza, where the curious 
throngs gather to see men become Presi- 
dents. But her talk with the tall man 
seemed to result in no change of her tactics. 
She followed, but that was all. 

Despite my curiosity I was getting im- 
patient over the affair. If there was to be 
a climax, there was no sign of its arrival, 
or even of its approach. Perhaps I was 
supposed to go somewhere first. If that 
was the case, I was perfectly willing to go, 
for the sake of my own enlightenment; but 
I had not the most remote idea what goal 
I was desired to seek. 

I decided to give the golden-domed Con- 
gressional Library a chance, and thither I 
led her at a brisk walk, adopting a change 
of pace with the idea of letting her know 
that at last I was set upon a definite mis- 
sion. 


She managed to keep up fairly well, 
and was not far behind me when I entered 
the gorgeously colored lobby of the house 


of books. But it was all to no purpose; 
my shadow was merely my shadow. 

Then I resolved to reverse the order of 
things, and wondered why I had not done 
it before. She was standing at a window, 
simulating an interest in the view of the 
Capitol which it afforded, but none the 
less keeping a fairly close eye upon me. It 
seemed as good an opportunity as any to 
force an acquaintance upon a lady. 

I stepped away suddenly from a study 
of a wall inscription, and approached the 
window. She heard me coming, faced me 
for an instant, and then turned away again. 
I could see her fingers gripping her chate- 
laine bag nervously. There was the same 
familiar air of uncertainty in her attitude. 
Strange manners, I thought, for a lady 
Vidocq! Or was it just another bit of 
stage business in an_ incomprehensible 
play? 

“ T am looking for some information,” I 
said over her shoulder. 

She turned slowly, as if she had expected 
some speech from me, and regarded me in- 
tently with her large brown eyes. 
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“Information?” she repeated mechanic- 
ally. Her voice was rather low-pitched 
and deep. 

“Yes, information,” I reechoed. 

She was still holding me in close and 
grave scrutiny as she said: 

“About what?” 

“TI am trying to learn,” I answered, re- 
moving my hat and bowing, “at what date 
Balboa discovered the Pacific Ocean.” 

For several seconds she stared at me in 
amazement. Then I think she must have 
caught an expression in my eyes, for the 
gravity in her face vanished, and she burst 
into a peal of soft, musical laughter. 


II 


DecIDEDLY charming in moments of 
mirth, I decided, was this young hunter of 
men! There was merriment in her eyes as 
well as laughter upon her lips. She had 
undergone a sudden transformation that 
was as surprising as it was agreeable. It 
caused me to stare at her in a manner 
which, under ordinary circumstances, 
would have passed for rudeness; but I de- 
cided that I was well entitled to scrutinize 
as relentlessly as I pleased this woman who 
had some mysterious business with me. 

Suddenly she sobered and appeared to 
consider the point of my inquiry, which 
had rolled so smoothly from my tongue 
that it astonished me. What put it into 
my head I have not the least idea, nor had 
I the faintest desire or need for any in- 
formation whatever concerning the daring 
Spaniard who first looked upon the rolling 
deeps of the mother of all oceans. 

“T never was able to pass my history ex- 
aminations,” she answered, with a thought- 
ful wrinkling of her forehead. “Are you 
sure it was Balboa?” 

“Oh, quite!” 

“Somehow, I ‘always get him mixed with 
De Soto.” Her face was still grave, but 
there was a suspicious trembling at the 
corners of her mouth. 

“Tt was Balboa,” I said, with an em- 
phatic nod. “Vasco Nufez Balboa — 
there’s the whole name for you.” 

“Your memory is astonishing,” she ob- 
served judicially. “ Nevertheless, I suspect 
you are thinking of Vasco da Gama. Didn't 
he do something?” 

“ Balboa—for a nickel,” I challenged. 

“Very well—for a nickel!” 

“And it was some time in the sixteenth 
century.” 
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“The fifteenth,” she corrected. 

“For another nickel?” 

“Done!” 

“Now we'll go down to the reading-room 
and settle it.” 

As we descended the great marble stair- 
case and made our way to the reference 
library, I stole two or three glances at her. 
She went along quite composedly, looking 
straight ahead; but I suspect that she ap- 
preciated the complete absurdity of our 
quest as fully as I. 

“This lady,” I said to the clerk, “is 
exceedingly interested in Balboa.” 

My companion gave me an indignant 
glance of reproach. 

“She would like to know upon what date 
he discovered the Pacific Ocean,” I con- 
tinued. “Can you tell her?” 

“That wasn’t fair,” she protested, with 
a slight flush, as the clerk sought a page 
in a big book. “I haven’t the least interest 
in Balboa.” 

“But you have money at stake upon it,” 
I reminded her: “Your interest is finan- 
cial, if not historical.” 

“September 25, 1513,” said the clerk, 
pushing the big book toward us, with his 
finger marking a line. 

“The sixteenth century,” 
gravely. 

“Certainly,” replied the clerk. 

As we walked away from the desk, she 
opened a silver purse and found a dime 
among the coins it contained. 

“Thank you,” I said, as I dropped it 
into my pocket. “ That was cheap for such 
an important piece of knowledge.” 

“Important!” she echoed as we strolled 
toward the entrance. “Do you mean to tell 
me you consider it important?” 

“To be very frank, I have forgotten the 
date already,” I answered promptly. 

She stole a swift glance at me, and then 
burst into laughter again. 

“ A very foolish and futile quest!” she 
declared when her mirth slackened. 

“By no means,” I assured her. “In 
some histories, you know, it is recorded that 


I commented 


Balboa, immediately following his dis- 
covery, sat down and ate lunch.” 

“ Nonsense! ” 

“ But let’s assume that he did. It won’t 


damage history. He must have been furi- 
ously hungry after climbing all those moun- 
tains. Now, why not emulate Balboa?” 
She gave me a sidelong look of inquiry, 
with a slight lifting of her eyebrows. 
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“ And eat lunch,” I added. 

“But we haven’t discovered anything!” 

“Yet we may. It can’t be possible that 
everything has been discovered. We can at 
least discover the lunch.” 

She pursed her lips doubtfully and ap- 
peared to consider. 

“And I’m very hungry,” I added. “I 
haven’t climbed any mountains, but I have 
walked much.” 

She looked at me sharply, colored faint- 
ly, and then quickly withdrew her gaze. 

“Have you a choice of restaurants?” I 
asked as we descended the library steps. 

“Not when I’m as hungry as a bear,” 
she confessed. 

Well, I was giving her the opportunity 
she sought. If she had played me adroitly, 
so as to reverse the positions of pursuer 
and pursued, I did not care particularly. 
What I could not fathom, however, was her 
apparent reluctance and hesitation, which 
only vanished during her moments of 
amusement. Unless it was a studied part 
of the play, I could see no reason for her 
manner. 

I had very obligingly assisted her in 
performing the first part of her errand—a 
task which seemed to be giving her much 
perplexity. She knew, of course, that I 
had been aware of her pursuit, but she 
could scarcely suspect that I had over- 
heard the instructions upon which she was 
acting. 

While we were waiting for a car, I be- 
gan to form a new opinion of women de- 
tectives. Here was a lady of evident breed- 
ing engaged in a business of which my 
notion had never been exalted. This, per- 
haps, argued that the mission on which she 
was engaged was a matter of high impor- 
tance — which puzzled me greatly. How 
was I concerned in it? What did I know 
that the tall man wanted to know? 

I was very curious to see how this agent 
of his would go about the remainder of her 
quest. She seemed to be in no hurry what- 
ever. At first I had set her down as no 
more than an amateur in the business; now 
I began to conclude that, even if an ama- 
teur, she was decidedly clever—a mistress 
of dissimulation. 

Only once on the way down-town did she 
make reference to our prolonged explora- 
tion of the Capitol. 

“You saw me at the Capitol?” she 
ventured. 

I concluded that she was anxious to learn 
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just how much I knew concerning her 
errand. 

“Come to think of it, I believe I passed 
you twice,” I answered in a tone of as- 
sumed carelessness. 

She must have known that I was telling 
much less than the whole truth; but I think 
my reply relieved her somewhat, as indica- 
ting that I intended to make no reference 
to past events. She did not speak of the 
matter again, nor did I urge it, being quite 
willing to let her follow her own method. 

If she had a method, it was beautifully 
indirect. We talked about everything save 
that which concerned us both overwhelm- 
ingly. She was bright and often whim- 
sical, with a quick sense of humor, particu- 
larly a sense of the absurd; yet there was 
nothing shallow or superficial about her 
mind. 

I found her more interesting in serious 
moments than in her occasional bursts of 
gaiety. Often I would catch a grave, 
thoughtful expression in her face, her big 
brown eyes gazing in a detached way at 
something they did not appear to see. She 
would rouse herself from these periods of 
preoccupation with a little shrug when she 
found me studying her, usually supplement-, 
ing it with some casual question concern- 
ing the nearest object of interest that pre- 
sented itself. 

Once she asked me if I was a lawyer. 
When I replied in the negative, she re- 
lapsed into another spell of silence. The 
tall man, who evidently knew who I was, 
must have been aware of the fact that I 
was not of the legal profession, but had not 
supplied her with the information. 

“T can only offer you the advice of a 
layman,” I said. 

“Do you know anything about wills?” 
she asked abruptly. 
“Not the least. 

I never got anything out of one. 

Are you making your will?” 

This struck her as amusing, for she 
laughed, but did not explain. Her laugh 
pleased me. It was low and melodious, 
like some soothing musical chord; just the 
sort of laugh that harmonized with her 
voice. A strident laugh in a woman an- 
noys me. Hers was mellow, soft, and 
smooth. 

Though I knew she was playing a part, 
there was one quality about her which un- 
obtrusively impressed itself upon me as 
genuine. She had the birth and breeding 


I never made one, and 


Why? 
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of a gentlewoman. What I could not 
reconcile with this was the fact that she 
was engaged in an adventure, if it might 
be so called, upon which no lady, under 
circumstances easily conceivable, would 
embark. 

And the tall man! He seemed utterly 
incongruous when I studied this slender, 
charming, almost aristocratic young woman 
at my side. 

I decided to let the situation work itself 
out in its own way, having already taken 
all the initiative that I proposed to assume. 

The restaurant we entered is one of the 
popular lunch resorts of the Washington 
hotel district, but the usual midday rush 
was over, and we had no difficulty in ob- 
taining a table in a quiet corner of the 
room. Here she pleased me again, for she 
ordered what she wanted promptly and 
without hesitation. I am not clever at or- 
dering luncheons for ladies; it bothers me 
when they pore over the menu card as if 
they were considering the problem from the 
financial aspect, and then appeal to my 
own unimaginative mind for suggestions. 
This woman knew what she wanted, and 
she asked for it without making a prelim- 
inary study of prices. 

One of the many vagaries of male vanity, 
as I have studied it, is pleasure at being 
discovered in some public place with a 
pretty woman. Perhaps it is a trait in- 
herited from our aboriginal ancestors, 
modified by time and convention, yet still 
expressing in a feeble way man’s exultation 
over capture and possession. I was flatter- 
ing myself with this sentiment when I 
chanced to glance about the dining-room 
and my eye fell upon a party of three 
women seated at a table not far distant. 

I blushed hotly, like a schoolboy trapped 
deep in guilt by his teacher. It must have 
been a peculiarly obvious blush, for my 
companion noted it with an appraising 
glance, and asked: 

“Ts anything the matter?” 

“Not at all,” I answered quickly. 
just seems a little warm in here.” 

But there was something the matter— 
very much the matter. One of the three 
women who were just finishing their lunch 
was Miss Fenwick; and Jeannette Fenwick 
and I were engaged to be married. 

Here was an encounter upon which I 
had not for a moment calculated. That 
Jeannette had seen me was beyond doubt. 
That she knew no more of the identity of 
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my companion than I did myself was also 
probably true. That she must have recog- 
nized in her, however, an exceedingly at- 
tractive young woman was above all 
dispute. 

Of course, there was absolutely nothing 
wrong in the situation. It is no grave 
offense, I take it, for a gentleman to take 
a lady to lunch, particularly when he 
makes not the least attempt to conceal the 
fact. And when Jeannette Fenwick knew 
the reason in this particular instance, there 
could be no possible room for misunder- 
standing. 

Yet I did not like the expression on 
Jeannette’s face. She did not meet my 
eyes at all, and I confess that I made no 
effort to intercept a glance from her. One 
of the women with her was her mother; the 
other I did not know. Mrs. Fenwick was 
a lady of some social importance, with a 
certain severity of manner and a somewhat 
restricted view-point. If there was to be 
any deliberate misunderstanding of my at- 
titude toward the young woman in brown 
velvet, I knew that it would take deep and 
firm root in the mind of Mrs. Fenwick. 

It would be easier to explain things to 
Jeannette than to her mother. But even 
Jeannette, in the swift glance that I gave 
her, did not seem to be in a mood receptive 
to explanations. 

Once or twice I looked again toward the 
other table, so that I might not subsequently 
be accused of trying to avoid a recognition; 
but Jeannette was rather obviously engaged 
in animated conversation with her mother. 
Her failure to see me was too obvious, I 
thought; it made me vaguely uncom- 
fortable. 

The only person whose eye I caught was 
the woman who was a stranger to me, and 
she gave me a frank, expressionless stare, 
finally turning her eyes upon my companion 
and favoring her with a long, comprehen- 
sive study. Then I was convinced that I 
was an object of conversation at the other 
table. Fortunately, I thought, the girl in 
brown was seated with her back toward 
Mrs. Fenwick and her party, and would be 
spared the embarrassment of a scrutiny. 

If Jeannette had looked at me as they 
left their table, I would have welcomed the 
opportunity to speak to her; but the trio 
went from the dining-room without even 
turning their heads in our direction. It 
was easy enough to read a meaning into 
their manner. 
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I blushed again, and the girl in brown 
saw it. This time she turned in her chair 
to learn the cause. Her eye dwelt for a 
moment upon the three retreating figures. 
When she looked at me again, I was quite 
certain that she had sensed something of 
the situation. 

“ Friends? ” she remarked. 

“ Oh, yes—friends,” I replied carelessly. 

“You did not bow to them,” she sug- 
gested after a pause. 

“ Why—er—no, I didn't. 
they didn’t bow to me.” 

“Oh!” 

I thought there was the flicker of a smile 
on her lips. Certainly there was a glint of 
amusement in her eyes. But she did not 
allude to the matter further. 

I was moody and irritated over the inci- 
dent for some time. The mere conduct of 
Jeannette and her mother, the marked way 
in which they ignored my presence, con- 
veyed an accusation that I thought, and 
knew, was unjust. It was not until my 
companion began to talk of a recent expe- 
rience in a balky automobile that I roused 
myself from unpleasant preoccupation and 
gave my mind once more to the problem 
in hand. 

Luncheon had brought us no nearer to 
the object of her errand, so far as I could 
see, and again I was becoming somewhat 
impatient. She never came to the point at 
all; nor did she, so far as I could interpret 
her conversation, even hint at it. She asked 
no questions concerning myself or my busi- 
ness, and volunteered no information about 
herself. 

She never spoke of the tall man, and in 
such persons as she did mention I could 
recognize none whe seemed to fit his de- 
scription. From time to time I kept a 
lookout for him, to see if he, in turn, were 
following the pair of us; but he had evi- 
dently left the matter entirely to her after 
his final instructions on the west front of 
the Capitol. 

As the afternoon grew late, the nervous 
uncertainty of manner that I had observed 
in her earlier in the day returned. I imag- 
ined that she was becoming perplexed and 
annoyed at her failure to make any head- 
way. At least, that was the only way I 
could interpret her conduct. 

She seemed to be in an entirely passive 
mood, assenting readily to any suggestions 
I made, and venturing none of her own. 
We strolled through the Mall, went into the 
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National Museum for a little while, talking 
about matters which were not uppermost in 
the minds of either of us, each furtively 
watching the other for a sign, a gesture, a 
word that might lead toward some sort of 
a climax. 

I did not make the slightest effort to help 
her out of her difficulties. I was as much 
consumed with curiosity as ever, yet was 
resolved that the next move in this appar- 
ently purposeless puzzle should be hers. 

Finally it came. We were on the avenue 
again, walking slowly back toward the 
Capitol, and there had been a considerable 
period of silence on both sides, accom- 
panied by visibly growing agitation in her 
manner. She seemed as if she were con- 
tinually on the point of bursting out with 
some exclamation, yet always checking it on 
her lips. 

“Will you do me a favor?” 
suddenly. 

“ Of course,” I replied. 

There was excitement in her eyes, a faint 
quaver in her voice. I wondered if this 
was more acting. 

“ You will think it a very extraordinary 
request,” she went on. 

Would I? I was not so sure about that. 
The whole affair had been extraordinary 
to me. 

“Please make it,” I said. 

“It will take your whole evening,” she 
pursued. Still the same queer reluctance 
to get down to facts. 

“T have no engagement. 
at your disposal.” 

Why shouldn't it be? I still had as much 
to learn as she; in truth, more. For she 
knew who I was, and I had not the least 
notion who she was. 

‘I want you to act as my escort.” 

“IT shall be honored,” I said, bowing. 

She paused again until we had covered 
another half block. 

“Do you mind wearing evening dress? ” 
was her next question. 

“No; I don’t mind,” I 
little. 

“ Can 
o'clock ? 

I nodded. 

“Make it nine thirty,” 
a moment’s thought. 

“Certainly. And where shall I call for 
you? ” 

This at first seemed to be a problem for 
her, but at last she replied: 


she asked 


My evening is 


said, laughing a 


you be ready at about nine 


‘> 


she added, after 
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“ You cannot call for me. Oh, I know 
it sounds quite irregular; but please don’t 
ask me why! You will have to meet me.” 

“ All right; I'll meet you. Where?” 

“ Anywhere will do.” 

* How about here, then? ” I suggested. 

We were at Twelfth and the avenue. 

“Yes,” she assented, with a nod. “ Here, 
at nine thirty.” 

Just then the thought came into my mind 
that this might possibly be the termination 
of the whole incident; yet I could not con- 
ceive her having made such an unusual re- 
quest if she was not sincere. She evidently 
divined my thought, for she asked quickly: 

“Are you afraid that I may not keep 
the engagement? ” 

“I was considering that possibility,” I 
confessed. 

“But I will keep it,” she went on hur- 
riedly. “I shall be here at nine thirty. 
You may be absolutely sure of it.” 

“TIT no longer have any doubt,” I said 
gravely. “ Shall we need a taxi? ” 

“ T will have one,” she answered. 
now, good afternoon—and thank you! 

She gave me her hand for an instant, and 
then stepped out into the street to hail a 
passing car. It was clear that I was not 
to follow her further, although she did not 
in so many words ask me to leave her. 

As the car slowed down, and I prepared 
to assist her at the step, I said suddenly: 

“ May I ask where we are going? ” 

She hesitated for an instant, then turned 
to me from the car platform and said, in a 
low tone: 

“ To the White House.” 

The door swung shut, and the car moved 
off down the avenue. I stood staring after 
it for a full minute, a vision in my mind 
of a slender, brown-clad figure, leaning for- 
ward and almost whispering a sentence that 
astonished me as much as any event of the 
past several hours. 

To the White House! 

What business had I at the White House 
—or she? 

I had an almost overpowering impulse to 
pursue the disappearing car and compel 
this woman of mystery to tell me more. 
Yet I knew, too, down in my heart, that 
she would not fail me. And I felt, as 
strongly as I could feel anything, that here 
was an adventure which was just upon the 
threshold. 
“To the 


“* And 


White House for Dan 


you, 


Mansfield,” I said, half aloud, as I swung 
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about and started off at a brisk walk. “ And 
with a pretty lady! And you don’t even 
know her name. Careful, my boy, careful!” 


III 


A FULL quarter of an hour before the 
time fixed by the lady in brown velvet 
found me pacing slowly back and forth at 
the place we had appointed. My thoughts 
were in a chaotic state, yet I was calm 
enough; for although I could not obtain a 
glimmer, as y@;sof what it was all about, 
I was prepared to accept any sort of devel- 
opment with equanimity—or, at any rate, 
I believed I was. 

It had not been difficult to learn that at 
the White House that evening there was an 
official reception in honor of a visiting 
German prince, and that, if the evening was 
fair, the grounds as well as the dignified 
old mansion itself would be open for the 
entertainment of guests. Evidently the 
brown lady was supplied with invitations, 
for I had none. Why she was so anxious 
to go to the White House, if her business 
concerned me, it was beyond my ability 
even to guess. Perhaps I was to be dis- 
played for the benefit of some person also 
in the employment and confidence of the 
tall man; perhaps the tall man _ himself 
would be there. 

I shrugged my shoulders in an attempt 
to affect indifference, but did not very 
greatly deceive myself. I was not indiffer- 
ent; I was eaten with curiosity and bewil- 
derment. 

As I swung about at one end of my self- 
appointed post of sentry duty, a taxi rolled 
smoothly up to the curb at my side and 
came to a halt. I saw a white-gloved hand 
rest for an instant on the ledge of the 
opened window and make a single gesture. 
Then I knew that the brown lady was 
punctual to the minute. 

But she was no longer the brown lady. 
The cab was one of modern design, fitted 
with an appliance which lighted the in- 
terior when the door was swung open, and 
which extinguished the electric bulb again 
when it was closed. Stepping in, I delayed 
the closing of the door long enough to ob- 
tain a look at my companion. 

A scarlet evening cloak trimmed with 
white fur was thrown about her shoulders, 
yet remained unfastened at the throat, so 
that I could see beneath it a gown of some 
white material. There was a gold chain 
about her neck, with a pendent pearl that 
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glowed softly in the light. What she wore 
in her hair I am unable to describe; it was 
some sort of a feminine ornament that lent 
an almost coquettish appearance to her 
small head. One thing I was sure of—she 
was amazingly attractive. 

She replied to my scrutiny with a smile; 
then I closed the door, and we were in com- 
parative darkness again. The cab moved 
up the avenue in the direction of the White 
House. 

For a moment neither of us spoke. The 
richness of her costume had surprised me; 
yet I scarcely knew why, for that after- 
noon, in her velvet walking-suit, I had 
recognized her as a handsomely gowned 
woman. Perhaps it was the incongruity of 
her business that gave rise to my mo- 
mentary astonishment. 

“You are very prompt,” I said at length, 
for want of a better remark. 

“That is praise,” she answered, with a 
soft laugh. 

We were rounding the corner of the 
Treasury building before I could think of 
anything else to say. Then I asked: 

“Have you cards?” 

“Of course. I’m not quite a burglar, you 
know.” 

I felt that she was smiling at me. 

“Shall I take them?” 

This time her response was hurried. 

“No; it isn’t necessary —if you don’t 
mind.” 

She did not want me to see the cards. 
Evidently I was not to get her name in that 
fashion. 

“TI don’t mind at all,” I answered, al- 
though I knew it was rather unusual for a 
woman guest to present cards at the door, 
rather than her escort. 

We turned from Executive Avenue into 
the carriage gate that leads to the east 
portico, and a White House footman 
opened the door. A moment later she had 
handed her cards of invitation to an at- 
tendant, so that I caught not a glimpse of 
them, and then I was removing her wrap to 
hand it to one of the checkers. 

As I saw her, standing straight and 
slender in her white gown, I could hardly 
repress an exclamation of admiration. 
Who she was I knew not, and at that mo- 
ment I did not care. All I knew was that 
my companion was one of the fairest and 
most alluring figures I had ever seen at a 
White House function. I was proud of 
her. I think she caught the meaning of 
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the glance I gave her, for she flushed faint- 
ly and seemed by no means displeased. 

“We are early guests,” I said, as we 
ascended the staircase to the main floor. 

She responded enly with a nod, and we 
went into the East Room. Here the com- 
paratively small crowd bore witness to the 
truth of my observation; the company was 
just beginning to arrive. I saw her glan- 
cing about the room expectantly, in fact, 
almost fearfully, and wondered if she were 
looking for the tall man. 

It was very obvious that my companion 
was attracting attention. Women engaged 
in conversation with their escorts would 
stop abruptly as we passed, turn, and look 
after her. Men paid her the tribute of 
frankly approving eyes. She did not ap- 
pear to be conscious of the scrutiny, but I 
never lost an incident of it. It flattered 
me. Yet I could not put from my mind a 
sense of embarrassment. I knew many 
people in Washington; it was more than 
likely I should meet some of them here. If 
it came to a matter of introductions, what 
was I todo? She was a complete stranger. 


“As it is so early,” I suggested, “why 
It is quite 


not try the lawn for a while? 
warm.” 

“Certainly,” she assented. 

We made our way through the Blue 
Room and reached the porch. ‘The trees 
that were scattered about the wide stretch 
of greensward within the grounds were 
glowing with colored lights, and a white 
beam from a powerful search-light was 
focused on the fountain, so that the jets 
of water glistened like a shower of dia- 
monds. Out into this park of beauty we 
went, her hand resting lightly on my arm. 

“Will you please tell me what I am to 
do?” I asked suddenly. 

“Do?” 

“Yes. It is somewhat confusing, you 
know. Who am I supposed to be?” 

“Why, you are my escort,” she said 
lightly, glancing at me with a smile. “ Isn't 
that sufficient?” 

“Not only sufficient, but a distinct com- 
pliment,” I answered. “And yet—” 

“What does an escort usually do?” she 
broke in, laughing. “Must I instruct 
you?” 

“In 
Miss—”’ 

It was the first suggestion I had made 
of a desire to learn her identity, but she 
swept it aside as if she had not noticed it. 


this case, I’m afraid you must, 
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“You are somewhat barbaric, I fear,’ 
she declared as we went down the long 
stretch of lawn toward the fountain. “If 
you really must be told, why—my escort 
is supposed to talk to me, to keep me 
amused, to bring me some refreshment, if 
I want it; to dance with me occasionally, 
to see that I am not a wallflower, to make 
himself agreeable, to run errands—” 

“You will never be a wallflower,” I in- 
terrupted; “not if I stood you against the 
wall and left you there.” 

“Many thanks—many!” she exclaimed, 
with a sweeping curtsy. “That was ex- 
cellent; you are not a barbarian, after all. 
I think you need no further instruction in 
your duties.” 

I think I have remarked that she had a 
keen sense of the absurd. It was but a 
moment later that I heard her laughing 
softly and, turning, saw her watching a 
tiny, strutting, dark-visaged foreign at- 
taché, enveloped in a resplendent gold-laced 
uniform, a sword dangling at his heels, 
with an exceedingly large woman leaning 
upon his arm and looking foolishly proud 
in her possession. I could not restrain a 
smile myself. The little man had a quick 
ear, for he caught the low sound of her 
laughter, turned his head quickly, and 
frowned heavily. 

“You will bring about international 
complications if you are not careful,” I 
warned. 

“Let’s fly!” she whispered, and, catch- 
ing up her skirt, she raced down the lawn. 

Perforce, I followed, but was obliged to 
pause in my pursuit to pick up her fan, 
which she dropped in her mad _ flight. 
Twenty yards beyond me she stopped and 
turned to see what delayed me. At the 
same instant a rose-colored beam from the 
search-light began to roam the grounds, un- 
certainly, hesitatingly, until it fell upon 
her and became fixed. She was standing 
quite alone against a dark background of 
trees, and in the rosy light she looked like 
some beautiful, flaming lily. 

For several seconds I think she was un- 
conscious of the almost startling picture 
she made; then I heard a murmur of low 
comment from persons near me, which 
presently reached her. With a little cry 
of dismay she turned and started to flee 
again. 

I caught her an instant later, brought her 
down to a walk, and we sought a refuge of 
comparative seclusion, the search-light with 
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the rose-red beam following us until a 
friendly evergreen intervened. 

“Oh!” she exclaimed. “I could kill 
that man with the light!” 

“And the President’s guests could bless 
him,” I added. 

But not again could I lure her out upon 
the lawn where the search-light played. 
Slowly and circuitously we wandered back 
to the White House, where the crowd was 
now becoming dense. The receiving party 
was on the south porch, and a line of sev- 
eral hundred persons had already formed 
to perform the perfunctory and wearisome 
duty of meeting the guest of honor. 

“Shall we get into the line?” I asked. 

“It’s tiresome, I think,” she answered. 

The German prince had not the slightest 
attraction for me, and we strolled around 
to the north front of the house. There was 
a crowd inside as we entered, and we 
paused for a moment under the shelter of 
a palm-grove in the great hall, listening to 
an orchestra that had begun to play for the 
dancers. 

And then I heard an exclamation from 
two women who came out from the East 
Room, and saw them run toward us. 

“Mary! You little fraud!’ 

It was the elder of the pair who cried out 
joyously, and an instant later she clasped 
my companion in a warm embrace. The 
younger woman seemed to await her turn 
impatiently, and promptly duplicated the 
greeting when an opportunity offered. 

Up to this moment neither of the new- 
comers had looked at me, but now with one 
accord they turned and smiled frankly at 
me. I caught my companion’s eye for a 
fleeting instant, and saw in it an expression 
of fright and dismay. Her lips were com- 
pressed tightly, and she had raised one 
hand to her breast as if to ward off a blow. 
Then she shook her head as if tossing off 
some incubus, and smiled. 

“And this, of course, is Mr. Vinton,” 
said the elder of the strangers, stepping 
forward and reaching out her hand with 
cordial energy. 

Rather mechanically I took it, and 
bowed. She pumped at my arm vigorously. 

“You’re not in the least as I pictured 
you,” she exclaimed, studying my face with 
a curiosity which was not meant, of course, 
to be offensive, but which was exceedingly 
embarrassing to me, nevertheless. 

I bowed again, and forced a smile. 

“ And I congratulate you most sincerely!’ 
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“Why, thank you,” I answered. 

I could think of nothing else to say; I 
was fast becoming dazed. 

“You have a charming and beautiful 
wife, Mr. Vinton.” 

It was like some fantastic dream. The 
words seemed to be coming from a long 
distance, yet they were clear and distinct— 
and overwhelming! 

A wife! J had a wife! 
was Vinton! 

I stared at the woman blankly, and she 
laughed merrily in my face, mistaking my 
expression, I imagine, for clumsy shyness. 
Consternation was the only emotion I ex- 
perienced for a moment; then I felt resent- 
ment and anger slowly succeeding. What 
sort of a trick was this that was being 
played upon me? 

I looked beyond the woman who was still 
holding my hand into the eyes of the girl 
who had led me into this trap. Never had 
I seen such an expression of pitiful appeal 
in human eyes. Her lips were quivering. 
She was leaning slightly toward me, her 
body rigid as a statue, her hands clenched 
together, her cheeks pale as her white gown. 
She was pleading silently; I verily believe 
she was praying. 


And my name 


My rising anger vanished in bewilder- 


ment. I began to wonder if I was really 
sane; it was all like some grotesque delu- 
sion. Then I pulled myself together in 
some fashion. At least, I would not appear 
ridiculous; I would wait until the reck- 
oning. 

I tried to assume an air of ease, although 
I could feel the blood racing hotly in my 
temples, and knew that my face was flushed 
a deep red. 

“ She is all that you say—and more,” I 
stammered. 

Mary—they had called her 
stepped forward like a woman 
awakened ‘from a trance. 

“This is Mrs. McCutcheon, Robert,” 
she said, laying her hand with an air of 
gentle ownership upon my arm. 

So I was Robert Vinton! Well, it was 
at least a comfort to know my full name. 

“T am charmed to know you, Mrs. 
McCutcheon,” I said, in a steadier voice. 
“Mary has spoken of you often.” 

I felt a soft pressure of the girl’s fingers 
on my arm as she reached out her free hand 
and drew the younger woman toward me. 

“And this, Robert, is her daughter, 
Mrs. Pratt.” 


Mary— 
suddenly 
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Once more I went through the experience 
of being felicitated upon the possession of 
a lovely wife. 

“* Mother and I have been so anxious to 
see you!” exclaimed the woman called Mrs. 
Pratt. “We didn’t even know you were 
really engaged, so you can imagine how 
surprised we were when we received an- 
nouncement cards! ” 

“Yes?” I said, smiling. 

“Yes, indeed! I never believed Mary 
could be so sly and mysterious.” 

I did. I knew it; but I did not say so to 
Mrs. Pratt. 

“We knew that Mary was in the West, 
and that you were also there,” she rattled 
on; “ but we hadn’t the least idea it would 
be so soon. Why, it seems almost like an 
elopement! ” 

“We hadn't thought of it that way,” I 
laughed. ‘“‘ Had we, dear?” 

I deliberately turned to Mary, as I said 
“dear,” and looked at her challengingly. 
I was entitled, at least, to some revenge. 
Her cheeks colored quickly, and I could 
feel her hand trembling. Then she slipped 
her arm within mine, smiled sweetly at me, 
and met my challenge with one of her own. 

“It wasn’t an elopement, of course,” she 
said to Mrs. McCutcheon. “ But Robert 
is just a large, foolish boy, with a streak 
of romance and a horror of formalities. 
So I humored him.” 

She threw her head to one side with a 
pretty gesture as she said this and looked 
up at me—the little fiend! Her eyes were 
shining with mischief. Two minutes be- 
fore she was a picture of mental anguish 
and terror. Never had I seen such a 
transformation. 

“So you are enjoying it, my lady,” I 
thought. “ Perhaps two can play at it! ” 

“ But please tell us all about it!” cried 
Mrs. Pratt, impatiently. “ What sort of a 
wedding was it?” 

“You'll laugh when you hear,” I said. 

I felt Mary clutching at my sleeve, but 
refused to look at her. 

“ Now, Robert, please—” 

I interrupted her remorselessly. 

“We were married in the pilot-house of 
a steamboat,” I said, with a cheerful grin 
at Mrs. McCutcheon. 

“Oh!” 

The exclamation was from Mary. She 
completely forgot to say “Robert.” I 
looked at her triumphantly. The two wom- 
en stared at me incredulously, then at Mary. 
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“ Really?” cried Mrs. Pratt, when she 
had recovered speech. 

I nodded and laughed. 

“ Mary, dear, you may as well tell them,” 
I added. 

Now I was gloating; I would teach this 
Mary to play a joke. But she recovered 
herself amazingly, and fairly put me to 
shame with what followed. With blushing 
reluctance, laughter, and a wealth of nimble 
invention, she told the prettiest and most 
entertaining story imaginable, concerning a 
runaway couple seeking to escape the tor- 
tures of a church wedding, fleeing aboard 
a Western river-steamer, being pursued by 
a party of merry conspirators and a min- 
ister, and cornered willy-nilly in the pilot- 
house and married out of hand, before they 
had a chance to protest. 

I marveled at the tale. In fact, so glib 
was it, so replete with details—yes, even 
with names—that I began to wonder if 
Mary really had been married to somebody 
under such extraordinary circumstances. 

When she had concluded it she shot a 
glance of victory and warning at me that 
went home. 

“Every word of it is true,” I assented, 
with a solemn nod. 

This was 


“ How perfectly wonderful! ’ 
from the daughter. 


“Mary!” A single word was all that 
Mrs. McCutcheon could say. 

And then I heard a gentle whisper, close 
to my ear: 

“ That's for Balboa! ’ 

I understood. The affair of the library 
was avenged. I began to think my lady’s 
wit was dangerous to tempt. 

We talked with her friends for a while, 
promising to call and meet some other mem- 
bers of the family, until Mary began to 
drag me firmly away. 

“IT suppose you'll be taking her back to 
England very soon,” said the elder woman 
ruefully, as she shook hands again. 

It appeared that I was from abroad. 

“ Quite soon, I’m afraid,” I answered. 

When they had disappeared in the direc- 
tion of the Blue Room I turned and looked 
at Mary. She met my look very timidly, 
and began playing nervously with her fan. 
I noticed that it was broken. All the ease 
and animation had suddenly gone out of 
her. Her cheeks were pale again, her eyes 
very serious and troubled. 

“T think we'll go outside and have a 
talk,” I said, taking her by the arm. 
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She shrank from me as if I were going 
to strike her. 

“No! No!” she pleaded. 

I could feel her trembling in my grasp. 

“But, my dear lady,” I said, “ this 
matter—” 

“Not now! Wait! Oh, please wait! ”’ 

“You'll admit that I’m entitled to an 
explanation, won’t you?’ 

She bit her lip and seemed to be upon 
the brink of tears. 

“ Yes—but wait. I—I can’t explain 
now. Won't you be merciful—for a little 
while? ” 

Again her big, dark eyes were piteous as 
she raised them to mine. I was weak, and 
I relented. 

“ Let’s get a glass of punch,” I said. 

Five minutes later, amid the chattering, 
laughing, pushing crowd that surged about 
the refreshment-tables as if they were so 
many bargain-counters, she had, to all out- 
ward appearance, completely recovered her 
spirits, and was as gay and unconcerned as 
any of the company. She gave me no time 
for reflection, scarcely any for words; she 
was as voluble as a magpie, hurrying from 
one topic to another bewilderingly, coining 
little verbal caricatures of persons she saw, 
and discussing inconsequential things with 
as much earnestness and animation as if 
they were matters of grave moment. Yet 
underneath it all I could detect a high 
nervous tension, an overwhelming desire to 
divert her own mind from something, and 
mine as well. She was making a desperate 
effort to forget and to make me forget. 

Not for one moment would she permit 
me to take her out of the throng. I sug- 
gested another stroll on the lawn, where the 
Marine Band was now playing, but she 
found some excuse. She suspected, I think, 
that I intended to question her, and she 
proposed to give me no opportunity. 

It was while making our way slowly 
through the main hall toward the Blue 
Room that I received another shock. 

A young lieutenant of the army, in full- 
dress uniform, stepped in front of her, 
halted, and bowed smilingly. 

“Why, Miss Donaldson! ” he exclaimed. 

She looked at him with swift recognition, 
uttered an exclamation of pleasure, and ex- 
tended her hand cordially. 

“Mr. Ferris!” she cried. “ It’s fine to 
see you. I thought you were still in the 
Philippines.” 

“Oh, they don’t sentence us for life,” he 
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said, with a laugh. “I’ve been back since 
January.” 

“ And Captain Holbrook? ” 

“Still mingling with the Moros, poor 
fellow,” he answered. “ But his relief will 
come soon. How is your sister Fay? ” 

““ Never better. She mentions you some- 
times when she writes.” 

“ Abroad, then, I take it.” ‘ 

“Oh, yes. She’s a natural - born for- 
eigner, if you can say that of an American.” 

He was looking down at her gloved 
hands as he remarked: 

“When I said ‘ Miss Donaldson’ I did 
not know whether it was still correct or 
not.” 

“Yes, indeed,” she answered, laughing. 
Then, with a sudden apology, she turned 
to me. “ This is Mr. Larned, Lieutenant 
Ferris,” she said. 

“Glad to know you, sir,” he responded 
heartily, grasping my hand. 

I mumbled something intended as a 
greeting, and then dumbly awaited the next 
shock. 

Miss Donaldson! Mr. Larned! Two 
brand-new sets of names within a quarter 
of an hour! Was it a burlesque, a night- 
mare, or what? Was she crazy, or I? 

This time she seemed to have no fear 
that I would not play the part, for she did 
not glance at me after the introduction, but 
entered into a lively conversation -with the 
young officer that consisted mostly of rem- 
iniscences. 

“A resident of Washington, Mr. 
Larned?” he asked me, as he prepared to 
take his departure. 

“ Just occasionally,” 
shook hands again. 

“ A sort of American nomad,” she supple- 
mented; I know not why, unless it was 
merely for the sake of making conversation. 
“Well, good-by, Mr. Ferris. I congratulate 
you on your release from bondage.” 

I halted her rather forcibly when we 
had moved a few paces from him, and 
whispered angrily: 

“For Heaven’s sake, what is the mean- 
ing of all this? ” 

“Not now!” 
urge me forward. 

“ But I will know—Mrs. Vinton, Miss 
Donaldson—whoever you are. It must end 
right here! ” 

“No, no, no!” Again she was quiver- 
ing with apprehension. 

“ But listen! I—” 


I replied, as we 


she answered, trying to 
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“T beg you! ” 

There was something in this woman’s 
eyes that made a very easy victim of me. 
I made a gesture of despair as she took my 
arm and led me into the Blue Room. 

“I'd like to dance,” she said. 
you please ask me? ” 

“Why, certainly,” I said, with a short 
laugh. “ May I have this dance—Mary? ” 

For answer, she gave me an amused nod, 
and I made a passage for her through the 
cordon of onlookers that stood three and 
four deep about the dancers. The orchestra 
was playing a waltz. 

I am not fond of dancing, as a rule, but 
my partner was a revelation. She was ex- 
quisitely graceful. So lightly and surely 
did she move that I could scarcely feel that 
my arm circled her waist. It was like 
dancing with some beautiful fantom. That 
she was attracting an unwonted amount of 
attention I could see with half a glance. 
The old feeling of self-flattery mounted 
within me again. 

As I led her from the floor we came face 
to face, on the threshold of the Blue Room, 
with Jeannette Fenwick! Her hand was 
resting on the arm of the young officer to 
whom I had been introduced but a few 
minutes before. 

The color mounted to my face as our 
glances met, and involuntarily I opened 
my lips to speak. The words died on my 
lips when I saw not the slightest sign of 
recognition in her glance. She bestowed 
a swift look at my companion; then she 
stepped aside to make room for us to pass. 

“We meet again, Mr. Larned,” said the 
lieutenant, with a genial nod as we went 
by them. 

And Jeannette heard—I knew it, al- 
though she did not for an instant betray a 
sign of emotion or surprise. 

Mary glanced inquiringly at me, and 
asked, after a moment’s pause: 

“TIsn’t that one of the ladies we saw this 
afternoon ? ” 

“It is,” I said stonily. 

“T thought you said you knew her?” 

“T do.” 

“ But she saw you. 


“ Will 


She looked directly 


“Then why—has anything happened? 
Who is she? ” 

“She is a Miss 
and added, rather brutally, “that is her 
real name, too! ” 


Fenwick,” I answered, 
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“If I have done anything—’ 

“ Nothing,” I broke in. I was too angry 
for much speech. 

“Yet it seemed as if she deliberately 
ignored you,”’ she went on persistently. 

Would she never stop? Was this part 
of the errand upon which the tall man had 
despatched her? Well, I would satisfy her, 
then! 

“ Tf it will explain matters at all,” I said 
sharply, “ Miss Fenwick and I are engaged 
to be married—and you have led me into 
a fine mess.” 

I heard her gasp, but for a full minute 
she did not speak. Then it was in a very 
subdued and frightened voice: 

“TI am sorry—very sorry. 
me away, now.” 

We went down-stairs to the cloak-room, 
neither of us speaking again. As I placed 
her scarlet wrap about her shoulders I could 
feel her trembling. She steadily avoided 
meeting my glance, and seemed anxious to 
escape from the place which had been the 
scene of three bewildering meetings. 

For my own part, I was more than glad 
to go. I wanted no more chance encounters; 
but I did want an opportunity to demand 
from this woman an explanation that would 
cover everything from the moment of the 
overheard whisper. 

I heard her murmuring to herself as we 
went to the carriage entrance, and, inclining 
my head slightly, caught the words: 

“T cannot do it! I cannot!” 

I gave the attendant the number of our 
carriage, and, after a short wait, the taxi 
drew up under the porte-cochére. As the 
door was opened, the girl stepped forward 
and said something in a low tone to the 
chauffeur, who nodded. I handed her in, 
and, as I was about to place my foot on the 
step, she reached out her hand and drew 
the door swiftly, shut. 

“ Good-byv—and forgive me!” she said 
in a tense voice, leaning forward so that I 
could see her white face. 

And then the taxi swung down the drive- 
way, leaving me standing on the White 
House steps. 


Please take 
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For an instant I was so dismayed and 
chagrined as to become stupefied. I stood 
staring after the vanishing cab as if I were 
beholding such a vehicle for the first time 
in my life. Not until it reached the end 
of the curving driveway and turned north 
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into Executive Avenue did I stir from my 
place on the steps. 

Then, with an involuntary cry, I leaped 
forward in pursuit. I did not turn my 
head to see what the White House footman 
thought of the matter, and cared not for the 
little crowd of guests who were awaiting 
their carriages. I sprinted wildly down the 
short stretch of macadam and along the 
sidewalk in the direction of Pennsylvania 
Avenue. 

A long row of waiting taxis, drawn up 
along the curb, obstructed my view of the 
disappearing quarry, and I dashed through 
an opening between two of them and took 
to the middle of the street. I could see the 
tail-light of my lady’s cab ahead of me, and 
I had not gone a quarter of a block before 
I realized that it was rapidly distancing me. 

Yet I ran on, hopelessly, spurred forward 
by the mad desire to overtake, just as a man 
will set out in futile pursuit of a train that 
he knows he cannot reach. 

The cab crossed the avenue and still 
rolled smoothly northward. As I reached 
the corner I slackened my pace and looked 
about for some more effective means of pur- 
suit. I was conscious of the fact that sev- 
eral persons were staring at me, but I cared 
nothing for that. My whole mind was con- 
centrated on one object. 

On across the avenue I ran, eluding the 
fender of a passing trolley by less than a 
yard, only to find myself directly in front 
of a motorcycle. The rider of it jammed his 
brakes with a cry, brought it to a stop, and 
dropped one foot to the pavement to steady 
himself. Then I recognized the uniform of 
a messenger-boy. 

“ Here!” I cried, seizing him by the 
shoulder and giving him a push that forced 
him to dismount. 

He gaped at me—a breathless gentleman 
in evening dress. I thrust a hand into one 
of my pockets and drew forth some bills. 

“ Take this! ” I exclaimed. 

It was a twenty that I handed him. 
Mechanically he took the money from my 
hand and stood staring dumbly at me. 

“ T’'ll notify your office where the machine 
is,” I gasped. 

Wresting the handle-bars from his grasp, 
I gave the machine a push forward and 
threw myself into the saddle. He had not 
stopped the engine when he halted to avoid 
a collision with me, and all I had to do was 
to throw forward the clutch. I had had 
some experience with motorcycles, and, 
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while I was not familiar with this particu- 
lar make, I found that it responded quickly 
to my touch. 

Heading it up Madison Street, which 
skirts Lafayette Park on the east side, I 
turned on full speed and blazed a reckless 
path through a number of vehicles waiting 
for some theater patrons. I never cast a 
glance behind me, but heard the owner of 
the machine shouting until his voice was 
lost in the distance. 

I slowed down as I approached the H 
Street crossing. The broad sweep of Ver- 
mont Avenue that stretched ahead of me 
was empty of vehicles. As I cast a swift 
look up H Street I saw the tail-light of a 
cab swing around the corner of Sixteenth 
Street and disappear. I headed after it. 
Turning into Sixteenth a few seconds later 
I saw the cab a short block ahead of me. I 
drew up on it until half that distance sepa- 
rated us, and then slowed down to an equal 
pace. 

In every outward aspect it was the same 
taxi which had conveyed the girl and my- 
self to the White House; yet I could not be 
absolutely sure, for all the cabs belonging to 
that company were painted alike, and I had 
taken no notice of the license number. To 


add to my uncertainty, I had for several 
seconds lost sight of the object of my pursuit 
while commandeering the machine I was 


now riding. Yet no other cab was in sight, 
and I followed hopefully. 

I felt grim and angry, and I was very 
much excited. She had played me the 
shabbiest kind of a trick—luring me on a 
thoroughly purposeless errand and exhibit- 
ing me to official society in the guise of a 
fool. I knew no more of her than I did the 
moment I first set eyes on her, while she, 
for some reason that was utterly beyond my 
guess, had suddenly interrupted or aban- 
doned the business which had set her on my 
trail. 

Sixteenth Street was nearly empty as taxi 
and pursuer rolled quietly up-town into the 
fashionable residence section of the North- 
west. The taxi skirted the circle at Massa- 
chusetts Avenue and kept onward. I fol- 
lowed as closely as I thought advisable, for 
I did not wish to warn the driver or the 
occupant of the cab that chase had been 
given. 

For the better part of a mile our course 
was a straight one. Then I was suddenly 
aware that I was rapidly closing in upon 
the taxi, which was now drawing in toward 
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the curb on the west side of the street. I 
shut off power and brought the motorcycle 
to an abrupt standstill. Dismounting, I 
leaned it against a tree, and then stepped 
behind the same shelter. 

The cab had stopped. Breathless, I 
stood in the dark shadow and waited. 

The door of the cab opened and the girl 
in the scarlet cloak stepped out. I heaved 
a deep sigh of satisfaction; she had not 
succeeded in evading me. For a few seconds 
she stood motionless under the glare of a 
near-by street lamp, looking up at a tall, 
dark dwelling, in front of which the taxi 
had halted. Then she crossed the sidewalk 
briskly, pushed open an iron gate, crossed 
the courtyard, and ran up the front steps. 

At the top she stood for a moment or two, 
and I judged that she was ringing the bell, 
for now and then she stepped back to the 
edge of the porch and looked upward at the 
windows. I could see no light there. 

Presently she glanced up and down the 
street as if expectant. She rang the bell 
again, but it brought no response. A mo- 
ment later I saw her head bent close over 
something; then she stooped in front of the 
door and seemed to be thrusting something 
under it. Rising quickly, she made a final 
survey of the lonely street in both directions, 
ran swiftly down the front steps, clanged 
the courtyard gate behind her, said some- 
thing to the driver, and disappeared within 
the shelter of the cab. 

It started off in a long curve, so as to 
head down-town again. As it passed the 
spot where I was standing I edged slowly 
around the tree to avoid any possible 
chance of being observed. For a moment I 
hesitated between pursuit and a consuming 
desire to know whether she had left a mes- 
sage on the door-step. Then I decided to 
attempt both. 

The darkened house was not more than 
thirty or forty yards from me, and I 
sprinted for it. Leaping up the front steps 
three at a time, I dropped to my knees and 
brought my eyes close to the threshold of 
the carved outer doors. A tiny triangle of 
white projected less than a quarter of an 
inch. id clutched at it with thumb and fore- 
finger, but only succeeded in pushing it 
farther in. With an exclamation of an- 
noyance I turned and glanced down the 
street while I felt in my pocket for a pen- 
knife. The tail-light of the taxi was visible 
nearly two blocks away; there was des- 
perate need of haste. 
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Opening a blade of my knife I struck a 
match and bent to my task again. The 
corner of a white card was just visible. 
Very carefully, and as steadily as I could, 
I slipped the knife-blade beneath the door 
and impaled the card on its sharp point; 
but my hand was shaking as I attempted to 
draw it forth, and the card was released. 

I tried again, with no better success. 
Then my match went out. I made one 
more desperate jab in the darkness, and, 
by good luck, out came the card! 

There was not a second to be lost in ex- 
amination of the prize I had retrieved. I 
bounded down the stone steps, vaulted the 
courtyard railing, and ran to where I had 
left the messenger-boy’s machine. As I 
swung it around I could still see the red 
light, distant and faint, getting ominously 
smaller every instant. 

Giving the machine a run forward, I 
threw my leg across the saddle and pedaled 
desperately. The spark caught promptly, 
and I was off again, triumphant. Although 
several blocks in the rear of the cab, it was 
plain enough sailing now. I opened up the 
throttle and heedlessly violated every speed- 
law of the District. 

The taxi turned eastward along Massa- 
chusetts Avenue, and by that time I was 
sufficiently close to dismiss all present 
thought of being shaken off. Cab and pur- 
suer went at a good pace along the smooth 
asphalt pavement. 

After several blocks of this we arrived in 
a busier section of the city, where there 
were many persons on the streets, and then 
I realized for the first time that a man in 
evening dress and a top hat must cut an 
extraordinary figure on a motorcycle. I 
could see people stopping on the sidewalk 
to stare at me. Some of them called out as 
I went by. To invite pursuit was the last 
thing in the world that I desired. 

It flashed upon me, too, that already 
there might be a police alarm for a motor- 
cycle stolen by a thief in full dress. I 
promptly tossed my silk hat into the street 
and buttoned my overcoat across my shirt 
bosom. After that I seemed to attract little 
or no attention. 

As we entered a less fashionable section 
I began to wonder which way my exquisite 
lady was heading. The taxi maintained 
its even pace, however, and there was noth- 
ing to do but follow the easy trail. 

A few moments more and the white lights 
of a broad plaza came in view, and then I 
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realized that we were making for the Union 
Station. This gave me a shock of surprise, 
but I had no time to reflect as to whither I 
was going. That was a matter entirely in 
her hands. 

The taxi ran in under the carriage en- 
trance at the west end of the big termina! 
building, while I stopped at the corner out- 
side. I saw her alight, pay her driver, and 
enter the station. Leaving the motorcycle 
dropped against the curb, I ran toward the 
door through which she had disappeared. 

“ Here!” I said to the carriage-starter, 
who was frankly surprised at my hatless 
state. ‘“ There’s a motorcycle out there. 
Telephone the Western people that a ma- 
chine belonging to one of their boys is at 
the station.” 

I handed him a bill and dashed away in 
pursuit of Mary without awaiting his 
answer. 

Half-way across the waiting-room I 
sighted a vivid splash of scarlet, and knew 
that I was still unbeaten. She did not stop 
at the ticket windows, but went steadily 
ahead toward the doors that lead to the 
train concourse, walking at a rapid pace. 

“In for a railroad journey,” I muttered. 
“ Where to? ” 

I felt in my pockets again and found, 
fortunately, that I had some money left. 
When she disappeared momentarily 
through a doorway I was forced to run 
again, for I did not propose to lose sight of 
her. She was just handing a ticket to a 
gateman as I reached the concourse. Then, 
to my dismay, I saw the gate begin to swing 
shut. 

A shout attracted his attention and he 
held it open for me as I ran. 

“ Ticket!” he said sharply, as I at- 
tempted to brush past him. 

“T’ve got a book,” I answered, as I 
pushed my way through. “ Can’t wait, old 
man.” 

I heard him growling something about 
regulations, but he made no further attempt 
to stop me. - The scarlet cloak was some 
twenty yards ahead of me, and I followed, 
prepared to step behind one of the iron 
pillars that upheld the shed if she should 
chance to look behind her. 

The train conductor was calling “ All 
aboard,” and she quickened her pace to a 
run. I followed her example. A _brake- 
man assisted her up the steps of a day- 
coach, and I swung aboard at the same spot 
just as the train started. 
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On the platform I paused cautiously, for 
I did not propose yet to let her know that I 
was following. I could see her red cloak 
going down the aisle until she neared the 
forward end of the car, where she took a 
vacant seat and immediately began staring 
out of the window. There were not many 
passengers. I seated myself near the rear 
door on the same side of the car. In front 
of me were two men, and I figured that it 
would be easy to conceal myself behind 
them in case she happened to turn her head. 

Not until I was settled in my seat did it 
dawn upon me that I had not the slightest 
idea where we were going. I had not even 
looked at the sign-board in the station, so 
ardent had been my anxiety not to be left 
behind. 

Presently the conductor entered the car 
and came slowly along the aisle, taking up 
some tickets and punching others. Hers he 
collected. When he reached me I proffered 


him a five-dollar bill. 

“Where to?” he inquired. 

“Where are you going?” I asked. 

He stared at me for a few seconds, ob- 
served a hatless man in evening dress, and 
evidently concluded that I was intoxicated. 

“ This is a New York express,” he said. 


“What's your first stop?” 

“ Baltimore.” 

“ Take out to Baltimore, for the present,” 

said. 

He subjected me to another scrutiny, but 
made change without comment and handed 
me a conductor’s receipt. I huddled down 
in my seat, so that my eyes were just on a 
level with the top of the seat ahead, where 
I could comfortably watch the scarlet cloak 
without much danger of detection. 

I attempted to make a logical review of 
the situation, but found the task quite be- 
yond me. The rapid succession of events 
had driven logic out of my mind. Only 
two things seemed fairly clear to me. The 
first was that my lady could not be journey- 
ing far in a day-coach at this hour of the 
night, garbed only in an elaborate evening 
toilet and unaccompanied by any baggage 
whatever. 

The second was that she was not, after 
all, a detective. The mere matter of her 
meeting acquaintances at the White House 
settled that, so far as I was concerned. 
Everything that had happened since the 
moment we entered the White House was 
so utterly at variance with the theory that 
she was a professional sleuth that I could 
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no longer entertain it. Yet why had she 
undertaken the task set her by the tall man? 
And who was he? And who—to consider a 
far more bewildering problem—was she? 

As the train rolled northward, she gazed 
steadily through the window at the mid- 
night landscape. I soon ceased to fear the 
possibility of her discovering me; her atti- 
tude indicated that she was ‘completely ab- 
sorbed with her thoughts. As we entered 
the tunnel which signaled the nearness of 
the Baltimore station, she straightened up 
in her seat and began fastening her cloak 
about her throat. Then I knew that we had 
reached another step in our journey. 

rhe train drew slowly in at the station 
platform, and I waited until she passed out 
by the forward door. Then I rose quickly 
from my place and slipped out on the rear 
platform. I allowed her a fair start up the 
staircase that led to the street level, and 
then followed, being careful not to let her 
get beyond view. 

She did not enter the waiting-room, but 
walked directly to the cab-stand, entered a 
taxi, gave a direction to the driver, and 
closed the door. I waited until the vehicle 
had started, then hastened forward and en- 
gaged one of my own. 

“ Follow that cab,” I said to the chauf- 
feur. ‘ Don’t let it get more than a block 
away, and don't get any nearer.” 

He nodded, grinning, and we started. I 
do not know Baltimore as I know Washing- 
ton, and most of the streets through which 
we passed were unfamiliar. The one fact 
to which I can unhesitatingly testify is that 
most of the pavements are rough. Occasion- 
ally I put my head out of the window to see 
if my driver was vigilant, and found him 
not only that, but cautious. He was faith- 
fully following my lady’s vehicle, yet not so 
closely as to run the risk of attracting at- 
tention. 

Not until we reached a stretch of smooth 
pavement did I succeed in locating myself, 
and then I recognized the beautifully 
parked thoroughfare of Eutaw Place. We 
passed rows of great old-fashioned houses 
for a considerable period, and I was won- 
dering just how far our journey toward the 
suburbs would extend when my cab came 
to a gentle stop. 

I looked out again and found that my 
lady’s taxi had halted in the block ahead 
of us. She had just stepped out, and 
seemed to be paying her driver—a surmise 
which was confirmed a moment later when 
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the cab started and left her on the sidewalk. 
I immediately followed suit and handed the 
man his fare, with a reward for his success. 

“ Want me to wait? ” he asked. 

“No,” I answered. 

An instant after he had gone I was sorry. 
Here I was, deposited in a quiet part of an 
unfamiliar town, at a lonely hour, upon 
what might vety likely prove to be a fool’s 
errand, dressed in no costume for street 
prowling, and minus a hat. More than 
likely I would need that cab, after quickly 
convincing myself that my pursuit, for the 
present, was at an end. But it was too late 
to indulge in these speculations; my con- 
veyance was a block away. 

She had crossed the courtyard of a house 
in the middle of the next block, and was 
ascending the low front porch. I walked 
forward, keeping close in the shadow of the 
big trees that lined the curb. At the corner 
I paused. Her bright red cloak, with the 
white skirt showing beneath, made her 
figure easy to discern. 

She wasted no time ringing a door-bell 
here; but evidently had a key, for in a few 
seconds I saw her disappear into the dark- 
ness of the vestibule and caught the click 
of the latch as the door closed behind her. 


Then I stepped forward rapidly, and did 
not halt until I was opposite the house she 


had entered. At first I could not see a 
single light in any of the front windows; 
but as I stood watching there was a faint 
glimmer at the edges of closely drawn 
shades on what I judged to be the parlor 
floor. 

The house was built of red brick, and 
stood three stories in height, with a low 
basement. It was almost as broad as it was 
high. The whole exterior was exceedingly 
plain, but it gave an air of quiet, roomy 
comfort. The building stood quite alone, 
its neighbor on one side being distant at 
least fifty feet, and that on the other sepa- 
rated by at least the width of a city lot. 

Evidently it was not the fashion to build 
front fences here. I stepped across the 
lawn diagonally and walked along one side 
of the house. The side wall ran back from 
the building-line at least seventy feet, but 
the vacant lot through which I picked my 
way carefully in the darkness was much 
deeper. 

Beginning at the rear of my lady’s dwell- 
ing was a brick wall, a good ten feet in 
height, apparently enclosing a yard or 
garden. How far back from the street it 
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extended I could not see, nor did I attempt 
to explore it to its end. 

Retracing my steps, I made an inspection 
of the other side of the house. It was much 
the same. A similar brick wall began at 
the rear and lost itself in the blackness. 
Then I returned to the sidewalk. 

Here, for the first time, I took note of 
the fact that the tall windows on the lower 
floor were gridironed by heavy bars. Bur- 
glar protection, I supposed; yet they gave 
a prisonlike air to the place that was not 
lost upon me. The light was still burning 
in the lower front room. The windows 
above were as dark as before. 

Well, here I was. I had the bird caged. 
What next? I had not the least idea. 

For several minutes I stood leaning 
against a tree, studying the somber dwell- 
ing. Then I roused myself, crossed the 
walk, and made for the front door. I had 
no definite plan; I was simply guided by 
the thought that, having brought my quarry 
successfully to bay, it would be a faint- 
hearted act to abandon the hunt. 

I found an electric bell at one side of the 
tall double doors and pressed it. The faint 
sound of a ring told me that it was in good 
order. Then I waited. One minute—two 
—passed, and there was no sound from the 
door-latch. 

I rang again, and waited a patient in- 
terval. Still there was no response, al- 
though I could again hear the bell. The 
light still showed at the edges of the lower 
windows. I descended the porch and 
stepped back a few paces, to glance up- 
ward. There was no light above. Then I 
rang the bell for the third time, pushing 
the button several times, with short pauses 
between. 

Presently the cautious raising of a win- 
dow attracted my attention, and a glance 
told me that it was on the lower floor; but 
the light in the front room had been ex- 
tinguished. 

“ Who is it?’ 

I knew the voice in a moment. 
tremulous now. 

“ Nobody but I,” I answered. 

She knew mine, too, for there was an ex- 
clamation of astonishment and dismay. 

“ You—you followed me!” she said, 
after a pause. 

I stepped down on the lawn and looked 
up at the window, a few feet above me, but 
could not see her figure in the dimness. 

“ Of course,” I answered. 


It was 
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“What do you want? ” 

“ An explanation.” 

There was a moment of silence and then 
her low-pitched voice said: 

“Go away—please! I beg of you! You 
—you don’t understand.” 

“TI certainly do not,” I answered 
promptly. “That’s why I came.” 

“ But I cannot tell you anything. Will 
you go away?” 

ad ay 

“To do me an everlasting favor will you 
go away?” 

“I’m tired of doing you favors,” I an- 
swered roughly. 

There was a moment of silence; then the 
window-sash descended—which I took to 
be a signal that our conversation was at 
an end. 

At times I am stubborn. Now, I was 
not merely stubborn, but angry. I was re- 
solved to see the thing through to some 
more lucid conclusion than this. 

I went back to the porch and resumed 
my ringing of the bell. I kept it up for 
ten minutes, perhaps, bringing no response 
whatever. Then I sat down on the top 
step, propped my back against the railing, 
and lighted a cigar. I would stay there, I 
decided, until I had further speech with 
her, or until somebody came out and threw 
me into the street. The night was clear 
and mild. I was quite comfortable. 

Perhaps half an hour elapsed when I 
heard the window softly raised again. 

“Please go away!” 

“Oh, no,” I answered cheerfully. 

“What are you going to do?” 

“Sit here till daylight, if necessary.” 

“T dare not let you in.” The voice 
quivered. 

“Then I'll stay out,” I answered. “ It’s 
quite restful here.” 

There was a stifled exclamation of help- 
lessness. I was glad that I could not see 
my lady’s eyes. ‘They were her weapons. 
She might have vanquished me with those, 
but they were hidden in the darkness of 
the window. 

“But somebody—may come,” the voice 
faltered. 

“Then I'll have company.” 

“Please—please go, Mr.—Mr.—” 

“Mansfield,” I supplied promptly. 
“You know the name.” 

There was another half-smothered excla- 
mation. 

“You say I know it?” she whispered. 
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“Certainly. I’m your man, you know. 
You were to make my acquaintance, if you 
recollect. You were to locate something, 
and he was to attend to the rest. Have 
you forgotten that?” 

There was a sharp, low cry from the 
window, followed by a gasp and a moment 
of silence. Then, tremblingly: 

“How did you know that—how could 
your J—I—” 

“Let me in, and I'll tell you how 1 
know,” I answered. 

“I dare not! ” 

“T don’t think you’re carrying out your 
bargain with the tall man,” I observed. 

“ That’s—that’s what I’m afraid of!” 
This was accompanied by something that 
sounded like a sob. 

“Then I advise you to let me in.” 

There was a pause after this, and then 
the window was slowly closed. 

Certainly, the conduct of my lady mysti- 
fied me beyond all measure. I could make 
nothing of it. Yet I was more determined 
than ever not to abandon my quest of an 
explanation. I had settled back again 
against the railing when I heard the slip- 
ping of a bolt behind me and the rattle 
of a chain. 

I arose as the door opened slowly, and 
saw there was a light in the hall. 

“If you won’t go, come in,” she whis- 
pered. “ Hurry!” 

I stepped across the threshold, and the 
great door closed behind me. ‘There was 
a vestibule, then an inner door. I pre- 
ceded her into the hall, and she closed the 
second door also. 

Then I turned to look at her. She was 
leaning back against the wall, one hand 
clasped at her throat. Her scarlet cloak 
had been thrown aside, and she was again 
the slender, white-gowned figure of the 
White House. Only the figure was droop- 
ing now, and very weary and pitiful. And 
her eyes! ‘There was terror in them. I 
have seen the same look in the eyes of a 
frightened deer, and it has never failed to 
arouse in me quick compassion. 

“Don’t be frightened, Mary,” I said 
gently. “I’m not going to hurt you. It’s 
just going to be a friendly talk.” 

V 

THE illumination in the high-ceiled hall] 
was dim, but through a heavy pair of cur- 
tains that hung across a doorway leading 
to an apartment on the right I could see 
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a bright light. I pushed aside the hang- 
ings, and by a gesture invited her to enter. 
She roused herself with an effort and, her 
head bowed, preceded me into the room. 

It was a very. large place, more than 
half the width of the house and fully forty 
feet in depth. ‘The furnishings were those 
of a library. Every available bit of the 
wall space had been covered to a height 
of six feet from the floor with shelves. How 
many thousand volumes they held I could 
not judge, but there seemed to be no vacant 
places. 

Everything about the apartment bore an 
air of age—the books, the chairs, the great 
center-table, the curtains at the windows, 
the few paintings that adorned the som- 
ber walls. It looked like the habitation of 
a recluse. There was a pipe-organ at the 
farther end of the room, an old-fashioned 
affair, dingy and dusty. The floor was cov- 
ered with a heavy, soft carpet. Some dead 
logs lay in a wide fireplace, and white, 
feathery wood ashes were scattered about 
the hearth. Everything conveyed a sugges- 
tion of neglect. 

She walked slowly to a big armchair that 
was drawn up at the table, sat down weari- 
ly, and looked up at me. Her red cloak, 
thrown across the back of a sofa near the 
door, was the only bit of color in the other- 
wise drab picture. 

I saw that I was expected to say some- 
thing, yet now that I had cornered her I 
found it difficult to begin. For a moment 
my mind was wholly occupied with the 
curious picture of misery that she pre- 
sented. 

“ The time has come to be perfectly frank 
with each other,” I remarked finally. 

She made an almost involuntary gesture 
that implied neither assent nor dissent. 
“Don’t you think so?” I asked. 

She shrugged her shoulders and made 
answer. 

“Perhaps I'd better begin by asking 
questions, if that will make it easier for 
you.” 

“How did you follow me?” 
out suddenly. 

“ That’s quite a long story,” I replied. 
“T'll tell you later, but it’s not material 


no 


she burst 


now. Let me ask, first, whose house is 
this?” 

She hesitated for an instant, and then 
answered: 


“ Mine.” 
Mechanically I glanced about the musty 
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apartment again. It did not look like a 
woman’s house. 

“ And who are you?” I asked. 

“Ts that necessary? ” 

“I think so. At least, your name is 
Mary? ” 

She nodded. 

“ Are you Mrs. Vinton? ” 

“No!” The sudden vehemence of her 
answer surprised me. 

“But you remember, at 
House—’ 

“ That was alla lie. { couldn’t help it.” 

“Yet the ladies had received announce- 
ment cards,” I said wonderingly. 

“T know; but it was all a lie.” 

She began twisting a lace handkerchief 
nervously between her fingers and avoided 
my eyes. I had remained standing up to 
this time, but now I drew a chair forward 
and sat opposite her. 

“Then your name is Mary Donaldson? ” 

“ Yes.” : 

“ And you are not married? ” 

She shook her head slowly and then 
murmured a faint “ No.” 

“You live here in this house—alone 

“Yes, I live here for the present,” she 
replied, watching me. 

“There are servants here 

ae 

I paused for a moment in astonishment, 
trying to grasp the fact that this dainty, 
almost fragile creature occupied in utter 
loneliness such a great and dismal place. 

“You know that my name is Daniel 
Mansfield,” I observed next. 

“ Yes; I know it.” 

“ What else do you know about me 

“ Very little, I think.” She spoke hesi- 
tantly. 

“Simply what the tall man told you, I 
suppose ? ’ 

She assented with a nod. 

“ And what is his business with me?” 

“ I—I cannot tell you. You must not 
ask me.” 

“Why?” 

“ Because 
would—” 

She caught her breath sharply, and the 
filmy handkerchief parted in her fingers 

“You fear him?” 

“Ves!” This was in a whisper, and 
she looked suddenly toward the door and 
inclined her head as if listening. 

“Are you expecting him?” I asked, ta- 
king the cue from her action. 


the White 





>” 





I presume?” 


>” 


I dare not tell He 


you. 
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“No; not now.” 

“ Are you in his employ? ” 

“ No-o.” 

“T took you for a detective at first,” I 
said. “ Are you?” 

She shook her head mechanically and 
then asked quickly: 

“ How can you possibly know about— 
about—” 

“About the orders you received at the 
Capitol?” I supplied. “ That is simple. 
You and he were standing on one of the 
whispering stones, I on another. I heard 
nearly all of the conversation.” 

“ He doesn’t suspect it, I am sure,” she 
said after she understood. 

“ Probably not; it was a mere accident. 
Now, who is this man?” 

She waited so long without replying that 
I added: 

“Ts he Vinton? 

There was a reluctant, confirmatory nod 
of the small head. 

“The man to whom you are supposed— 
by some of your friends, at least—to be 
married ?” 

ot 

“His name is Robert Vinton, I 
pose. Who is he?” 

“JT—I must not tell you. 
Oh, please don’t ask me, Mr. Mansfield! 

“T am sorry, but I must ask you. What 
concern has Mr. Vinton with me?” 

“I don’t dare to tell you. If you knew 
him, you would understand.” 

“ But you must admit, Miss Donaldson, 
that I am fairly entitled to know something 
about this business. Something apparently 
concerns me very closely. I hear a woman 
receive orders to follow me, to discover 
something. I see her obey. I am led by 
her through a most extraordinary afternoon 
and evening. Then I am abruptly cast 
aside in a fashion as inexplicable as any 
of the events that preceded it. Naturally, I 
am led to believe in some sort of a plot 
against me, if I may call it that. Now, 
what is the plot, and why?” 

While speaking, I had thrust a hand 
mechanically into the pocket of my vest, 
and my fingers came in contact with a bit 
of pasteboard. I drew it out and glanced 
at it. Until this moment I had completely 
forgotten the incident of the card under 
the door. 

She leaned forward, as if possessed sud- 
denly with an idea, and spoke rapidly. 
“Will it be sufficient if you know that I 


” 


sup- 


I am afraid. 


” 
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shall take no further part in the matter, 
Mr. Mansfield? Will you let me go and 
try to forget that it ever happened? I ad- 
mit that I have done wrong. I am very 
much ashamed. I—I am not really what 
you probably think I am. I just did it be- 
cause I was forced to; I did not dare re- 
fuse. But when I left you at the White 
House I had given it up. Truly I had!” 

“That doesn’t explain anything to me,” 
I answered, avoiding her eyes. I knew 
without looking that they were appealing 
to me; I did not propose to succumb again. 
“If this man Vinton tells you to go ahead, 
what will you do?” 

She made no reply. 

“You'll take his orders as you did be- 
fore,” I concluded harshly. 

Again I glanced at the card I held in 
my hand. 

“No, no!” she said. 
it all. I promise you!” 

“Then how about this? ” I asked. 

The card I handed her bore the simple 
engraved words: 


Miss 


“T will abandon 


DOoNALDSON 


On the reverse side had been written with 
a pencil: 
Still 


Cannot get information 


working. 


to-night. 


She looked at the card in dumb wonder 
as she recognized it, then at me. There 
were both amazement and fear in her face. 

“How—how did you get that card?” 
she faltered. 

“I found it under the door where you 
left it.” 

“You saw me? 
Sixteenth Street?’ 

“I could give you a very complete his- 
tory of your movements from the moment 
you left me at the White House,” I an- 
swered. “ Perhaps I am a better detective 
than you.” 

She was breathing rapidly, and her face 
had become very pale again. 

“That doesn’t quite sound as if you had 
abandoned the matter,” I added. “Now 
does it?” 

“ That’s another lie—what I 
the card,” she answered faintly. 

“How am I to know that? You take 
Vinton’s orders, when he gives them, even 
though you do not appear to like them. 
Suppose he tells you to continue—you will, 


+? 


of course! 


You were there—in 


wrote on 
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“No, no!” She tapped her satin slip- 
per nervously on the thick carpet. 

“You tell me ‘no.’ Will you say the 
same thing to Vinton?’ 

“Oh, I don’t know what to do!” she 
moaned, bringing her hands together with 
a convulsive gesture, and interlocking her 
fingers. “But I won’t follow you again; 
truly I won't.” 

“Then why did you write on the card 
* Still working ’? ” 

“It was to gain time,” she said quickly. 
“Tt was to make him think I had not given 
up. I dared not tell him I had. It was 
just to gain a few hours’ relief.” 

I began to believe that she had told me 
the truth concerning her motive for writing 
the message, but I was not at all convinced 
that the tall man would not set her on the 
track again. That she was in terror of him 
was plain in every word and action. 

Suddenly she arose to her feet with a 
gasp, and looked again in the direction of 
the door. Then the card seemed to fasci- 


nate her eyes for a moment. 

“You must go away —at once!” 
exclaimed. 

“ But there are several things I have not 
learned yet, Miss Donaldson.” 


she 


“ Go—please! He will be here!” 

“ Vinton?’ 

Te: 

“T thought you said you were not ex- 
pecting him now?’ 

“T wasn’t. But the card! 
you take it?” 

" Because I felt it concerned me.” 

“When he finds no message he will come 
here!” she cried. “It was to keep him 
away that I left it. He was expecting it. 
That was the arrangement. Now he will 
be here! ” 

“T am sorry if his visit will be an an- 
noyance to you,” I said. “ But I shall be 
very glad of the opportunity to have a 
little talk with Mr. Vinton.” 

She stared at me in horror. 

“ You must not meet! ” she cried. 
—you do not know him! ” 

“ But I have a desire to, Miss Donald- 
son. And the way seems to have been 
paved.” 

She stepped toward me swiftly, grasped 
mv arm in her slender fingers, and almost 
dragged me to my feet with a strength that 
astonished me. 

“For Heaven’s sake, go!” she 
“You cannot, you must not meet—here! ” 


Oh, why did 


* You 


said. 
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“It seems as good a place as any,” I 
answered carelessly. 

“Must I get on my knees to you? ” 
pleaded. “I tell you he is dangerous! 

I smiled at her. I am not naturally 
timid, and, up to a reasonable point, I am 
big enough to take care of myself. The 
mere size of Vinton did not appal me. 

“Mr. Vinton is not going to hurt me,” 
I answered confidently. “ Besides, if he is 
in the mood which you apparently fear, it 
will probably be better for me to stay on 
your account.” 

“That would only make it worse—af- 
terward! ” she exclaimed. “ He must not 
know you have been here. He will believe 
that I have played false. And then— 
then—” She broke off with a sob. 

“T'll explain how I got here,” I said. 

“Will you go?” 

“ But you forget my own interest in the 
matter.” 

** Somebody may be with him, too! ” Her 
agitation was increasing each moment. 

There were several reasons why I did 
not propose to go. I wished to meet this 
man. I was determined to find out why 
he was having me watched. Again—and 
this was by no means the least of my rea- 
sons—I shrank from the ‘dea of leaving the 
girl to face single-handed, in a lonely house 
a man of whom she was in pitiful fear. 

“I don’t mind if he brings a complete 
body-guard,” I said boastfully. 

“T’ll meet you — to-morrow,” she said 
desperately, “if you will only go! ” 

I shook my head stubbornly. 

“T will only go on one condition,” I 
said. She waited expectantly for me to go 
on. “ That you tell me the real reason, as 
far as you know it, why Vinton is having 
me followed, and what he wants with me.” 

“And if I tell you, you will go? You 
promise ? ’ 

I nodded. I did not tell her how far I 
would go, for I was resolved to watch the 
house from the outside. 

“ Then listen,” she sail hurriedly. “ Mr. 
Vinton has learned that you—” 

She stopped suddenly and listened. 


“Somebody is coming!” she whispered. 


“It’s he!” 

Her quick ear had caught a sound of 
footsteps without, but I heard nothing until 
the handle of the vestibule door was 
turned and it swung creaking inward. 

“Whoever it is cannot get in until you 
open the door,” I said reassuringly. 


she 


” 


, 
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“He has a key. 
Up-stairs! ” 

“But I tell you I wish to meet him,” I 
answered. 

Both of us could hear a jingling of keys 
in the vestibule. 

“ For Heaven’s sake!” she pleaded, im- 
pulsively placing her hands on my shoul- 
ders and looking at me in abject terror. 

The brown eyes won again. I stepped 
swiftly toward the portiéres that screened 
the hall, prepared to make a dash up- 
stairs; but it was too late. 

A key turned in the lock of the inner 
door, and it swung open a couple of inches. 
For a couple of seconds the door remained 
stationary, while the owner of the key was 
engaged in removing it from the lock. The 
interval was long enough to enable me to 
run swiftly toward the rear of the library, 
the soft carpet making my footsteps prac- 
tically noiseless. 

There was a pair of heavy sliding doors 
at the end of the room, evidently opening 
into another apartment; but before I 


Hide — oh, quickly! 


reached them, I caught sight of another 
door that seemed to lead into the hall, thus 
making a second entrance to the library. 
Then the hall door swung wide, somebody 


entered, and I heard it close again. 

My hand was on the knob of the door 
that opened to the rear part of the hall. I 
turned it softly and opened up a crack of 
two or three inches. This end of the long 
hall was in comparative gloom. Putting 
my eye close to the crack, I could see the 
figure of the tall man standing under the 
light. I could not see the girl, but I imag- 
ined that she was on the threshold of the 
library. He was removing his coat in a 
leisurely fashion, after which he turned 
and tossed it carelessly on the old-fash- 
ioned hall-stand. His hat followed it. 
Then he stepped into the library. 

As he entered the room I quietly vacated 
it, at the other end, and stood breathless in 
the hall. I did not dare close the door be- 
hind me, but left it as it stood, half open. 
The hall, however, was no place for con- 
cealment; it was a mere makeshift. 

“Up-stairs,” she had told me. Evidently 
that was a place which Vinton was un- 
likely to visit. I resolved to make a try 
for it; but to do so it was necessary to 
reach the foot of the staircase, and that 
was opposite the main entrance to the 
library. 

I heard the creaking of a piece of furni- 
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ture, and gathered from it that he had seat- 
ed his huge bulk in one of the chairs. Up 
to this time no word had been spoken. I 
tiptoed carefully along the hall toward the 
staircase. As I neared the portiéres he 
said, sharply: 

“Who has been smoking? ” 

I held my breath. The cigar which I 
had lighted on the porch was still between 
my teeth. 

“T have,” I heard her answer. 

The steadiness of her voice astonished 
me. Then I could hear him sniffing. 

“It smells like a cigar,” was his next 
remark. 

“Tt was a cigarette,” 

He laughed shortly. 

“When did you pick up that trick?” 
he inquired. “ It’s new to me.” 

“I smoke when I choose,” she replied. 
“ Have you any objection? ” 

“Not the least.” There was a faint 
irony in his voice. ‘ Only—” he was snif- 
fing again—“ only it smells like a cigar.” 

I had been stealing softly forward dur- 
ing this colloquy, and was now at the edge 
of the curtains. Inch by inch I leaned for- 
ward until I caught a glimpse of her 
figure. She was standing with her back 
toward the portiéres, close to them, and 
one hand had drawn them partly together. 
Her intent was plain. It was to give me a 
chance to make the stairs. 

Stooping low, I swung around the newel 
post and went swiftly up the heavily 
padded stairs. I placed my feet close to 
the wall and the banisters, so as to avoid 
any creaking of the treads; but near the 
top there was a dry old board that groaned 
in spite of me. 

“What's that?” 
quickly. 

“Tt sounded like something creaking,” 
her cool voice answered. “The old place 
is always doing that.” 

I was at the head of the staircase by this 
time, completely screened by the gloom of 
the upper hall, and I turned just in time 
to see his tall figure step out from the 
library. 

He glanced first at the front door, then 
down the corridor in the opposite direc- 
tion, and at last up the staircase. His head 
was bent forward, in an attitude of close 
attention. For nearly half a minute he 
stood thus, listening. Once or twice he 
sniffed, and I knew that he was still sus- 
picious because of the smell of tobacco. 


she said firmly. 


I heard him exclaim 
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At last, however, he seemed to be satis- 
fied, for he turned quietly and reentered 
the library. I rested my elbows on the 
banisters in the upper hall and leaned 
over. 

“Report, please,” I heard him say in an 
even voice, “and in detail.” 

VI 

Her answer to his command, which was 
cold and incisive, I could not catch. I 
leaned farther over the rail and craned my 
head downward. His next remark indica- 
ted that her reply had been unsatisfactory. 

“Must I cross-examine you in detail?” 
he asked. “ Have you spoken to him at 
all?” 

“Yes.” I caught the word faintly. 

“ Did he tell you where it was?’ 

* No.” 

“ Did you ask him? ” 

Here her voice dropped so low that it 
was again inaudible, but I knew the nature 
of her answer from his next words. 

“You never asked him, then? Why 
not? Didn’t I give you sufficiently plain 
instructions? Come, out with the whole 
business! It will save time, and I haven't 
any to waste.” 


“There was really no opportunity,” she 
replied. 

I heard him utter an exclamation of im- 
patience. 

“What are you doing with that dress 


he asked suddenly. “Did you go 


on?” 
to the White House? 
cit 

“With him?” 

aa. 

“* And still you say you got no results. 
Why not?’ 

“TI met him in the afternoon,” she said 
slowly. “I did what you told me to; but 
there was no way of bringing up the matter. 
So I put it off until the evening, thinking 
there might be a chance then. I had the 
invitations, you know, so I asked him to go 
with me.” 

“ He was easy, I expect.” 
had a sneering tone. 

“He was willing to go,” 
steadily. 

“ And vou were willing to go with him,” 
he broke in. “ You wouldn't go with me. 
All right! Go ahead.” 

“ There isn’t anything more to say,” she 
answered. “I simply could not get the 
information.” 


Vinton’s voice 


she went on 
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“What was the matter? Were 
afraid? ” 

“We were interrupted too often. 
met some people.” 

“People you knew? 

wey 

“And you passed him off for me?” 

Her reply was inaudible, but it brought 
a short, unpleasant laugh from him. 

“A good joke,” he said. “ Then what 
happened ? ” 

“Why, we left the White House, and I 
said good night to him.” 

“ And you mean to tell me that was all 
you accomplished? Spent an afternoon 
and evening with this gentleman and bade 
him good night, without even an attempt 
to obey instructions? ’ 

“T tell you there was no opportunity. 
He would have become suspicious.” 

“Sure you’re not playing double with 
me? Does he know who you are, or why 
you met him?’ 

Again her reply was lost. 

“You were to leave a message for me,” 
he went on. “ Why didn’t you?” 

“ You mean at Purvis’s house? ” 

I made a mental note of the name. 
Somebody named Purvis lived in the dark- 
ened house on Sixteenth Street, where I 
had stolen Miss Donaldson’s card from 
under the front door. 

“Certainly at Purvis’s. 
message.” 

“ But I left one,” she said. “I went 
there and rang the bell, and nobody an- 
swered. Then I wrote it on a card and 
placed it under the door. Did you look in 
the vestibule? ” 

“Yes, and found nothing. 

“ But I wrote it on one of my own cards. 
I said that I could not get the informa- 
tion to-night.” 

He uttered an exclamation of disgust. 

“It would have saved me a trip if I 
had found it. What time were you at the 
house? ” 

“It was a little after eleven, I think.” 

“Well, why didn’t you wait? Purvis 
and I were in before twelve.” 

“I wanted to get the train. 
and I was alone.” 

“And now what are your plans? ” 

There was a moment of silence, and then 
I could hear her say, in a tone that seemed 
to imply a sudden firmness in her: 

“T want you to release me.” 

“ Release you! From what?” 


you 
We 


” 


There was no 


” 


It was late, 
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“From going any further in the matter. 
1 cannot—cannot! ” 

“The deuce you can’t!” he said easily. 
“ You will have to keep on with it.” 

“T cannot do it, I tell you. I’m not 
fitted for it. It’s humiliating; you have 
no right to ask me to do it. Get some- 
body else.” 

“T don’t have to get anybody else while 
I have you,” he remarked with such confi- 
dent insolence that I felt my anger rising. 

“ But I tell you it’s impossible—for me. 
And—and he’s not so easy, perhaps, as you 
think.” 

“ How so?” 

“ He is already suspicious.” 

“Indeed! May I ask why? 
give him some reason? ” 

“No; but I could see all the time that 
he was waiting for me to say something. 
He never asked me any questions about my- 
self. He seemed to—I can’t express it ex- 
actly—seemed to sense the fact that the in- 
itiative belonged with me.” 

“And you, as usual, lacked initiative.’ 
He was sneering again. 

“Tf I lack it, who is to blame?” she 
cried with sudden fierceness. “You have 
made it your one object — yes, ever since 


Did you 


, 


I knew you—to make my will subservient 


to yours. You have frightened me, threat- 
ened me, taught me to believe that I have 
no self-reliance; that I must lean upon you, 
obey your orders, be your servant, even to 
the point of degradation. If I have no 
initiative, it is you who have robbed me 
of it; you have mocked me, and terrified 
me, and broken me! ” 

The sentence ended in a sob. 

“We'll not argue it,” he responded 
lightly when she had finished her outburst. 
“We'll grant it. We'll just get to the 
point of what you're going to do next.” 

“ Nothing! ’ 

“ Oh, yes. 
the job. Look at me! 

The last words were spoken with such 
sharpness that I was startled. 

“Look at me!” 

Half a minute of silence followed. I 
began to pity the girl down-stairs; I could 
picture a silent ordeal that was the quintes- 
sence of refined cruelty. 

“T see that you have concluded to go on 
with the matter,” he said finally, with a 
grim chuckle. 

“T—TI don’t know. 
that way!” 


You are going right on with 


”? 


Don’t look at me 
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“I know, however. You made an ap- 
pointment with him for to-morrow, I sup- 
pose ? 3 

“Ves — but 
Robert! ” 

She was lying about the appointment. 
She had fled from me without even an ex- 
planation. I began to realize now the grip 
of terror which this man apparently had 
upon her. She was lying to save herself. 

“Where is it?” 

“In the Capitol again.” 

“All right! Il be there to see; and 
this time there will be no failure on your 
part. Do you understand? ” 

“Yes.” The reply was so faint that I 
barely caught it. 

“What time is this appointment? ” 

“ Eleven o'clock.” 

“Well, you'll know what I want by 
three. Don’t forget that.” 

“ But—but that’s so little 
protested weakly. “ Give me 
It may not be possible—” 

“A whole day has been wasted al- 
ready,” he interrupted. ‘“ Purvis is com- 
plaining. He was nasty to-night because 
there was no word from you. That’s what 
brought me up here.” 

So Purvis was in the thing, too! Who 
was Purvis? I could not recall anybody 
of the name. Purvis, of Sixteenth Street! 
I knew where he lived, at least; it ought 
not to be difficult to get some particulars 
concerning the gentleman. 

“IT don’t see why you got into it at all,” 
she said. ‘“ Why was it necessary? ” 

“ That’s my affair entirely. It’s suffi- 
cient for you that I have agreed to help 
Purvis. Besides, Lazare is impatient, and 
is talking about taking other measures. He 
may throw us both down.” 

Lazare! That was another new one. At 
least I was getting names, even if explana- 
tions were still missing. 

“T wish to Heaven he would! ” she cried 
vehemently. 

“ Naturally. 


I’m frightened. Please, 


she 
time. 


time,” 
more 


But I don’t propose to give 
him an excuse. I’ve told Purvis it can be 
done, and it’s going to be done. There’s a 
guarantee if we deliver; and a big guar- 
antee if it’s a success.” 

“Money! Money!” she cried. “ That’s 
all your life—money. You drag me into 
this just for money.” 

“A man has a right to expect something 
from his wife,” he remarked with placid 
coldness. 
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“TI am not your wife! ” 
“It’s practically the same. 

will be.” 

“You lie!” 

Her low voice became almost shrill as she 
flung the words at him. I could hear him 
laughing quietly at her. 

“ The cards are out, if you will recollect. 
Not invitation cards—announcements.” 

“ Your work! ” 

“Certainly, and excellently done. And 
you admitted it this very evening at the 
White House.” 

a —_ = 

“If you were going to deny it at all, 
why didn’t you deny it then? At the very 
first opportunity you acknowledged it. Do 
you wish to know why you didn’t deny it? 
I will tell you. You lacked the courage. 
Perhaps you had a little courage once; I 
don’t know. I’m not particularly inter- 
ested. You have none now—none! Do 
you hear me? 
had is mine. 
you have courage. 
Look at me!’ 

He paused and gave her a 
tunity to answer. If she said 
was unable to hear the words. 

“Not having the courage,” 
smoothly, “you will continue to admit to 
other persons that you are my wife, until 
the situation logically results in the for- 
mality of a ceremony.” 

“I would rather die than that! ” 

“Oh, no; I think not. You're not old 
enough to die yet. And you haven’t the 
courage for that, either. Il admit that 
you’re stubborn; I haven’t been able to get 
all that out of you yet—but I will. Be 
sure of that! It’s not so important, any- 
how, because stubbornness without courage 
is merely negative. You’re just a negation 
at present. The reason you'll marry me is 
because you still have pride and shame, 
and a particularly keen sensitiveness to the 
opinions of others. I don’t mind your 
having those things, not at all. They’re a 
help—to me. When I got your courage 
away from you I took the first and the big- 
gest step.” 

His voice was cool, even pleasant, which 
made the words he was saying to her a 
thousandfold more shocking to me than if 
he had spoken them roughly or in passion. 
He seemed to possess an instinct for inflict- 
ing exquisite torture and a delight in 
watching the effects of it. I could imagine 


You soon 


Whatever you may have 
Look at me and tell me that 
Well, why don’t you? 


full oppor- 
anything, I 


he resumed 
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her, white-faced and with terror-stricken 
eyes, helpless against him. 

“It isn’t that I want you particularly,” 
he went on. “ You’re all right in your 
way; you’re good-looking and well enough 
bred, and all that sort of thing. But I’m 
not infatuated with you at all. I just need 
you. You are useful tome. You are quite 
docile now; you'll be even more so after 
a while. But you won’t mind that. I 
sha’n’t be cruel to you, if that’s what you 
are afraid of. Not in the least. So long 
as you are careful to obey me, there’ll never 
be any friction at all. And you will obey; 
that’s settled!” 

Vinton had apparently refined his 
method to the uttermost point. It was like 
the steady, even dropping of water upon a 
stone. Reiteration was his maxim. It was 
only a question of time when the stronger 
will would dominate completely; when she 
would come to believe—yes, to know—that 
what he told her was the truth, and that 
her courage was gone. 

Yet I think even he was surprised at the 
sudden fury which was aroused in her now. 
Perhaps, had she known that she was alone 
with this man, there would have been no 
outburst; but she knew that I must be lis- 
tening, and every ounce of pride and morti- 
fication that was in her leaped to her own 
defense. She was being made a pitiful, 
contemptible creature—within my hearing! 
It was not hard for me to understand the 
revolt, but I imagine it puzzled Vinton. 

“T will not obey!” she said in low, 
trembling tones. “I will not marry you! 
I will endure all disgrace, all humiliation 
before that. I do not fear you. You think 
you have taken my courage from me. You 
lie! You are loathsome—contemptible 
brutal. You have attempted the most hor- 
rible torture that a man can inflict upon a 
woman—to make me lose my own good 
opinion of myself. You have tried to make 
me cringe for myself; to make me pity and 
despise myself. And I tell you I will 
not!” 

She was defending herself, not to Vin- 
ton, but to me. 

“And this is the end of it!” she went 
on rapidly, her voice rising slightly. “ Do 
you hear? The end of it! I don’t care 
what comes—what people may think. I am 
tired of lying and deceiving and playing 
the slave to you! Why should I keep it 
up? Just for you? Because I have been 
weak, do you think I shall always be so? 
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For your sake? For the sake of an un- 
speakable—” 

I could hear him get out of his chair 
with a swift movement. The sentence died 
on the girl’s lips, or rather ended in a 
gasp of terror. 

“Stop!” she cried. 

I whirled around the curve in the banis- 
ters and started down the staircase, heed- 
less of any noise that I might make. My 
blood was leaping, my brain afire with rage. 
My own affairs had vanished completely 
from my mind. I was intent only upon 
averting murder—yes, murder, for I be- 
lieved that Vinton was easily equal to it. 

Half-way down the stairs I paused, 
catching sight of his tall, almost gaunt 
figure. His back was toward me and he 
was standing quietly, his hands at his 
sides, his head bent forward, looking down 
at her. 

Less than half a dozen feet separated 
them as she faced him. She was meeting 
his eyes steadily enough, but there was an 
uncertain twitching at the corners of her 
mouth. Vinton saw it, of course. He was 
again at the business of conquering her 
with one of his looks. More merciful 
would it have been if he had taken her by 


the throat and choked her life out there 


and then! But that was not the way of 
the tall man. 

I stood fascinated, watching them. 
Presently her eyelids fluttered and her erect 
figure began to droop. The tense hands 
slowly relaxed. At last her glance left 
him. Vinton took a step forward, but still 
his long arms hung loosely at his sides. 
As he moved, she shrank involuntarily. 

I descended another step, ready to make 
a dash for him if he moved so much as a 
foot closer to her. I remember, also, that 
even in the excitement of the moment I re- 
solved to shout as I closed in on him, in 
order to halt him before he reached her. 

And then she saw me on the staircase. 
Our eyes met for only an instant. She 
glanced back at Vinton, who was still stand- 
ing motionless and watching her. She was 
irresolute for a few seconds, like some 
baffled and tortured creature. Then she 
slowly bowed her head; it was like an act 
of submission. 

With a dry laugh Vinton turned away 
from her and walked toward the rear of 
the library, passing out of my view. She 
looked up in a flash as he did so, caught 
my glance, and made a frantic gesture for 


me to go back. I waited long enough to see 
her resume her drooping pose of defeat, 
and then carefully retraced my steps to the 
head of the staircase. 

The last thing she wanted, evidently, 
was an encounter between Vinton and my- 
self, or even a meeting. Rather than that, 
she was willing to yield to anything, or 
pretend to yield, at least. Yet I think— 
even though she appeared to submit once 
more to this man’s will—that she took some 
courage from the fact that I stood ready 
in her defense. 

For a couple of minutes there was noth- 
ing said in the library below, and then it 
was his voice that broke the silence, speak- 
ing very calmly: 

“Apart from all other reasons, one 
thing which will make it necessary for you 
to marry me is the will. Did you forget 
that?” 

She did not answer, and he went on: 

“Unless you marry me, that will can 
never be probated. And you are quite anx- 
ious to have it probated, if I mistake not. 
You will not stand very long in the way of 
that. So, taking the developments in the 
case up to this point, and the fact of the 
will, and the further fact that you will do 
exactly as I say, I think we have a. fairly 
good argument in behalf of a matrimonial 
alliance. Would it not seem so to you?’ 

Again there was no reply from her. 

“ So, to get to the main point again,” he 
said with sudden briskness, “you will 
meet him again to-morrow, and will lose 
no further time in finding out what Purvis 
and I and Lazare want to know. No fur- 
ther excuses will be accepted. Do you un- 
derstand your orders? Repeat them! ” 

I could hear her voice murmuring faint- 
ly, and judged that she was repeating his 
words. 

“Very good,” he added quietly. “ Now, 
where is that small satchel I left here?’ 

“T’ll get it for you,” she said quickly. 

“TI asked where it was.” 

“ Up-stairs, I think.” 

“Tl get it.” 

An instant later his figure appeared in 
the lower hall and he started up the stair- 
case. She was close behind him and 
halted him by laying a hand upon his 
arm. 

“T can find it easier than you,” she said. 
“Let me go up.” 

She was not looking at him, however. 
Her gaze was directed upward, trying to 
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pierce the darkness which hid me. All the 
fear had come back into her face again. 

“T could not think of troubling you,” he 
replied with ironical courtesy. 

Having already mounted two steps, he 
resumed his journey upward on the third. 
She fell back a pace and clutched at the 
curtains for support. 

Two courses were open to me. I must 
either meet this man in the darkness, or 
find a place of concealment—and the lat- 
ter quickly. My rage against him was suf- 
ficient to spur me into a meeting, although 
by the build of him I judged he would 
make short work of me in a hand-to-hand 
fight. But I thought of her and her ago- 
nized fear that he might find me in the 
house, and chose the second course. 

He was nearly half-way up the stairs 
when I shrank back from the head of the 
steps and began to grope my way rapidly 
along the wall of the upper hall, which 
was in total darkness. My hand fell upon 
a door-frame, and then upon the knob of 
the door itself. I turned it softly, and the 
door yielded. 

Thanks to the thick carpets which seemed 
to have been laid all over the house, I could 
move without any perceptible noise. Push- 
ing the door open sufficiently to make a 
space for my body, I squeezed through and 
closed it after me as far as I dared. I did 
not risk latching it again, for Vinton was 
too close now. 

What sort of an 
had not the least idea. 
within. 


enartment I was in I 
It was pitch-black 
Very carefully, with one hand 
thrust behind me as a fender against obsta- 


cles, I backed away from the door. Half 
a dozen paces, and my hand came in con- 
tact with a desk or table. I felt along the 
edge of it, and then made my way around 
it until it was between me and the door. 

As I ran a hand over its surface, I be- 
came aware of the presence of books and 
papers, and at last I encountered some- 
thing heavy, which proved to be an ink- 
well. I grasped this firmly in my hand, 
lifted it from the table, and waited. 

And then Vinton pushed open the door. 

The light from the lower hall cast a faint 
reflection against the wall beyond the stair- 
case, not enough to illuminate the upper 
corridor, but sufficient to enable me to dis- 
cern the towering figure that was silhou- 
etted against it. He stood on the threshold 
for a moment, then took one step into the 
room and appeared to be groping for some- 
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thing. I drew in my breath slowly and 
held it. 

I could hear his hand sweeping along the 
wall and a mutter of impatience that came 
from him. Then I realized that he was 
feeling for the electric switch, probably 
the usual pair of push-buttons set in a 
metal plate alongside the doorway. If Vin- 
ton pushed the button, well— 

I lifted the heavy ink-well and drew it 
back. Not the slightest compunction about 
what I should do entered my mind. I was 
going to let him have it the instant the 
lights went up. 

The button clicked. 
mained in darkness. 
oath. 

In a flash I realized what had happened. 
Whoever had left the room last had turned 
off the lights at the bulbs. 

He made a step forward, as if entering 
upon a search for one of the lights. I held 
my heavy glass weapon ready, resolved to 
let fly in the darkness if he came too close. 

“ T think it is in the front room! ” 

The words floated up from below, sharp 
and clear. Whether she divined the situa- 
tion or not, I had no means of knowing, but 
it seemed as if some sixth sense had 
prompted her. She may have guessed that 
I had retreated into the nearest room. 

The sound of her voice brought Vinton 
to a stop. He turned slowly and groped his 
way back to the door. 

“Why didn’t you say so in the first 
place?” he called down to her as he 
stepped back into the hall and groped his 
way along toward the front of the house. 

I exhaled my breath softly and placed 
the ink-well back upon the table, but did 
not let go of it. A few seconds later I heard 
him turning the knob of a door, and then 
a glow of light in the upper hall signaled 
that he had found an electric switch in an- 
other room. 

He was in there for about a minute; but 
the light went out again, and he came back 
down the hall. For a few seconds he 
paused at the doorway of the room where I 
was hidden; then he went on to the head 
of the stairs and descended slowly. 

“Did you find your satchel?” I heard 
her ask. 

‘*“* No,” he answered shortly. 
matter for the present. I’ve 
waste on it.” 

For a moment more there was a sound of 
low conversation in the hall below me. 


Still the room re- 
Vinton muttered an 


“It doesn’t 


no time to 
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Then the front door opened and closed, 
and there was stillness in the house. 
Vil 

I WAITED a little while, listening, to 
make sure he had gone, and then began 
groping about the table to see if there was 
a lamp. My hand finally found what 
proved to be an electric drop-light, and a 
second later I had the place illuminated. 

The room in which I had sought con- 
cealment from the tall man was large, al- 
though not more than half the size of the 
great library down-stairs. At first I took 
it to be an office of some sort, but as I 
viewed it further it seemed to be a cu- 
riously incongruous combination of office, 
study, museum, and laboratory. It was not 
at all like a woman’s room. So interested 
did I become in an inspection of it that I 
did not think of Vinton, and forgot my 
own feeling of shame at having played 
what seemed a pusillanimous rdle during 
the last half-hour. 

The table was a very businesslike piece 
of office furniture. Upon it were a large 
writing-pad, a number of books, a basket 
for letters at one end, and a cabinet of 
three small drawers whose markings indi- 


cated that they contained a card-index. At 
one side of the table was a typewriter-stand 
with a machine upon it; at the other a dic- 
tating phonograph. 

One end of the apartment, that nearer 
to the door, was entirely covered with 


shelves enclosed in glass cases. They con- 
tained a mineral collection and innumera- 
ble small pieces of pottery and carved 
images, some of the latter strangely gro- 
tesque. Another set of shelves ran along 
the side of the room—the side that formed 
part of the outer wall of the house—their 
continuity being broken only by a large 
fireplace, set with andirons, but bereft of 
any logs or signs of a recent fire. 

One section of these shelves was entirely 
given over to phonograph cylinders. There 
were literally thousands of them, grouped 
into subdivisions that were marked with 
letters and numbers. I judged that the 
card-index related to them, and that they 
were kept as records of some sort. It 
seemed an odd fashion in which to preserve 
records. 

Out of curiosity I took one of the cylin- 
ders from a shelf, and slipped it into the 
phonograph, turning the switch and pla- 
cing the receivers to my ears. The voice 
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was that of a man, by the accent evidently 
a fellow countryman; but the words were 
French, a language which I do not under- 
stand. I replaced the record on the shelf, 
after listening for a moment, and resumed 
my tour of the room. 

The shelves beyond the fireplace con- 
tained a motley collection of electrical in- 
struments, tools, a few books on chemistry, 
more minerals, some stuffed birds, several 
trays of old coins, a jumble of various kinds 
of metallic ore, arranged without apparent 
order, nautical instruments, including a 
collection of compasses which contained 
specimens I had never seen before, plaster 
statuettes, miniature models of boats, and 
dozens of other objects of which I knew not 
the use, and which seemed to be arranged 
without order or discrimination. The dis- 
array of this part of the room was in sharp 
contrast to the precision with which the 
collection of talking-machine records was 
grouped and indexed. 

The farther end of the apartment, next 
to the windows, which I imagined opened 
upon the rear yard, was given up to a 
chemical laboratory. On the opposite side 
was a work-bench, with an electrically 
operated lathe and an exceedingly fine out- 
fit of instruments for working in metals. 

I wandered back to the table and picked 
up a leather-bound volume that bore the 
outward appearance of a ledger. It was not 
a record of accounts, however, but appar- 
ently contained the results of a series of 
chemical experiments. There were many 
mathematical calculations on its pages and 
some words that I could recognize, although 
all the written matter was in French. 

Then I suddenly remembered the girl 
down-stairs, whose presence in the house 
the strange conglomeration of the room had 
for the time completcly driven from my 
mind. I went out into the hall and called: 

“Miss Donaldson! ” 

There was no reply, and I repeated the 
call in a louder tone. Still no answer. 

As I went down the stairs I noted that 
Vinton’s hat and coat were missing from 
the stand. She was not in the hall. When 
I reached the foot of the staircase I 
stepped into the library, that apartment 
being still lighted. 

She was not in the library. I stood look- 
ing about me in blank fashion for half a 
minute, then walked slowly the length of 
the big room, thinking that perhaps she 
had collapsed in a faint, following the 
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ordeal through which she had passed, and 
might be lying concealed from me by some 
of the bulky pieces of furniture. But there 
was no sign of her. 

Again I looked into the hall, and went 
down to the rear end of it. The search re- 
vealed no trace of her. 

Retracing my steps to the front door, I 
opened it. The vestibule was empty and 
the outer door closed, but neither chained 
nor bolted. After listening cautiously with 
my ear against it, I opened it and went out 
on the stone porch. There was not a living 
thing in sight; the street, with its rows of 
heavy shade-trees, was as still as a tomb. 

Mystified, I went back into the house, 
closing both outer and inner doors behind 
me. Here I listened again, but could hear 
no sound save that of my own breathing. 
The girl had vanished. Was it possible 
she had gone with Vinton after all the bitter 
controversy between them? Then I re- 
called that there had been a final minute 
of conversation between them in the hall, 
spoken in such low tones that I could not 
hear the words. Perhaps, in that last min- 


ute, Vinton had changed the whole plan of 
action, and had forced her to go with him. 
Back into the library I went, and there I 


was convinced that she had left the house. 
Her scarlet cloak, which had been thrown 
across the back of a chair, was missing, an 
incident I had overlooked when I first 
searched the room for her. Mary had 
eluded me again. 

I sat down and tried to figure the thing 
out, but could make no sense or logic of 
it. I wondered what the sudden change 
of program signified. I could not feel that 
she would willingly leave a stranger to 
roam through the great, solitary mansion 
which she had told me was hers. I could 
only conclude that Vinton had peremptorily 
taken her away with him, she not daring to 
hint to him that I was in the house, and 
there being no way in which she could 
notify me of her departure. 

I was free, apparently, to inspect my 
lady’s domicil at my leisure. It might 
only satisfy idle curiosity; yet there was 
also a chance that it would throw some 
light upon the strange business which 
seemed to revolve about me as an axis. I 
concluded to have a look at things. 

The first thing I did was to try the fold- 
ing-doors that led to the room in the rear 
of the library. They were locked and there 
was no key. At the end of the hall an- 
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other door led, apparently, to the same 
apartment, but this was also fastened. I 
did not feel that my privileges as an unin- 
vited guest extended to the breaking of 
locks—at least not yet—so I turned my ex- 
plorations elsewuere. 

A stairway at the rear of the hall led to 
the floor below, and down this I went in 
pitch darkness, stepping carefully until I 
reached the bottom. Conveniently, I had 
some matches in my pocket, and I struck 
one. I was in the basement hall, and with- 
in close reach of my hand was an electric 
fixture, at which I turned on the light. 

My tour of this floor added nothing of 
value to my information. It was the typical 
basement of an old-fashioned dwelling. 
The front room had evidently been given 
over to the servants as a sitting-room. Be- 
hind that came a pantry, then a kitchen, 
and beyond that a storeroom. In the ex- 
treme rear was a furnace-room, with a 
dingy old hot-air apparatus in it, and a 
pile of coal in one corner. The furnace 
was cold. 

A narrow hall at one side of this room 
led to the rear of the house and terminated 
in a heavy door which was chained and 
guarded with three wooden bars. It was 
also locked and the key was missing, so I 
made no attempt to open it. Evidently it 
merely opened into the rear yard. 

There was only one modern thing about 
the whole place and that was its system of 
electric lighting. Fixtures had ben placed 
freely and apparently without regard to the 
amount of current that might be consumed. 
It was quite easy to get about. 

I went back toward the front of the house 
again, turning out the lights behind me as 
I proceeded, and stopped for a moment in 
the pantry, conscious of the fact that I was 
hungry. There was a considerable quanti- 
ty of potted stuff and home-made preserves 
on the shelves, but I did not bother to open 
any of it, contenting myself with a box of 
crackers which I found, and which I car- 
ried along with me as I returned to the 
floor above. 

I was too curious to be much affected by 
the loneliness of the place, although a 
strange and untenanted dwelling as somber 
as this one is not the most cheerful abode 
that can be conceived. Making another 
tour of the library, munching my crackers 
as I went, I crossed the hall again and 
went up to the second floor. A door di- 
rectly opposite the head of the stairs opened 
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into a bath-room, of which a brief inspec- 
tion satisfied my curiosity. 

Then I went forward through the hall, 
past the open door of the office or labora- 
tory, which I had left illuminated, and 
came to another open door on my left, evi- 
dently an entrance to the room into which 
the tall man had gone. I felt along the 
wall, and found the electric switch. This 
was a bedroom, but so prodigious in size 
that its occupant, whoever he or she may 
have been, must have had the sensation of 
sleeping in some vast public hall. 

The most curious thing about it was the 
manner in which an old-fashioned four- 
poster, with a canopy, was placed. It 
stood, not against one of the walls, but 
in the center of the room, the head placed 
toward the windows at the front. There 
was a good deal of furniture in the place, 
most of it mahogany of an old and ex- 
cellent type, including a particularly fine 
highboy. I opened both the closets in the 
room and found them hung with masculine 
garments, all of which were seedy in ap- 
pearance and completely obsolete in the 
matter of style. Clearly, this was not the 
tall man’s wardrobe. 

There was a smaller bedroom at the for- 


ward end of the hall, but it was very plain- 
ly furnished and quite uninteresting, save 
for an oil portrait that was hung there. 
The subject was a woman, dressed in the 


garb of half a century ago. I did not think 
much of it as a work of art, but something 
in the face puzzled me. It did not occur 
to me what this was until I had left the 
room, and then I went back for another 
look. 

Beyond doubt this was an ancestor of my 
lady — perhaps her mother. The resem- 
blance to Mary was unmistakable, particu- 
larly in the great brown eyes that looked 
out from the canvas. There was no name 
on the picture. I could not even find the 
artist’s signature. 

Remained now the top floor of the house, 
and I lost no time in ascending another 
flight of stairs. Here the rooms were 
smaller and bore a deserted look. I gath- 
ered that they had been occupied—at least 
those in the rear—by the servants; but now 
nothing but a few simple articles of furni- 
ture remained in them. 

There was a larger apartment in front, 
however, which was evidently in present 
use. A glance into one of its closets re- 
vealed the familiar brown velvet suit my 
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lady had worn when we first met. Yet 
there was no air of permanent occupancy 
about the place; it conveyed the impression 
that it was merely being used as a sort of 
temporary camp. 

A dresser contained a few toilet articles, 
including a small silver tray on which were 
several pieces of jewelry. One of these 
was an old-style wedding-ring, which I ex- 
amined idly. The single word “ Mary” 
was engraved on its inner circumference. 

“Perhaps her mother’s, or her grand- 
mother’s,” I thought. 

This was the only apartment in which I 
felt myself an intruder, and I withdrew 
after a brief inspection. When I returned 
to the second floor and reentered the office, 
or study, or whatever its owner chose to 
call it, I found that, absent-mindedly, I 
had carried away in my hand the plain gold 
ring. Making a mental memorandum to 
return it to its place before I left the house, 
I dropped it into my pocket, and sat down 
in the big chair which faced the desk. 

My tour of inspection had taught me 
little, so far as throwing any light upon the 
interest of Vinton and Mary in my own 
affairs. In fact, I had learned nothing at 
all. And who were Purvis and Lazare? 

As I sat staring in front of me, ponder- 
ing in a confused way over the events of 
the day and night, my eyes fell upon an 
object on one of the lower shelves, which 
at first awakened no curiosity in me, but 
which, as I studied it idly, suddenly caused 
me to sit forward with a start. It was a 
small satchel. 

Vinton had spoken of such a satchel; it 
had been the object of his uncompleted 
search. Was this it? I lost no time in 
speculation, but quickly crossed the room 
and brought it over to the table. 

I discovered that it was locked, but a 
metal paper-cutter proved to be an effective 
instrument for forcing the flimsy fastening. 
There were some papers inside, and I 
emptied them out upon the table. The 
first I picked up was an envelope addressed 
to “Robert Vinton, Esq.,” and then I knew 
I had fallen upon the tall man’s property. 
The address was one of the well-known 
hotels in Washington. 

There was nothing of apparent impor- 
tance in the letter which this envelope con- 
tained; at least, nothing important to me. 
It was from a business house in New 
York, and concerned some trivial purchase. 
There were several other letters of a similar 
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character, two or three railroad time-tables, 

and a recent bulletin issued by the Patent 

Office. 
Then 


I found another letter addressed 


to Vinton in a sprawling, masculine hand. — 


It bore no stamp or postmark, but had evi- 
dently been carried to Vinton’s hotel by 
messenger. It was very brief, but there 
was enough in it to startle me, and to throw 
a sudden flood of light upon certain events, 
It said: 


Lazare getting impatient, and so am I. Must 
obtain quick results or his clients will make 
other arrangements. Must have demonstra- 
tion within ten days. Urge all haste in learn- 
ing where Mansfield compass is located, so 
further steps can be taken. Keep in touch 
with me. 

Purvis. 

Now that the thing was set out before 
me, I wondered why I had never thought 
of this explanation before. My aero com- 
pass was the object of all this sleuthing and 
mystery and hocus-pocus! 

The compass was one of two things 
which had kept me in Washington for the 
past several months, the other being 
Jeannette Fenwick. Of late, Jeannette had 


almost put the compass out of my head, 


although it was that which had taken me 
to the capital in an effort to interest the 
government in its possibilities. 

Professionally, I am a civil engineer; in 
an amateur way I am an inventor. ‘The 
principle of my aero compass had come to 
me quite suddenly one day, after I had 
been reading a naval officer’s report on the 
limitations imposed upon the use of aero- 
planes as fleet auxiliaries because of the 
lack of a satisfactory instrument to enable 
an aviator to relocate his own ship, after 
it had passed beyond the range of his 
vision. 

I say the principle of the thing came 
quickly to me; but it took many months of 
patient labor to develop a device that would 
carry out that principle. And then, when 
I believed I had solved the question, it took 
a few more months to learn enough about 
operating an aeroplane to enable me to 
make my own tests. 

I went to Washington, satisfied that I 
had something which no military nation 
could fail to seize upon. It meant, if my 
compass worked—and I had seen it work 
with my own eyes—that all the air-scout- 
ing squadrons of Europe would be inferior 
to the few planes we possessed, because 
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ours could navigate unerringly in fog, 
darkness, or over an unmarked sea, while 
theirs were helpless and as good as lost 
once they got beyond their landmarks. 

But I found what many another in- 
ventor had discovered before me—that the 
government is slow, cautious, always skep- 
tical. The army and navy people were 
“interested”; the government § might 
eventually buy. But there was much red 
tape and delay, much rigmarole of which 
I became impatient. 

And, meantime, I met Jeannette. Court- 
ship, for the time, triumphed over compass. 
Jeannette occupied more of my thoughts 
than the government as a prospective cus- 
tomer. The slowness with which my busi- 
ness proceeded through official channels 
was an invitation to neglect it, and I did. 

So this was the explanation of Vinton, 
of Mary, of Purvis and Lazare—my aero 
compass! 

I sat staring at the brief letter, much in 
the same dazed frame of mind as a man 
suddenly awakened from a dream. Certain 
people wanted my compass. Well, why 
hadn’t they come to me about it? I had 
no contract with the government. I could 
sell anywhere I chose. Naturally, being an 
American, I preferred selling at home. 

Who wanted it? A government? I sup- 
posed so. The letter spoke of Lazare’s 
“clients.” That might mean a government 
or it might not, but I could think of no in- 
terest that would be so deeply concerned in 
a matter of this kind as a government with 
a big military arm. Why all this under- 
hand, mysterious business of doing things 
by the indirect route? 

How long I should have remained sit- 
ting like a statue, wondering over this reve- 
lation, I have not the least idea; but I was 
suddenly brought out of my reflective mood 
by a noise down-stairs. It sounded like the 
cautious opening of a door. 

I bounded out of my chair, thrust 
Purvis’s letter into my pocket, and sprang 
toward the hall in such haste that I 
knocked over the stand which carried the 
dictating phonograph, so that that instru- 
ment fell to the floor with a crash. As I 
reached the hall I heard the noise again, 
this time as if a door had been quickly 
closed. 

Half-way down the stairs I paused and 
listened, but now the house was as still 
as death again. ‘The front door was closed. 

I completed the descent, and ran into the 
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library. Not a thing there had been dis- 
turbed. The big doors that led into the 
apartment beyond were still closed and 
locked; so was the door which entered it 
from the hall. Yet I was absolutely posi- 
tive that I had heard a door open and close 
on that floor. 

I ran to the front door and opened it. 
The vestibule was empty. Throwing open 
one of the outer doors, I looked into the 
street, which was as silent and deserted as 
when I viewed it before. Returning inside, 
I slipped one of the bolts on the outer 
door, and then chained the inner one, as 
well as latching it. 

As I stood there in the hall, listening 
again, my sensations were anything but 
pleasant. I am not timid, but I object to 
things which I cannot understand. 

Once more I made a tour of the library 
and tried the doors that led to the rear 
room, without result. At first I considered 
attempting to force one of them. Then I 
decided to wait a little longer and give 
this noise, whatever it was, a chance to 
repeat itself. 

I went slowly back up-stairs and resumed 
my seat in the office, after picking up the 
phonograph and setting it to rights as best 
I could. It was now nearly half past one 
o'clock. I lighted a cigarette and waited. 

Twenty minutes, perhaps, elapsed. Then 
I heard the noise again! 

Surely it was the opening of a door. I 
knew that I could not have been mistaken 
before. I rose noiselessly from my chair 
and tiptoed out into the upper hall, leaning 
over the banisters. From my vantage-point 
I saw a white figure moving slowly and 
hesitantly along the hall below, going in 
the direction of the front door. It was 
Mary! 

Her red cloak was thrown over one arm, 
her bare shoulders were glistening white as 
she paused for an instant under the hall 
light. I thought for a second that she was 
going out of the house. Then, with a help- 
less gesture, she turned and began to ascend 
the stairs. 

stepped back into the room and waited. 
She came up very slowly, as if each step 
went to the limit of her physical endurance. 
When she came into view opposite the door, 
she paused and saw me standing there. 
There was not the least trace of surprise, 
resentment, or anxiety in her face—only 
weariness. 

“ Won’t you come in?” I said. 


Without answer, she crossed the thresh- 
old, went over to the big chair by the desk, 
and sat down. 


Vill 


FULLY a minute she sat there, her eyes 
half closed, her figure relaxed, her hands 
hanging listlessly. I could see that she was 
undergoing the effects of a sharp reaction, 
and I waited quietly for her to say some- 
thing, although I was afire with impatience 
to ask her many questions. 

At last she looked up, her great brown 
eyes staring at me dully for a few seconds, 
as if her mind were working very slowly. 

“ You would not go away! ” 

She said it helplessly, almost petulantly, 
accompanying the words with a limp 
gesture. 

* No. 
me to?” 

“T wanted you to. 
of it?” 

“You tried to make me believe you had 
gone away with Vinton.” 

She nodded wearily. 

“ Why, Miss Donaldson? ’ 

“T did not want you to question me any 
more. It’s all so useless. I thought when 


I wouldn’t go. Did you expect 


What good can come 


you found me gone you would not wait. It 


seemed the easiest way to end it. And I’m 
so—tired.” 

“IT suppose you know I overheard most 
of the conversation below?” I said. 

“ That was one reason why I wanted you 
to go,” she answered slowly. “I didn’t 
want to see you after that; it was so—so 
humiliating. I felt I could never face you.” 

“ But I was ready to help you, if you 
needed help,” I reminded her. 

“T know; I saw you. Oh!” She buried 
her face in her hands for a little time. 
“Oh, he is a terrible man! He frightens 
me so. Sometimes I feel as if I should die 
when he looks at me. I can _ hardly 
breathe.” 

“Has he ever harmed you?” 
gently. 

“ Physically, you mean? No. That is 
not his way. If he struck me down with 
his fist it would be infinitely kinder; but he 
strikes with his eves—and his tongue. He 
looks at me—oh, I can't tell you! ” 

“ Hypnotizes you?” I suggested. 

“No; not that. He just terrifies me 
And then he keeps telling me that I am 
nothing—just a mere pawn, a thing without 
initiative or will. And it’s true! That's 


I asked 
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the bitterness and the horror of it; he has 
made it true.” 

Her eyes roved wildly for a moment, and 
finally rested upon the satchel, which I had 
left lying on the table. Then she looked up 
at me inquiringly. 

“It’s Vinton’s,” I nodded. 
the shelf over there.” 

“ And you’ve found out—” 

“ A little; yes. Enough to explain where 
I come in. Under the circumstances, I took 
the liberty of examining its contents.” 

“Then you know what Vinton wants, 
and why I—” 

She broke off the sentence abruptly, and 
I saw that it was difficult for her to speak 
of what she had done. 

“What I don’t understand,” I said, “ is 
why Vinton is able to make you do some- 
thing you don’t want to do. You don’t 
look like a woman whose mind is a mere 
piece of putty. I don’t believe you are. 
And I don’t believe that Vinton, without 
some sort of a lever to work with, could 
transform you into a mere machine without 
resolution or volition. Haven’t you any- 
body that can help you? ” 

She hid her face again, and I heard a 
dry sob. 

“No friends? 
you can go?” 

“It’s too late,” she whispered. “ Too 
late! And he’s right—Vinton is right! I 
haven’t any will, any courage. It’s all 
gone—gone! ” 

“Nonsense!” I said sharply. “If you 
keep telling that to yourself, which is what 
he wants you to do, you'll believe it some 
day. But you don’t believe it yet.” 

“Do you believe it? ” 

She looked at me as if fearfully awaiting 
a verdict. 

“Certainly not. You’re overwrought; 
you’re pretty nearly on the edge of a break- 
down. But that’s all. You say you’ve got 
nobody to go to with your troubles? ” 

“ Not here.” 

“ Tell them to me, then,” I said briskly. 
“Perhaps I can suggest something.” 

“Tell you my troubles—after what has 
happened ?” 

She looked at me incredulously for a 
second. 

“Why not? I’m mixed up in this thing, 
it appears. I may as well know more about 
it. The trouble with you is that you've had 
nobody to talk to.” 

She nodded dumbly, her gaze fixed upon 


“It was on 


No relatives to whom 
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me as if trying to assure herself that I was 
a friend rather than an enemy. 

“You will despise me,” she murmured 
at length. 

“Oh, I’m sure I 
assuming a cheerful 


won't,” I replied, 
tone. “ Besides, I 


want to help, if I can.” 
“You really mean that? ” 
We may be able to help 


* Absolutely. 
each other.” 

She seemed to consider this; then she 
roused herself from her listless attitude and 
leaned forward in the chair, resting her 
elbows on her knees. I was sitting on the 
desk, swinging my feet and looking down 
at her. 

“Once upon a time—” I began suggest- 
ively, with a smile. 

I was trying to divert her mind from 
what seemed to be the tragic side of things. 
There was an involuntary flicker of amuse- 
ment in her eyes, which faded quickly; but 
I knew she appreciated my attempt. 

“My people are in England,” she said. 
“My father, my two sisters, my brother. 
I have no mother.” 

“ That was her picture I saw in the small 
bedroom? ” I interrupted. 

“Yes; she has been dead for several 
years. My father is James Donaldson. He 
has lived abroad ever since my mother died. 
We were all with him until I came back 
last fall on a visit. I was born here and 
educated here. All my friends are here. 
I came to spend the winter.” 

She paused a moment, as if trying to 
arrange events in sequence. 

“ After a little time in New York I went 
West, to Los Angeles, where I have many 
friends. And Vinton followed.” 

“ He’s from abroad?” I asked. 

“ He’s English. You wouldn’t recognize 
it, I know. He has lived most of his life 
in the United States, and he’s more like an 
American in his speech and his actions. 
But he was born in England. That is where 
we met him. He wanted to marry me over 
there.” 

* And you wouldn’t? ” 

“ How could I?” she asked in a 
prised tone. “I don’t love him.” 

“TI see.” I nodded gravely. 
then? ” 

“My father wanted me to marry him. 
I would do almost anything for my father, 
but I could not do that. You don’t under- 
stand about Vinton. He can be anything 
he wants to be. You have seen only one 


sur- 


“What 
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side of him; he has many. He made a 
very strong, a very favorable impression 
upon my father. And his position is good 
in England; he knows excellent people. 
But, somehow, I never liked him. I did 
not distrust him—then; yet I never really 
had confidence in him. I really made the 
trip to this country to be away from him. 
But he followed.” 

* All the way to Los Angeles? ” 

“Yes. Of course I had to introduce him 
to all my friends. And they liked him and 
entertained him. He can make friends won- 
derfully, if he wishes. He has brains and 
education and manners.” 

“Money, too? ” I asked. 

“No, I think not. He is supposed to 
have it, but I do not really believe he has. 
Else why—but I will come to that in a 
moment. While in the West I received 
word that my father was very ill, and then, 
almost at the same time, a cablegram that 
he was dying. I was nearly frantic. It 
would have taken me eleven or twelve days, 
at the very least, to get home. I wanted to 
start at once, but Vinton persuaded me to 
wait for further news, urging that if my 
father was really dying I could not possibly 
reach him in time. And then there was an- 
other cablegram, and it said—” 

Her voice broke for an instant. 

“Tt said that my father’s last hours 
would be happier if he could know that I 
was Vinton’s wife.” 

“ And you—” 

“What could I do?” she cried, throw- 
ing out her hands with an appealing gesture. 
“T worshiped my father, and now he was 
dying; and the message said I could make 
him happier. It was the last thing I could 
do for him; and yet—oh, I could not bring 
myself to do what he said! ” ; 

“Your friends in Los Angeles knew of 
his request? ” 

“No, I did not show them the last 
message. I was ashamed. They simply 
knew that he was ill. But Vinton knew it. 
He saw me reading it, and took it from my 
hands. He wanted to know what I would 
do. I told him—I had told him so before 
—that I did not love him, and that neither 
of us would ever be happy if we married. 
He was very kind and deferential about it; 
he told me that he understood how I felt. 
But then, gradually—and, oh, so cunning- 
ly!—he led up to what he said was the 
best solution. It was to cable to England 
that I had married him, to soothe my fa- 
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ther’s last hours. He would not hold me 
to it, he said; he would still hope that I 
would gradually learn to care for him and 
really become his wife, but if I found it 
impossible he would not press the matter. 
I was so dazed I scarcely knew what to do; 
and that was the beginning of his control 
over me. I cabled my father a lie—I said 
I had married Vinton. Oh, was it wrong 
of me? I don’t know; I was completely 
bewildered.” 

“It was a hard situation,” I said, with- 
out attempting to answer her question. 

“And then—” Once more she faltered 
for a moment. “ Then, two days later, I 
received a cablegram that my father had 
passed the crisis.” 

“ He is alive? ” I exclaimed. 

“He is nearly well,” she answered. 
“And he thinks I am Vinton’s wife!” 

“You have never told him otherwise? 

“I dared not; I was ashamed. I was 
afraid, at first, that it might kill him; after 
that it was too late.” 

“ And Vinton knew of this message you 
sent? ” 

“Of course; he suggested it. And then 
I began to know the true Vinton. Never 
saying a word to me, he had announcement- 


” 


cards printed, and he sent them to all my 


friends in the East whose addresses he 
knew.” 

“* And to your friends in Los Angeles? ” 

“Oh, no; he was too clever for that. 
They would have known that it was a 
falsehood. But he sent them East and 
abroad. He wanted to put me in a position 
where I could not retreat without shame 
and humiliation; and he succeeded! It 
was after that he began to dominate me, to 
frighten me, to make me understand that he 
had placed me in his power. I was afraid 
to send word to my father that I had lied 
to him. Vinton told me that only one 
course remained—I must marry him or be 
forever disgraced. And he was right! He 
had me trapped. But I would not marry 
him—then. I evaded it. I had nobody to 
advise me. I was ashamed to tell my 
friends. So I came East, just to get away 
from him. I had no hope of escaping him 
always; but I wanted time. I went to 
Washington and hid there in a hotel for 
three days, without letting anybody know 
I was in town. Then another thing hap- 
pened; it seems as if everything has been 
tragedy of late. I read in a paper that my 
uncle was dying—Rufus Jennings.” 
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“This is his house?” I asked quickly. 
I had read much of Baltimore’s eccentric 
millionaire. 

“Yes. So I came to Baltimore; but he 
had died before I arrived. And then Vin- 
ton—he had followed me to Washington— 
read of it and knew where I must be, and 
followed me here.” 

“ But where did Purvis 
Lazare?” I broke in. 

“Vinton knew Purvis, it seems. I don’t 
know just what he is; he lives in Washing- 
ton, and seems to be mixed up in govern- 
ment matters in some way. Lazare is a 
foreigner; I think he is French, but I do 
not really know. Vinton brought them here 
first; he made this place his headquarters. 
I could not help overhearing much of their 
talk. Gradually I found out that they were 
trying to get hold of your compass.” 

“Yes, yes!” I exclaimed excitedly. 
“Go on!” 

“T think it’s a foreign government—I 
don’t know which,” she said; “ but Lazare 
is the agent. He went to Purvis, and 
Purvis enlisted Vinton. They talked a 


and 


come in 


great deal about the money there was in it. 
They were trying to find out where the com- 
pass was; they knew it was somewhere in 


Washington, that you had been trying to 
interest the government in the matter. Then 
Vinton began to work on me. Steadily he 
had been trying to break down my will, to 
make me subservient to him. I had nobody 
I dared go to. I was afraid to go home 
and confess to my father that I had lied to 
him. I was all alone in this house; even 
the servants left soon after my uncle’s 
death. Vinton was staying in Washing- 
ton; he saw Purvis and Lazare every day. 
As I said, he often brought them here. And 
finally he compelled me to—you know what 
happened in the Capitol.” 

I nodded. 

“Oh, I was ashamed!” she cried piti- 
fully. “ But I was so afraid I did not dare 
disobey. By that time Vinton was begin- 
ning to succeed; he had robbed me of my 
courage. So I forgot that I was a woman, 
and—and—”’ 

“ T understand,” I said soothingly. “ You 
did the only thing you could.” 

“ But what did you think of me?” 

“T didn’t know what to think at first,” 
I said frankly. “But I knew from the 
beginning that you, were reluctant, doing 
something against your will. Why, of 
course, I didn’t know.” 
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“T ran away from you at the White 
House,” she went on, “ partly because I 
knew I could never do what Vinton wanted 
me to do, and partly because I was ashamed 
to look you in the face after what hap- 
pened there.” 

“IT was going to ask about that,” I broke 
in. “ Mrs. McCutcheon—” 

“Was one of the persons to whom Vinton 
sent wedding-cards,” she supplied. “ It 
was she who, supposing I was staying at 
my uncle’s house in Baltimore, procured 
the White House invitations. I had not 
the least idea of going; Vinton wanted me 
to go with him, because he thought it would 
give him an additional grip on me; but I 
was stubborn about that. When I failed 
to get to the point with you this afternoon, 
I was afraid to go back and tell Vinton so. 
And then I thought of the White House, 
and I asked you to go, thinking perhaps 
something might happen there which would 
give me the information. But always I 
despised the task, and loathed myself for 
being so weak! Can you believe that? ” 

“I do believe,” I answered. 

“When Mrs. McCutcheon met us, there 
wasn't anything else to do but pass you off 
as Vinton. I couldn’t explain to her.” 

“And I helped to make the affair par- 
ticularly difficult for you,” I added. 

She smiled faintly, but rather ruefully. 

“ What an amazing liar you must think 
I am!” she went on. “ But I had to do it, 
after what you said. There was no other 
way.” 

“ But Lieutenant Ferris? ” 

“ There was a case, you see, of a friend 
who knew nothing of the supposed mar- 
riage. The moment he addressed me as 
* Miss Donaldson ’ I knew that. It seemed 
a relief not to have to go through the same 
old lie for him.” 

“ But vou called me ‘ Mr. 
you remember.” 

“Tt was the first name that came into 
my head. I knew your name was Mans- 
field, but I couldn’t think of it at the mo- 
ment. Did it make any difference? ” 

“Only that Lieutenant Ferris addressed 
me by that name in the presence of Miss 
Fenwick.” 

“And she is—I had forgotten! I will 
not ask you to forgive me for that; but I 
will try—truly, I will try—to explain the 
matter to her. If you will let me know 
where to write, I will tell her exactly how 
it happened.” 


Larned,’ if 
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Her cheeks had taken on some color 
during her recital, but at this point they 
became distinctly flushed. Gradually she 
had thrown off the despairing languor of 
the last hour, revealing again flashes of that 
animation which, during the afternoon and 
evening, had astonished me by reason of its 
contrast to her moods of almost gloomy in- 
decision. 

Mary Donaldson, to reiterate, was a 
woman of no common charms. As she 
leaned back in her chair now, her large, 
soft eyes watching me doubtfully and tim- 
idly, her bare arms and shoulders nearly 
as white as her gown, her dark hair coiled 
closely about her small head, her figure 
girlishly slender and graceful, she was 
amazingly attractive— she compelled a 
tribute of the eyes. And, better than all 
else, the terror-haunted look in her face had 
vanished. 

“T think you had better leave the ex- 
plaining of things to me,” I said, “so far 
as Miss Fenwick is concerned.” 

Why I smiled as I said this I do not 
know. I was distinctly conscious of the 
fact that it was likely to be an unsmiling 
task, the explaining of that meeting— 
and the earlier one of the afternoon—to 
Jeannette. 

I told Mary how I had followed her 
from the White House to Purvis’s house, 
and how I had afterward tracked her to 
Baltimore. She listened with the wonder 
of a child. It was simple enough; but 
there was an element of adventure in it, of 
fortuitous chance, so far I was concerned, 
that seemed to stir her imagination. 

“There is something else I may as well 
tell you,” she said, after a considerable 
pause. “ You have heard so much that 
you may as well hear all. And it explains 
partly why Vinton is driving me. My 
uncle, Mr. Jennings, left a will.” 

“IT remember that you asked me if I 
knew anything about wills this afternoon,” 
I nodded. 

“He was a curious man,” she continued. 
“His wife died many years ago. They had 
one son. Uncle Rufus was not really a 
scientist, but he had an extraordinary smat- 
tering of things. This room must have 
puzzled you greatly. The smattering ex- 
plains it. He dabbled in all sorts of re- 
searches, mostly chemical. I don’t think 
that anything he ever did was of value, in 
a scientific way; but he always kept at it. 
He lived here all alone, with his servants. 
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If it had been left to Uncle Rufus to make 
his own living, he would have been a poor 
man; but he inherited his fortune, and he 
never wasted much of it. In late years I 
think it must have increased, because his 
personal tastes were very inexpensive. I 
was one of his favorites. We saw little 
of each other, yet he always remembered 
me and frequently wrote to me.” 

“So you are your uncle’s principal heir, 
I presume.” 

“No, not the principal one—just one of 
them. He treated my two sisters and my 
brother exactly as he treated me. We were 
each to get one-fifth of his estate; the re- 
maining fifth goes to his son, but it is left 
in such a manner that he can only obtain 
the income from it. My cousin is not to 
be trusted with money. He is useless and 
rather dissolute; not very worthy of any- 
thing. His father was quite well aware of 
this, and no doubt he thought it a kind- 
ness, rather than otherwise, to leave him an 
income only, so that he could not ruin him- 
self with a small fortune placed at his im- 
mediate disposal.” 

“T think I heard Vinton say something 
about the probating of the will,” I said. 

“Yes. It will never be probated, 
unless—” 

“ Unless? ” 

“ Not until I marry him.” 

“ But why?” I demanded. 

“Because Vinton has the will!” 

“You mean to say you turned it over 
to him?” I asked. 

“No; he got hold of it. I couldn’t help 
it. I told you how he made this place his 
headquarters. He took possession as if it 
were his. We made a search among my 
uncle’s papers, and it was he who found 
the will; and he put it in his pocket, after 
reading it aloud to me. So now he has 
another weapon.” 

Every moment, it seemed, I was getting 
more light upon Mr. Robert Vinton. 

“ And my uncle’s will,” she added, “also 
settles a part of the money allotted to my- 
self and my sisters upon our husbands, if 
we marry. 

“T see,” I remarked. “Mr. Vinton 
seems to be a thrifty person, as well as— 
as several other things.” 

I sat on the table, swinging my legs and 
regarding her contemplatively. Whether 
she thought she divined something in my 
mind or not I cannot say, but she broke 
out suddenly: 
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“Please don’t think that I want the 
money. I don’t. My father is not rich, but 
he has always had enough to care for us. 
Whether I ever get a cent from Uncle Rufus 
makes little difference to me; but don’t you 
see what will happen if that will isn’t pro- 
bated? Everything that my uncle had will 
go to his son—unconditionally. He is the 
only direct heir. If I refuse to marry Vin- 
ton, he will destroy the will. And if he 
does that, I shall be the means of depriving 
my sisters and my brother of the money 
they are entitled to receive. Have I any 
right to do so?” 

I shrugged my shoulders, not prepared 
to discuss the ethics of the problem. 

“Vinton will carry out his threat; I 
know that. And not only shall I deprive 
others of a fortune, but I shall be the direct 
instrument of bestowing upon a worthless 
cousin a sum of money that will be noth- 
ing but a curse to him. So I must marry 
Vinton. I must!” 

“Have you asked him to return the will 
to you?” 

“He laughs at me,” she answered hope- 
lessly. 

“But there must be some way to compel 
him—some legal process.” 

“And that involves the whole scandal 
and disgrace—the other matter. He knows 
I dare not proceed against him. He has 
two grips on me. Even without the will 
I should have to marry him.” 

“Of course, if you are determined to re- 
gard the thing only in the light of pride,” 
I began, “ why—” 

“What else has a woman got, after all?” 
she demanded quickly. “Pride is more 
than you think it is. It is the thing that 
keeps us up to our ideals. It is the thing 
which, after all else, will keep me from 
ever letting my father know that I lied to 
him.” 

Her alternate moments of vehemence and 
depression I accounted for by the extraor- 
dinary strain to which she had been sub- 
jected in the last few weeks. That her 
natural spirit was high and independent 
I could easily believe; that Vinton had 
cruelly shaken, but not broken it, I was 
also convinced. Yet was I well satisfied 
that he was in a fair way to complete his 
odious work. 

“So you have resolved to let the will go 
to probate,” I observed. 

She leaned forward in her chair and re- 
garded me fixedly for a moment. 
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“There is one thing that makes me hesi- 
tate about even that,” she answered slowly, 
her low-toned voice tremulous. 

“And that is—” 

Often I found it necessary to supply 
a stimulating word, she hesitated so 
frequently. 

“Tt is not my uncle’s last will! 


IX 


“You've found another will?” I asked 
breathlessly. 

“That is just the trouble,” she an- 
swered. “There is another, but I cannot 
find it.” 

“But how do you know it exists?” 

She halted for a little space, as if to 
arrange certain facts in orderly fashion. 

“Uncle Rufus died under peculiar cir- 
cumstances,” she said. “I told you that I 
read of his last illness in a newspaper, and 
that when I reached here he was dead. He 
had some form of heart trouble from 
which he had suffered a long time. Dur- 
ing attacks, for hours at a time, he would 
be completely prostrated, while at other 
periods he seemed entirely well. The doc- 
tor who attended him during his last attack 
must have seen that it was bound to termi- 
nate fatally, but he did not realize that 
Uncle Rufus might rally sufficiently to 
leave his bed, even for a short time. Yet 
that is just what he did. On the afternoon 
that he died, and less than an hour before 
his death, my uncle got out of his bed, put 
on a dressing-gown, and went from the 
front room on this floor into the one we are 
now in. This was where he did all his 
work. There was an old butler in the house 
named Howard, who had been employed 
for a good many years by Uncle Rufus, and 
who was acting as his nurse. Howard had 
gone out of the bedroom for a few moments 
and did not know that my uncle had got 
out of bed until after he came into the 
study. 

“Howard was shocked when he returned 
to the bedroom and found Uncle Rufus 
gone. He ran into the study. As he en- 
tered the room, my uncle was slowly slip- 
ping to the floor from his chair. Howard 
ran and caught him, and, as he did so, he 
saw that Uncle Rufus was trying to say 
something. He lifted him up in the chair 
and put his ear close to my uncle’s lips. 
All he could hear was— Another will— 
now.’ And the next moment my uncle was 
dead.” 
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She shuddered and rose from the chair 
involuntarily. It was the same in which 
Rufus Jennings had breathed his last. 

“And that was all?” I asked. 

“Just as he spoke, my uncle made a 
gesture with his hand, as if he was trying 
to point at something; but Howard was too 
excited to pay much attention to that. It 
is my belief that Uncle Rufus was trying 
to indicate the place where the other will 
was kept, but his attempt was entirely lost 
upon Howard.” 

“Have you made a search?” 

“ Everywhere.” 

“ Down-stairs ?” 

“No; it is somewhere in this room, if 
anywhere. My uncle did all his work here, 
kept all his records here.” 

“But how do you know that the will 
which Vinton has is not the one of which 
your uncle spoke?” 

“Because it is dated nearly two years 
ago. And he said ‘ Another will—now.’ 
Howard had seen the old will, and my 
uncle knew it. He would not have told 
Howard there was another one, therefore, 
unless he had made a new one. And when 


he said ‘now’ he seemed to mean, as far 
as we can interpret it, that it was of very 


recent date.” 

“And does Vinton know of this other 
will?” 

“No. We kept it from him. We have 
spent hours trying to find it—Howard and 
myself; but it is of no use. It is not here.” 

“ And where is Howard now?” 

“He has gone back to his home in this 
city. Vinton would not let any of the 
servants remain after my uncle had been 
buried.” 

“He took charge of things?” 

“Ves.” She hid her face for a moment. 
“T know it seems very weak of me, but 
I’ve tried to give you an idea of what he 
can do.” 

I remembered the vivid demonstration 
that had taken place in the library not more 
than an hour before. 

“So, if you do not find this other will,” 
I began, “the one now in Vinton’s posses- 
sion will—” 

“Will stand as the last one.” 

“Have you any reason to believe that 
your Uncle Rufus contemplated any im- 
portant changes in his will?” 

“No. I did not even know the contents 
of the first will until Vinton found it. 
But don’t you see? No matter what the 
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new will may contain, if it is the last one, 
then that which Vinton holds is worthless. 
And he loses that additional grip!” 

She spoke eageriy, a new note in her 
voice. It was almost a note of hope. 

“TI can see that you are still clinging to 
an idea that you may not marry Vinton, 
after all,” I said. 

She looked at me with a flash of spirit, 
and then shook her head. 

“No,” she answered slowly. 
no hope there. And yet—” 

“But you do see it, even if subcon- 
sciously,” I broke in. ‘ Your manner says 
it, even if your lips do not. You are still 
hoping. You can’t see the way, but you 
haven’t given up. You’ve spent hours try- 
ing to find something that may weaken 
Vinton’s grip. Why should you do that 
if you really thought a marriage to him was 
inevitable? You may not know it, but 
you’re still fighting.” 

“Oh!” she cried, clasping her hands at 
her bosom. “I wish I could believe that!” 

“Believe it, then, for it’s true,” I an- 
swered. “You've been falling into a bad 
habit of late, apparently—that of believing 
only what Vinton wants you to believe. 
You’ve been as weak as water, when you 
had no business to be weak. Vinton didn’t 
obtain all his control over you at one stroke. 
He did it gradually. You let him do it!” 

“But,” she faltered, “there was nobody 
else—” 

“There was always yourself,” I ex- 
claimed sharply. “For Heaven’s sake, 
have you no self-reliance? No character? 
How old are you?” 

“Twenty-three,” she answered faintly. 

“Twenty-three! And you’ve behaved 
like a child. I think I'd feel a little 
ashamed, if I were in your place. 

“T—I am.” 

“Then shake it off! Be yourself again. 
You’ve got some character in your face, if 
I’m any judge. Why not live up to it? Do 
you suppose your father would want you to 
act as you have acted? I don’t believe it. 
Why ”—I was indignant, in spite of my- 
self—“ the whole business is utterly wrong 
—it’s preposterous !” 

She broke into a fit of sobbing. I’m a 
poor hand when a woman starts that. I 
vanted to run. 

“ You’re—you’re scolding me,” she said, 
miserably, “ just as—” 

“There! Never mind,” I interrupted in 
a gentler tone. “I didn’t mean to scold. 


“T can see 
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Only I was trying to show you that you’re 
still possessed of your independence; that 
you’re not somebody else’s slave.” 

“If there was only somebody,” she said. 
“ Somebody else!” 

“There is,” I assured her. She looked 
up at me through wet eyes. “I’m here,” I 
supplemented. 

She seemed doubtful and incredulous as 
she stared at me. 

“But how can you help?” 
wonderingly. “And why should you? 

“I don’t know just how I can help— 
yet,” I answered. “But I’m in on it. You 
see, I have an interest in the matter. It’s 
Vinton. He and I, apparently, have some 
business together. I can’t let things drop 
where they are.” 

“But I tried to help him against you,” 
she said doubtfully. 

“T’ll not charge that up against you,” I 
answered easily. “I'll balance it with the 
information you’ve given me. Now, I’m 
not vindictive by nature, but I confess quite 
cheerfully that I'd like to do Mr. Vinton a 
bad turn. I could do it with a very com- 
fortable conscience. Tell me something— 
what was Vinton going to do, after he 
found out where my compass was?” 

“TI don’t know,” she replied frankly. 
“All I was to do was to learn where it 
was. He—they—never told me anything 
more than suited their purposes.” 

“Well, never mind. Now, as I under- 
stand it, the thing that would bother Mr. 
Vinton most, just at present, would be the 
finding of this other will made by your 
uncle.” 

She nodded. 

“Then let’s find it,” I said, swinging 
down from my perch on the table. 

“But we've looked — everywhere,” she 
declared, although there was an expression 
of gratitude, almost of relief, in her face. 

“We'll look again. You're reasonably 
sure it must be in this room, if anywhere?” 

“ Absolutely. My uncle kept nothing in 
the way of papers anywhere else. Only his 
books are down-stairs.” 

“Did he have a safe?” 

She shook her head. 

“Let’s go through the desk first,” I said. 

Between us, we made a very systematic 
examination of Uncle Rufus’s desk. We 
removed all the drawers from it and went 
over their contents with minute care. Most 
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of the papers were written in French. It 
was his habit to keep his records in that 
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language, she told me. He regarded it as 
the international language of science, and 
had the idea that he was about to bequeath 
something of infinite importance to the 
scientific world. 

She read French easily, and I submitted 
all of the foreign-worded documents to her; 
but there was nothing among them that re- 
sembled a will. They dealt for the most 
part with experiments in chemistry, and I 
gathered from scraps that she read to me 
that Uncle Rufus believed himself to be 
upon the trail of a new theory of proto- 
plasmic life. 

While I had no real hope that we should 
uncover a will, I concealed that from her, 
for the mere prosecution of a search seemed 
to instil energy and decision into her. For 
the time, she forgot Vinton completely. It 
was exceedingly interesting to watch her, 
as she poked into age-yellowed envelopes, 
untied bundles of neatly folded documents, 
and delved through the pages of closely 
written manuscripts. Once more she was 
alert, birdlike, animated. 

I could not help noticing the pretty man- 
ner she had of using her hands; every 
movement she made was one of youthful 
grace. Her cheeks were glowing again, 
with the excitement and expectancy of a 
child fathoming a Christmas stocking. 
Sometimes she would strike a passage in 
French that amused her, and I would make 
her read it to me. Uncle Rufus never in- 
tended to be funny, but he had a quaint 
way of putting sentcnces now and then, a 
quaintness that seemed to be enhanced by 
translation, for more than once she and I 
laughed outright at the results of her efforts 
to render things into English. 

If the desk concealed a will, it must have 
been in some secret drawer which neither 
of us could discover, for nothing in the 
papers that we examined bore the least re- 
semblance to a testamentary document. 

From the desk we turned to the shelves, 
poking about underneath and behind the 
crazy conglomeration of odds and ends they 
contained, but finding nothing. We looked 
into chests of drawers, vases, boxes—any- 
thing in the nature of a receptacle—without 
result. We even disturbed the orderly ar- 
rangement of phonograph records, and did 
not bother to reestablish it; but there was 
no will. 

I lifted the rugs, poked into the fireplace, 
sounded the walls, all to no purpose. 
Often, to what I thought would be the ruin 
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of her white evening gown, she was on her 
knees beside me, peering into some corner 
that suggested a likely hiding-place, her 
head close to mine, her dark hair lightly 
brushing my cheek, her hands touching my 
hands as we explored recesses where the 
eye could not reach. 

We rummaged around like a pair of 
children in mischief. The task, to me, was 
a curiously pleasant one, made so by the 
mere presence of Mary Donaldson. Often 
I found my glance wandering from the 
search to her. The woman was more than 
attractive in those moments when she was 
completely her own mistress; she was ap- 
pealing, alluring, compelling. And there 
was a quick energy about her that con- 
vinced me of the fact that Vinton had not 
broken her spirit, but only driven it into a 
refuge from which it emerged when the 
thought of him was absent from her mind. 

Once she found me smiling and ques- 
tioned me with her expressive eyes. I was 
holding in my hand a rusted spike which 
had been resting on a dusty shelf, and was 
reading the inscription on a paper tag that 
was attached to it. The words were: 


Taken from a piece of wood supposed to 
have been one of the relics of the De Long 
expedition. 


I read the words aloud to her. 

“Wasn’t it a tragedy?” she asked. 

“T wasn’t smiling at that,” I answered. 
“TI suppose I ought not to smile anyhow, 
but I couldn’t help it.” 

“Tell me,” she commanded. 

“Do you remember the name of the ship 
in which De Long made his expedition?” 
I said. 

She shook her head. 

“Tt was the Jeanette.” 

“Still I don’t quite understand you, Mr. 
Mansfield.” 

“Why, Jeannette happens to be Miss 
Fenwick’s name,” I replied. 

“Miss Fenwick? Who—oh, I re- 
member! ” 

She looked at me very gravely for a few 
seconds, and then I caught a very faint 
hint of amusement in her eyes. 

“You find it suggestive of an arctic 
experience?” she asked softly. 

“I’m afraid so,” I answered ruefully, 
suddenly sobered. 

Jeannette had not been in my thoughts 
for ‘some time, but now the memory of her 
last cold glance swept over me with discon- 
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certing vividness. Mary was swift to see 
the look in my face, for she leaned forward 
and gently placed her hand on my arm. 

“I’m truly sorry,” she said impulsively. 
“T didn’t mean to jest. But—but—well, 
you know you smiled yourself.” 

“I know,” I nodded solemnly, putting 
the rusty spike back in its place. 

When I glanced at her again, her cheeks 
were slightly flushed and she was busily 
exploring a new prospect. : 

Jeannette! I wondered vaguely if 
Jeannette really had cause for anger against 
me, and whether she would accept me on 
the same old footing after she understood. 
I felt uneasy about it. There was some- 
thing in the look she had given me that 
chilled me to a decidedly uncomfortable 
degree. , 

We said no more of my fiancée, but went 
on with what was becoming a more and 
more hopeless search. How long it would 
have lasted I know not, if a sudden and 
startling interruption had not come. 

Very clearly and sharply the front door- 
bell rang! 

Mary gasped, and, from her kneeling 
posture, sat back suddenly upon the floor, 
one hand raised to her throat. 

Stupidly and mechanically, as if it were 
an act demanded by the occasion, I took 
out my watch and examined the dial. It 
was nearly three o’clock in the morning. 

The bell rang again, this time in a series 
of dots and dashes, as if the ringer were 
impatient. 

“Who is it?” I asked, rousing myself. 

“T don’t know,” she whispered, her 
cheeks pale as chalk again. 

“Vinton?” 

“T—I don’t think so.” 

“T'll go and see,” I said, arising from 
my knees. 

She sprang up quickly and grasped me 
by the arm. 

“No, no!” she cried. “It might be he, 
after all; and if it is, he must not find 
you!” 

“We shall meet sooner or later,” I re- 
plied, starting toward the door. “Why 
not now?” 

But she dragged me back. The old 
terror was upon her again. 

“Wait!” she exclaimed. “Don’t go 
yet.” 
She dropped my arm, and ran swiftly 
out of the study and down the hall toward 
the front bedroom. I followed as far as 
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the doorway and heard the sound of a win- 
dow softly raised. A few seconds later she 
was back again. 

“Tt’s a wagon,” she whispered. 
van.” 

“At this hour of the night?” I said 
wonderingly. “Were you expecting one?” 

“No.” 

The bell was ringing again, in long and 
short peals, insistently, petulantly, even 
spookishly. 

“Somebody has made a 
said, starting down-stairs. 
find out.” 

She followed me closely and huddled at 
my shoulder as I unchained the inner door, 
opened it, and threw back the bolt on the 
outer vestibule door. A_ bulky - looking 
young man was standing on the front 
porch. There was another figure out on 
the sidewalk. 

“Well?” I demanded. 

His glance rested in surprise for an in- 
stant on the costume of the girl at my side, 
and then began searching a slip of paper 
that he held in his hand. 

“Lazare?” he asked finally, looking up 
again. 

Mary gave my arm a violent pinch. 

“Yes,” I said. 

“Got a bunch of stuff out here,” he went 
on. “Where do you want it?” 

“This is a strange hour to be delivering 
goods,”’ I said. 

“Can’t help it. 
ing it from choice. 


“ A 


mistake,” I 
“We'll soon 


Believe me, I ain’t do- 
It’s a special order. 
That’s all I know about it. Ordered to 
deliver the stuff here as soon it was 
dumped off the car, and it just came in less 
than an hour ago. What'll I do with it?” 

“Much of it?” I asked. 

“Fight or ten cases,” he answered grum- 
blingly. “Some of ’em are big, too—and 
heavy.” 

“Bring them in the basement way,” said 
Mary. “I'll go down and unlock the door.” 

She left me on the threshold and ran 
back into the hall, and a moment later I 
heard the sound of a door being opened 
below us. Then I saw her white figure 
emerge from the darkness at one side of 
the porch, and I heard her call to the 
expressman: 

“You can carry them in this way.” 

Standing together on the lawn, we 
watched the two men unload a series of 
boxes from the van. They were of all 
shapes and sizes. Two, which were at 
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least fifteen feet in length by six in width, 
attracted my attention particularly, because 
it was with great difficulty that they were 
juggled down the basement steps and into 
the lower hall. 

When the last of the cases had been 
stowed indoors, and I had signed “ Lazare” 
in receipt for them, Mary and I stood look- 
ing at them in bewilderment. 

“What is it?” I asked. 

“T haven’t the least idea.” 

“It was shipped here without any notice 

you?” 

“ Absolutely.’ 

“Vinton and his friends seem to make 
pretty free with your house,” I observed. 

“Oh, yes,” she replied, with a shrug of 
helplessness. “I expect anything of late.” 

The boxes were all very strongly put to- 
gether. They were simply labeled “A. 
Lazare,” with the address of the house 
painted upon them in black letters, but no 
other inscription that would give the least 
clue to their contents. 

“Mr. Lazare travels with a good deal 
of baggage,” I remarked. “Tell me where 
I can find a hammer, and we'll get an ex- 
planation.” 

“No; don’t,” she said. “Leave them as 
they are. Somebody is sure to be here in 
the morning. It would be better not to 
disturb them.” 

Reluctantly, I acquiesced, and after 
closing and locking the basement door we 
went up to the library floor. 

“Shall we have another look for that 
will?” I asked. 

“No, it’s useless—I feel sure of that. 
What time is it?” 

“ After three.” 

She uttered an exclamation of dismay. 

“Oh, you must go. Please go now!” 
she exclaimed. 

“But we haven’t settled anything,” I 
protested. “What are you going to do to- 
morrow, for instance—or, rather, to-day? 
You told Vinton you had an appointment 
with me.” 


“Oh, I don’t know. 
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But you must go! 
Somebody might come at any time now.” 
“ And leave you alone in this house?” 
“Tt will be daylight in less than an hour. 


I’m not afraid of that. Please go.” 

“But wait,” I said. “We can’t leave 
things this way. I promised to help you, 
you know.” 

“There’s nothing you can do,” she an- 


swered. “Nothing!” 
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“But perhaps there is. In the first 
place, you are threatened with a relapse 
into timidity. I told you to stop that. I 
want you to keep your nerve up. Take 
your courage in both hands and be a 
woman, Mary.” 

She straightened her slender figure, 
raised her head, and forced a faint smile. 

“That’s better,” I said, with a reassur- 
ing nod. “Now, listen. You don’t want 
to marry Vinton, do you?” 

“If I could only escape!” she murmured. 

“You can.” 

I said it with an air of great confidence, 
though I had not much faith in my own 
words. I knew that the brave front she 
was assuming would not last, once she 
faced the tall man again. She waited 
breathlessly for me to go on. 

“If we had found that second will, 
you’d feel a little more secure, wouldn’t 
you?” 

She nodded. 

“ And if Vinton hadn’t got the other will. 
you'd feel still safer?” 

“Yes.” She said it slowly and hesi- 
tatingly. 

“Well, we haven’t found the last will, 
but we might get the other one.” 

“How?” 

She leaned forward, her eyes big with 
wonder and excitement. 

“Why, I'll get it for you,” I answered. 

I did not have the shadow of a plan in 
my mind, but I made my words as boastful 
as those of a boy, principally for the pur- 
pose of infusing courage into her. 

“You?” she whispered, incredulous. 

“Certainly I will. Where does Vinton 
keep it?” 

“TI don’t know,” she faltered. 

“Where does he live?” 

She told me the name of the hotel, in 
Washington. 

“T imagine he keeps it pretty close to 
him,” I went on. “Anyhow, I'll find out.” 

“You mustn’t try!” she exclaimed. “He 
is dangerous, I tell you.” 

“I’m tired of hearing that,” I answered. 
“T’ll believe he’s dangerous when I get a 
demonstration.” 

I must confess that this was sheer brag. 
In my own mind I was well satisfied that 
Vinton was dangerous—peculiarly danger- 
ous: but I did not want the girl to know 
my thoughts. 

“What are you going to do?” she asked 
quickly. 
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“Get the will,” I repeated. “And I'll 
have an answer for you within the next few 
hours. You will be here?” 

“Yes.” 

Her eyes were searching my face won- 
deringly. 

“T’ll either report in person or get you a 
message,” I said. “ Meanwhile, stand pat. 
Don’t worry. Don’t make a move until you 
hear from me.” 

Mary nodded mechanically. 

“Good!” I said. “And 
night—Mary!” 

She gave me her hand impulsively. It 
was cold, but there was a firm pressure in 
her fingers. 

“TI thank you for what you are trying 
to do,” she said simply. 

“For what I will do,” I corrected. 

For a moment I stood looking at her. 
She looked like a beautiful white statue; 
her soft breathing was all that prevented 
the illusion from being complete. Then I 
bowed my head, touched her fingers with 
my lips, and passed out of the house. 


X 


Tue hour on that early morning train 
from Baltimore to Washington was the 
first I had had in many for sober reflection. 
I was still in evening dress, and hatless: 
but if anybody remarked my unusual ap- 
pearance I was unconscious of the fact, 
for I was completely occupied with my 
thoughts. They were not, however, very 
orderly thoughts. ; 

Every little while.a white figure would 
rise before me, obscuring my mental vision 
—the figure of a slender, dark-haired wom- 
an, who was now laughing and archly al- 
luring, now fear-stricken and pathetic, now 
wondering and dismayed. 

Save for this ever-recurring picture, my 
mind perversely drifted to trivialities. I 
speculated as to whether the messenger-bov 
had recovered his motorcycle. I recalled 
with a chuckle the expression of the clerk 
at the library, when we asked concerning 
Balboa. I laughed at the look of the in- 
dignant little foreign attaché who over- 
heard my companion in the White House 
grounds, and reverted time and again to the 
conductor of whom I asked the destination 
of his train. 

The really big things that had happened 
were evasive. Then, too, there was the per- 
sistent and distracting fantom of what 
seemed a great, rose-red lily, wreathed in 
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the halo of a glowing beam of light. It 
seemed to sway before me bewilderingly, 
then slowly fade to white and disappear, 
only to return and glow once more with 
steadily deepening tints until once more it 
was rose-red. 

I must have dreamed some of it, for a 
reaction had come upon me and I was 
weary for sleep; but which was dream and 
which was the vision of a wakened mind I 
could not tell. I know, however, that at 
Washington a brakeman had to shake my 
shoulder to arouse me. 

It was six o’clock on a bright morning 
when I reached the capital, and twenty 
minutes later a taxi had carried me to my 
apartment. ‘The first thing I did was to 
set my alarm-clock for seven thirty. Then 
I undressed, took a hasty bath, and jumped 
into bed for an hour of rest. 

This time I had a dreamless sleep. I 
remember lying stupidly for two or three 
minutes, listening to the recurring warn- 
ings of the alarm, before I realized that a 
new day’s work was awaiting me. 

As I dressed, I found a sense of amaze- 
ment at myself steadily growing within me. 
Chance had drawn me into a strange gamut 
of events; now, of my own volition, I was 


Back 


plunging farther into the unknown. 
there in the gloomy house nothing had 
been too extraordinary to fit the scene and 
the atmosphere; here, in my own quiet 
apartment, everything that had happened 


assumed a form and lost its 
reality. 

What had I enlisted for? It seemed to 
me now, as I looked at the business with 
a clear mind, that sufficient for me were my 
own affairs; but I had stepped out of them 
and taken upon me the affairs of others. 
Whither would they lead me? Having at- 
tained the age of thirty-five with reason- 
able steadiness and balance, was I about 
to embark upon an unfamiliar sea of ad- 
venture, of make-believe, even of arrant 
nonsense ? 

More than once I formed a resolve to 
drop the affair where it stood and wait for 
Vinton and his friends to make another 
move, if they so chose. But each time— 
and I was broad awake, too—would come 
the white vision again, and I could see the 
great brown eyes appealing to me. The 
eyes conquered. 

“Go to it, son,” I said, half aloud, as I 
adjusted my scarf before the mirror. “ You 
may be sorry, but go to it!” 


grotesque 
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Now that I was resolved to see more of 
the affair, and with my promise to Mary 
Donaldson ever recurrent in my mind, I 
found myself getting back upon the mental 
plane of the night before. It did not seem 
to me astonishing, for instance, that before 
leaving the apartment I went to my desk, 
took out a small automatic revolver, and 
slipped it into my pocket. At any other 
time I should have considered it insane to 
arm myself in this fashion. 

As I ate breakfast in a near-by restau- 
rant, I made an attempt to formulate a plan 
concerning Vinton. I had assured Mary 
with the utmost display of confidence that 
I would get the will for her in order to help 
break the hold that he had upon her; al- 
though why I should happen to be so con- 
cerned in breaking that hold did not appear 
entirely clear to me. At any rate, I was to 
get the will. 

But where was it? It was unlikely that 
Vinton was foolish enough to carry the 
thing around in his pocket; he might have 
it locked away in a safe-deposit vault, for 
all I knew. All I knew was Vinton’s ad- 
dress. Lacking a clue as to the where- 
abouts of this next-to-the-last testament of 
Rufus Jennings, the first logical step 
seemed to be in the direction of Vinton 
himself. 

The walk to his hotel was not a long one, 
and it was not yet nine o’clock when I en- 
tered the lobby. 

“Is Mr. Robert Vinton staying here?” 
I asked of the clerk. 

He consulted the room directory and 
nodded. 

“T’d like to see him.” 

The clerk took up the desk telephone 
and called a number, and in a waiting in- 
terval asked for my name. 

“Mr. Larned,” I replied promptly, using 
the fictitious name she had given me at the 
White House. 

I heard the clerk repeat it into the trans- 
mitter a few seconds later. Then he hung 
up the receiver and turned to me. 

“Mr. Vinton says he does not know 
you, but if you care to wait in the lobby 
for ten minutes he will be down.” 

I nodded and strolled away from the 
desk. It was no part of such plan as I had 
to meet Vinton in the lobby, or any other 
public place. My business with him re- 
quired a certain degree of privacy. I had 
learned from the clerk all I needed. I 
knew the number of Vinton’s room. 
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Crossing the lobby, I stepped into one 
of the elevators and directed the boy to 
take me to the fifth floor. Vinton’s room 
proved to be at the end of a long corridor. 
Even as I approached it I had no very 
clear idea of what I was to do, yet there 
was no time to hesitate now. 

At the door I verified the number and 
paused for a brief instant before I raised 
my hand to knock. During that second the 
sound of voices from within reached my 
ears through a half-open transom. 

One I recognized instantly as the voice 
of Vinton; the other was also that of a 
man, although strange to me. I withheld 
my knock and considered rapidly, for I 
had not figured upon encountering a second 
man. With Vinton alone, I should have 
knocked and forced my way into the room 
as he opened the door. With the odds in- 
creased, I realized the advantage to me of 
creating a surprise, if possible. 

If Vinton had a caller, the chances were 
that the door was unlocked. I placed my 
hand on the knob and turned it gently. 
The door gave inward slightly. 

Then I swung it open sharply, stepped 
across the threshold, closed it behind me, 
and stood with my back against it. One 
hand was buried in a side pocket of my 
coat, and grasped in it was the automatic 
revolver. 

The door was shut again almost as 
quickly as Vinton could turn. He was 
standing before the dresser, in his shirt- 
sleeves, and had been in the act of adjust- 
ing his collar when the interruption came. 
The man’s self-control was superb. I did 
not expect him to be frightened; but he was 
not even surprised, either in expression or 
gesture. He looked at me steadily for a 
few seconds, one hand still holding the 
loose end of his collar, then deliberately 
turned back to the mirror again and pro- 
ceeded to button the flap into place. 

“Why, good morning, Mr. Mansfield,” 
he said pleasantly. “To be truthful as 
well as conventional, this is an unexpected 
pleasure.” 

“Good morning,” I said shortly, hold- 
ing my place at the door and watching him 
narrowly. 

He went on in a deliberate way to tie 
his four-in-hand scarf, without looking in 
my direction, although I observed that the 
dresser at which he was standing was so 
placed that the mirror gave him a view 
of me. 
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Vinton’s occupation with his toilet gave 
me an opportunity for a swift examination 
of his companion, who was seated in a 
chair near the window. This man was of 
middle age, and inclined to corpulence. 
His face was round and red, his heavy mus- 
tache snow-white. He stared at me in frank 
amazement and then started to rise from 
his chair. 

“Sit down, Purvis,” said Vinton quietly. 
“And keep seated. Mr. Mansfield has a 
gun in his pocket. Haven’t you, Mans- 
field?” 

The last words were addressed to me, 
and were spoken as if they were casual and 
unimportant, merely for the purpose of 
having me satisfy the curiosity of the man 
in the chair. 

“Certainly,” I said. 

My reception by Vinton had somewhat 
disconcerted me. It made me _ doubt 
vaguely as to who was the master. 

So the stout man was Purvis! I took 
another look at him while Vinton perfected 
the adjustment of his tie. 

“Take your hand off the gun,” Purvis 
said, moving uneasily in his chair. 

“Don’t do it, Mansfield!” broke in the 
cool voice of Vinton. “Purvis is quicker 
than he looks. Besides, there’s myself, and 
I’m even quicker than Purvis.” 

The tall man’s astonishing effrontery 
was irritating me. I began to feel some- 
what foolish. 

“And now what can I do for you?’ 
asked Vinton, after a brief pause, during 
which he studied with apparent satisfac- 
tion the effect of his haberdashery. “If 
you’ve come to sell your compass,” he 
added, “perhaps we can reach terms that 
will be mutually satisfactory.” 

“Then why did you have me followed?” 
I demanded. “Why didn’t you come to me 
in the first place?” 

“Tt isn’t worth while explaining,” he 
answered placidly. “Take my word for 
it, Mansfield, it really isn’t. And watch 
Purvis there! He’ll steal a march on you 
before you know it.” 

A swift glance toward the stout man 
told me that he had slipped forward to the 
edge of his chair, almost as if he were 
poised for a leap. I was getting nervous. 

“Sit back in that chair, put your hands 
on your knees, and keep them there,” I 
commanded sharply, drawing the revolver 
from my pocket and holding it where he 
could plainly see it. 
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“That’s right,” observed Vinton, with an 
approving nod, as he saw Purvis obey. 
“Don’t let Purvis put anything over on 
you. And now what shall I do, Mans- 
field?” 

He had finished with his necktie, and 
for the second time turned to give me his 
undivided attention. His tall figure seemed 
to tower before me until his head almost 
touched the ceiling. The gauntness of the 
man had the effect of exaggerating his 
height, which was at least six feet four. 
His long arms hung loosely and easily at 
his sides. He suggested sinew rather than 
muscle, steel springs rather than human 
flesh. 

The expression on his face was rather 
pleasant than otherwise, and it annoyed 
me. I could feel the man’s contempt for 
me. I think he found a little amusement in 
the easily read plans of Purvis, though why 
he had chosen to warn me of them was 
utterly beyond my comprehension, unless it 
was all a part of some quickly formed de- 
sign that he wished to cover. He was 
polite, even deferential; yet I was convinced 
that inwardly he was laughing at me. 

My visit was not going at all as I had 
expected. I was beginning to get angry 


at myself, although I resolved not to make 
a display of temper. 
“You stand right where you are, Vin- 


I said, turning the automatic in his 
“T’ll do you the compliment to 
So don’t 


ton,” 
direction. 
say I think you'll bear watching. 
move!” 

“TI won't,” he answered obediently. 

“He doesn’t dare shoot in this hotel,” 
put in Purvis, but I ngticed that he was 
circumspect in retaining the pose I had 
ordered for him. 

“Wrong, Purvis,” said Vinton. “ Mr. 
Mansfield would certainly shoot, if he had 
to. He would much rather shoot than have 
the two of us on top of him. In his posi- 
tion, I certainly should. Put yourself in 
his place, man. ‘There are two to one. 
Why shouldn’t he shoot?” 

He seemed to find diversion in discussing 
the affair from a hypothetical standpoint. 

“If you don’t mind getting down to 
business,” he added, almost apologetically, 
“I'd like to get through. Frankly, I want 
my breakfast.” , 

“I’m not here about the compass,” I an- 
swered, controlling my anger, which was 
only increased by the man’s brazen calm. 

“So? And what are you here about?” 
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“Just at present, I’m representing the 
estate of the late Rufus Jennings,” I said. 

“So you were in the house last night!” 
he remarked quietly. “That’s interesting. 
I knew I smelled a cigar. This man is 
clever, Purvis,” and he turned to his com- 
panion with a nod. “He fooled me last 
night. Good work, Mansfield! And did 
you happen to be in that rear room, up- 
stairs?” 

I nodded. 

“By Jove, but he fooled me, Purvis! 
My compliments, sir.” Vinton bowed at 
me satirically. “I’m sorry we didn’t have 
the pleasure of meeting there—in the 
dark,” he added smoothly. 

As I looked at the size and poise of him, 
I wasn’t sorry; I was exceedingly glad. 
There was a cold, steady look in his eyes 
that made me uncomfortable. 

“You would have needed a hard skull if 
we had,” I said, but somehow his attitude 
made me feel that I was only a braggart. 

“Ready for me, eh? ‘That was good. 
Now will you believe that I have instinct, 
Purvis? Something turned me around and 
walked me out of that room. You don't 
believe in instinct, Purvis, but I do.” 

The fat man in the chair grunted unap- 
preciatively. 

“So you want the will?” he asked, turn- 
ing to me again. 

“Exactly, Mr. Vinton.” 

“Assuming that it is in this room, I 
suppose ? ” 

“I’m assuming that.” 

“And you’re correct,” he replied, with a 
nod. “It is here. Do you wish to make 
the search?” 

“T'll let you do that, if you please.” 

“He doesn’t trust us, Purvis,” said Vin- 
ton, with mock dismay. “Well, I don’t 
blame him. I suppose you’re authorized to 
obtain this will, Mansfield?” 

“T am acting on my own authority,” I 
answered. 

“A little irregular, but considering the 
circumstances it seems sufficient,” he ob- 
served. “I guess we'll have to let you 
have it, Mansfield.” 

The man’s astonishing acquiescence was 
putting me more than ever upon guard. 
At every instant I expected some trick. 

“Tt is in that grip, at your left, near the 
bed,” he went on. “If you don’t want to 
lose sight of Purvis and me, you can easily 
locate it with your foot before you stoop to 
get it.” 
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Without for an instant taking my eyes 
off Vinton, I did as he suggested, and 
found the bag. Keeping the automatic 
steadily pointed in the direction of the pair, 
I lifted the bag and placed it on the bed. 
Then my fingers began fussing with the 
catch. 

“Push it the other way. 
Vinton, as the bag opened. 

I turned it upside down and poured the 
contents out on the bed. They seemed to 
be mostly papers. 

“There it is, right under your hand,” 
directed Vinton. 

I groped until my fingers came in con- 
tact with a paper that seemed to be top- 
most on a pile. 

“ That’s it,” his voice went on. 

I raised the document to a point where 
I could examine it without letting Vinton 
and Purvis out of the line of my glance. 
It was a will, all right. When I shook it 
open, I saw a red seal at the bottom of the 
third sheet and the curious scrawl, “ Rufus 
Jennings.” 

And then I knew my mission had been 
fulfilled. It had all been so easy that I 
puzzled over it. I could not tell what to 
make of Vinton’s manner, of his nonchalant 
surrender. In fact, the ease with which I 
had accomplished the job unsettled me a 
bit. I felt that there must be something 
wrong about it. 

Putting the will into my pocket, I 
reached down again and began gathering 
up a handful of other papers. 

“Oh, now, I say!” said Vinton. “Is 
that quite proper, Mansfield? I don’t 
think so. You just came for the will, you 
know.” 

I hesitated. It did seem somewhat un- 
fair to make any further seizures. I had 
no scruples about the will, but this smacked 
a little of larceny. 

“T assure you there’s nothing there of 
value to you,” he went on, “and the loss 
of the papers would simply involve an an- 
noyance to me.” 

“T guess I’ve annoyed you enough,” I 
said, dropping the handful and resuming 
my position against the door. 

“Thank you,” he replied, bowing again. 
“And now can I ask you to bid us good 
morning, Mansfield? It’s well after nine 
o’clock, I haven’t breakfasted, and Purvis 
and I have a busy day. What time was 
that appointment at the War Department, 
Purvis?” 


That’s it,” said 
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“Noon,” answered the man in the chair. 
“Noon,” confirmed Vinton, with a nod. 
“ And there are errands to run before that. 
To the bank, for instance; and then to see 
So, you see, Mansfield, I’m really 


Hopper. 
busy.” 

“TI won’t keep you from your breakfast,” 
I assured him. 

Slipping my free hand behind me, I felt 
for the key, withdrew it from the lock, and 
then edged over to the spot on the wall 
where the room telephone was _ placed. 
Stooping so as to get my shoulder under 
this instrument, I heaved upward and tore 
the whole box loose, so that it fell to the 
floor with a clatter. 

“Oh, how unnecessary!” exclaimed Vin- 
ton in mild protest. “I had not the least 
idea of trying to intercept you by phoning 
the office, not the slightest. And now you 
leave me a bill for damages! Still, it was 
clever of him, Purvis; I grant that. And 
he’s going to lock us in, too. I’m afraid 
he is going to delay my breakfast.” 

I had the door open and was fitting the 
key to the lock on the outside. As I 
stepped backward across the threshold, 
Purvis was sitting stolidly in his chair and 
Vinton was bowing ceremoniously. 

Then I drew the door swiftly shut, 
turned the key, removed it from the lock, 
and walked rapidly down a side corridor. 
It led me to a stairway, and down this I 
went, two steps at a time, to the floor be- 
low, and then on to the third. Here I made 
my way to another corridor, where I knew 
an elevator was located. 

It seemed an eternity before the car 
stopped at my floor, and I should not have 
been greatly astonished if I had seen the 
tall figure of Vinton shoot into sight at 
any instant; but I reached the lobby with- 
out molestation. Summoning my self- 
possession against a possible alarm, I 
walked slowly over to a side entrance and 
out into the street. 

Not until I reached the sidewalk was I 
conscious of the fact that the automatic re- 
volver was still in my hand. How I had 
carried it so far in plain view without at- 
tracting attention I cannot imagine. I 
slipped it hastily into my pocket, cast a 
guilty look about me, and ran for a passing 
car, which I boarded. 

The car had placed several blocks be- 
tween myself and the hotel before I felt 
safe from pursuit. But was there to be 
any pursuit? Vinton’s attitude mystified 


, 
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me beyond all measure. My bold raid had 
been turned into a sort of farce, with Vin- 
ton as the chief comedian. He had given 
up the will without a struggle; yet I could 
not help crediting him with some purpose 
in it all, something that I could not under- 
stand. I was also somewhat surprised at 
my own lack of exultation over what I had 
accomplished; I was victor, but I did not 
derive as much satisfaction from the fact 
as it seemed to warrant. 

I was still mentally reviewing the epi- 
sode of Vinton’s room when the car reached 
the end of the line. I got off mechanically 
and started walking, without thought of 
any destination. Half an hour of this 
brought me into a neighborhood very fa- 
miliar to me of late. As the landmarks 
began to impress themselves upon my eye, 
I suddenly realized that I was within a 
block of Jeannette’s house. 

Jeannette! I wondered what Jeannette 
was thinking about me. What could she 
think about me? It seemed high time to 
find out. Explanations were due to her, 
and the earlier the better. I turned my 


footsteps in the direction of her home. 
As I ascended the steps, I was aware that 
I was less equable in mind than when I 


had opened the door of Vinton’s room in 
the hotel. The maid, who knew me, went 
up-stairs to announce my arrival, while I 
paced to and fro in the parlor, nervously. 

A moment later I heard a light footstep, 
and Jeannette stood in the doorway. Or- 
dinarily she is a rosy girl, high-colored and 
in the full bloom of young health; but now 
her cheeks were white. She stood looking 
at me for several seconds, while I stared 
dumbly. 

“T see the maid was in error,” she said, 
in a cool, quiet voice. 

“Error?” I repeated mechanically. 

“She announced Mr. Mansfield, but I 
find Mr. Larned,” she went on. 

“ Jeannette!” I cried. 

“As I have never met Mr. Larned, I 
cannot recertve him.” I was stupid with 
astonishment. “ But I will ask him, never- 
theless, to do me the slight favor of deliver- 
ing this to Mr. Mansfield, at his con- 
venience.” 

Stepping toward me, she dropped into 
my outstretched hand a ring. Then, with 
a slight bow, she turned and left the room, 
and I heard her ascending the stairs. 

For a moment I stood like a statue. Then 
I managed to rouse myself, and, with a hot 


flush on my cheeks, walked out into the 
hall and left the house. 

I was furiously angry for a few moments. 
My pride had been deeply humiliated. 
Heaven knows, after I thought the matter 
over in a cooler mood, I admitted that 
Jeannette had good right to be angry; but 
to be dismissed in this cool, contemptuous 
fashion shamed me. 

I walked rapidly for several blocks. As 
my first wave of anger began to subside, I 
became aware of the fact that, strangely, 
there seemed to be nothing of sorrow in it. 
All I regretted was the sorry figure I had 
cut. I had lost Jeannette, but somehow I 
did not feel any sense of loss. 

After a while I took the ring from the 
pocket into which I had dropped it, and 
examined it thoughtfully. How well I re- 
called the night I had placed it on her 
finger, Jeannette smiling, warm, and rosy; 
and yet the memory aroused no emotion in 
me. It seemed like a picture of some scene 
I had witnessed, but of which I had not 
been a part. 

A little girl on roller- skates swung 
around a corner and ran into me. I saved 
her from an upset, righted her, and an- 
swered her jolly laugh with one of my own. 

“ Here’s something pretty for you to play 
with, Fanny,” I said, thrusting the ring 
into her hand. 

Without looking back, I went on my way. 
What the little girl did with the ring I 
don’t know. All I heard was her protesting 
call: 

“My name is not Fanny!” 

“We can’t always tell what our names 
are,” I said to myself a moment later. 

And then I forgot about Jeannette, about 
the ring, and about the little girl whose 
name was not Fanny. Once more a vision 
in white seemed to flash before my eyes. 
I suddenly remembered, and looked at my 
watch. 

An empty taxi was passing along the 
street, and I hailed it. 

“Union Station, in a hurry!” I told the 
driver. 

The stalling of our engine when we 
stopped at a crossing caused me to miss a 
Baltimore and Ohio train by the slamming 
of a gate when I was only a dozen yards 
distant from it, and I had to wait half an 
hour for one on the Pennsylvania. Even 
when that train started, the journey seemed 
interminable, although we made schedule 
time to the dot. 
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I took another cab in Baltimore, but paid 
the driver off half a block from Mary 
Donaldson’s house and walked the re- 
mainder of the distance. As I came op- 
posite the vacant lot on the near side of the 
mansion, I caught a glimpse of something 
in a side window on the second floor, near 
the rear. It was Mary. 

This window, like all the others, was 
guarded with heavy iron bars, against 
which her face was pressed close. One 
hand was thrust through, and was waving 
frantically at me. 

I increased my pace to a run, and an- 
swered her signal with a gesture. She 
waved her hand more violently than ever, 
and I heard her voice calling, but could not 
catch the words. Whatever was the matter, 
there was urgent need for haste. I bound- 
ed up the front steps, opened the outer door, 
and was astonished to find the inner one 
standing wide. Entering the hall on a 
run, I came to an abrupt halt at the foot 
of the staircase. 

Seated placidly on the fifth step was 
Purvis, with a long, blue-barreled service 
revolver leveled nicely at my breast. 

As I stood gaping at him, I heard the 
vestibule and inner doors close after me. 


XI 


Purvis’s small, piggish eyes were regard- 


ing me complacently. A detail that im- 
pressed me was the wonderful steadiness 
with which he held the gun; the muzzle 
never quivered. I needed no command to 
remain docile, nor any information to the 
effect that I was a prisoner. 

Then I heard the even voice of Vinton 
behind me. 

“ Step right into the library, Mansfield,” 
he said. 

As I turned he was standing at the 
threshold, holding aside one of the por- 
tiéres and bowing deferentially, but with a 
mocking smile on his thin lips. I went past 
him into the big room, Purvis following me, 
with the revolver pointed at my back. 

“Just as a matter of precaution,” said 
Vinton apologetically, running his hands 
deftly over my clothing, locating the pistol 
that was in a side pocket of my coat, and 
removing it. 

He examined it with interest, remarked 
that it was neat and handy, and then 
dropped it into his own pocket. I felt shame 
and rage within me; but it would have been 
folly to the point of fatality to have closed 
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with him, as I longed to do, in a struggle 
for the possession of my pistol. Purvis had 
me covered. 

“Now, you can put up your gun, Pur- 
vis,” remarked Vinton. “There isn’t go- 
ing to be any trouble. Mansfield, I am 
sure, will appreciate the uselessness of 
that.” 

He motioned me to a chair, and I obeyed 
the hint mechanically. Purvis put his big 
revolver into his hip pocket and also seated 
himself. Vinton remained standing. 

“We were expecting you,” he said, after 
a moment of amused study of my face. 

“T am able to grasp that fact,” I an- 
swered, keeping my voice as even and cool 
as possible. 

I did not propose to allow Vinton to out- 
do me in suavity. He had set an example 
for me, in his own room in the hotel, which 
I was resolved to emulate. 

During a brief interval of silence I came 
to a swift understanding of several things. 
It was obvious enough, of course, that Vin- 
ton would know that I intended to bring the 
will to Baltimore, but it now became clear 
that he had been anxious to get here ahead 
of me. The casual talk between himself 
and Purvis of a day filled with engage- 
ments, and his half-humorous plea to be 
permitted to go to breakfast, had all been 
for the purpose of putting me off guard and 
giving me the impression that I had plenty 
of time to return to Mary. It wasn’t much 
of a trick, but Vinton’s manner had com- 
pletely fooled me. 

I knew that he and Purvis must have 
made all haste to Baltimore after releasing 
themselves from the room, figuring that 
they could beat me in the race. Mary, of 
course, was a prisoner up-stairs. Her 
frantic signals to me were an attempt to 
convey a warning not to enter the house, and 
I had misread them utterly. Now I was 
not only helpless, so far as I was concerned, 
but was equally unable to help her. The 
trap had been easily set, and I had walked 
into it like a simpleton. Vinton probably 
counted on her gestures at the window to 
hurry me headlong into captivity. 

“It’s unpleasant to submit you to the in- 
dignity of a search, Mansfield,” said Vin- 
ton. “Suppose you obviate it by just 
handing me everything you have in your 
pockets! ~ : 

To refuse meant the alternative of either 
he or Purvis “ frisking” me, to use a police 
phrase, so I obeyed. 
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One of the first things I handed to him 
was the will of Rufus Jennings, along with 
some papers of my own that happened to 
be in the same pocket. He received the 
will with a smile, and examined it casually 
to see if it were intact. 

“IT knew it would be here some time to- 
day,” he observed pleasantly. 

My keys, a pocket-knife, and some money 
he refused to accept, indicating with a ges- 
ture of deprecation that this was not a vul- 
gar robbery; but he took every paper that 
I had. 

“Why have you made Miss Donaldson a 
prisoner?” I demanded, suddenly remem- 
bering the girl in the upper room. 

“Don’t say prisoner,” he answered 
genially. “ We don’t like that term. Miss 
Donaldson is in her own house. She is, at 
present, in the study.” 

“ Yes; locked in! ” 

Vinton shrugged his shoulders. 

“ That’s just a detail,” he said. “ For 
the present it did not seem wise to have you 
and Miss Donaldson meet. Your acquaint- 
ance seems to have progressed so rapidly 
that a little time for reflection will probably 
be beneficial to both of you. Besides, with- 
in the last few hours, Miss Donaldson has 
developed certain symptoms of independ- 
ence which it appears desirable to dis- 
courage. I feel sure that they will soon 
disappear.” 

He spoke very quietly, but the cold 
menace in his voice was unmistakable. 

“May I ask how long I am to be a 
prisoner?” I asked. “ And why?” 

“Guest,” he corrected. “Not prisoner. 
Purvis was for making you a sure enough 
prisoner, by tying you in a chair, but I 
would not hear of it. That is a vulgarity 
unnecessary between gentlemen. I despise 
the employment of force, except in cases of 
last resort. I am sure you will not put us 
to the necessity of it.” 

I knew that I was as much a prisoner as 
if I had been shackled and locked behind 
bars, and for the present there was nothing 
to do but accept the situation. 

“ But I will not give you a parole,” I 
said aloud. 

“ Oh, I should not expect you to,” he put 
in, smiling. “ That would be asking too 
much. I shall simply rely on the fact that 
you will see the wisdom of remaining with 
us without protest for so long a period as we 
need you.” 

“ Well, you have the will again,” I an- 
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swered gloomily. 
from me? ” 

“ There’s the compass,” he reminded me. 

“ Never!’ I said, shaking my head. “I 
wouldn’t even sell to you.” 

“We don’t have to buy now,” he replied. 
“We shall simply take.” 

For several moments there had _ been 
sounds in the lower hall, as if heavy objects 
were being dragged about. Sometimes I 
heard a noise of hammering and a splitting 
of wood. This I instantly connected with 
the mysterious packing-cases that had ar- 
rived during the night before. Vinton ob- 
served my listening attitude and said: 

“ That’s only Lazare. He’s an indus- 
trious chap. Now, about the compass, 
Mansfield. I may as well tell you right 
here that we've heard excellent reports of 
it. We have great hopes of it, and I am 
sure they will not be disappointed. Where 
is it?” 

“ That’s a useless question,” 
“* Of course I will not tell you.” 

Purvis’s hand moved toward his hip, but 
Vinton checked him with a gesture. 

“We're not so crude as that, Purvis,” he 
protested. “I am sure we shall learn what 
we want to know without going to any such 
extreme.” 

Purvis subsided with a grunt, and Vin- 
ton turned to the papers he had taken from 
me, which were now lying on the table. He 
examined a number of letters methodically, 
and then took up my wallet and began an 
inspection of its contents. In one compart- 
ment he found a folded slip of paper, and 
as he opened it and read it he smiled. Then 
he held it up for me to see. It was a ware- 
house receipt. 

“IT see that you have a box on storage in 
Washington,” he remarked. “ It might not 
be difficult to guess its contents.” 

“But exceedingly difficult to get the 
box,” I answered. 

Vinton pursed his lips and continued his 
search of my wallet. One or two of the 
other papers seemed to interest him, and he 
set them aside, as if for further examina- 
tion. 

“It takes a written order, of course, to 
obtain the box,” he murmured, as if talking 
to himself. 

“ Exactly,” I said, with a smile. 

“Which you will not write, I suppose? ” 

“I certainly will not.” 

“T don’t know that I blame you,” he 
went on. “ Still, we'll have to see what we 
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can do. Ask Lazare to come up-stairs, 
Purvis.” 

Purvis left the room, to return a moment 
later, followed by a small, wiry-looking 
man, whose dark features proclaimed him 
as a foreigner. He looked Spanish, but 
when he spoke his accent betrayed a trace 
of German. 

It was he, evidently, who had been en- 
gaged with the packing-cases down-stairs, 
for his coat and vest were removed and his 
shirt-sleeves were rolled up to the elbows. 
He held a monkey-wrench in one hand. 
This newcomer stared at me for a few sec- 
onds in frank curiosity and then turned in- 
quiringly to Vinton. 

“This is Mr. Mansfield, Lazare,” said 
Vinton. “ He has come to pay us a little 
visit.” 

Lazare smiled until his white, even teeth 
glistened, and gave me a friendly nod. 

“We have just learned where his com- 
pass is,” added Vinton. 

The little man’s eyes sparkled, and he 
smiled again and made me a bow. 

“We shall need your help for a few min- 
utes,” continued Vinton, “ but I will not 
keep you from your work any longer than 
is necessary. I should explain, perhaps, 
Mansfield ’—turning to me—‘ that Lazare 
is a man of excellent accomplishments. In 
some things he has qualities that approach 
genius. For instance, he is a most wonder- 
ful penman. He may not be able to speak 
our language without a little of the accent 
that belongs to his own, but let me assure 
you that he can write it without the shadow 
of an accent.” 

Even before he proceeded I got an ink- 
ling of what was in his mind. 

“We must have a written order to obtain 
a certain box deposited in a warehouse,” 
Vinton proceeded. “Mr. Mansfield does 
not feel inclined to write such an order, so 
we must do the best we can. Fortunately, 
he has supplied us with his signature.” 

Vinton took up from the table a check 
which he had found in my wallet. I had 
filled it out and signed it several days be- 
fore, intending to cash it myself; but had 
not needed the money, and had neglected 
to destroy it. I was chagrined and dis- 
mayed when I saw it in Vinton’s hands. 

“You might start practising the signa- 
ture, Lazare, while I get the order ready. 
I'll be gone only a moment or two. Mean- 
time, Mr. Purvis will act as your host, Mr. 
Mansfield.” 
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Vinton left ‘the library and went up- 
stairs. I could hear him unlock the door 
of the study, where Mary was a prisoner, 
and then close it after him. A moment later 
the faint sound of a typewriter explained 
why he had gone to the study. 

Purvis, not so confident of me as Vinton, 
drew his big revolver the moment the latter 
left the room and placed it upon his knee, 
after giving me a significant look. I could 
not help smiling at the man’s precaution. 

Meanwhile, Lazare was studying the 
check with a professional air. ‘Then he 
seated himself at the library table, selected 
a stub pen with care, and reached for a 
sheet of paper. Now, he laid the check be- 
fore him, studied my signature again, and 
began to write. I watched him curiously, 
but not until he had been at work for half 
a minute did I notice that he had so placed 
the check that the signature upon it was, 
to him, upside down, and that he was wri- 
ting from right to left! 

My amazement at this unusual perform- 
ance must have attracted his attention, for 
presently he looked up and smiled. 

“ Peculiar, you think?” he said. “ It is 
the proper way. Why, I know not; but it 
is the best way, and easier. The mind is 
not distracted by trying to make one letter 
look like another. The letters you do not 
notice in this way. It is just like copying 
a drawing. See!” 

He held up the sheet of paper, and I 
could not repress an exclamation. Half a 
dozen times he had written “ Daniel Mans- 
field,” the last two signatures being so 
startlingly like my own that I could not 
have sworn they were not genuine, save for 
the fact I had actually seen them written by 
another hand. 

“* Some time you will try it,” said Lazare. 
“Tt is an excellent way, truly.” 

Purvis was looking at the performance 
with as much astonishment as I, and I 
heard him mutter an expletive under his 
breath. Then the door of the study up- 
stairs opened and closed again, and I heard 
the key turn in the lock. When Vinton 
came into the library he held a sheet of 
paper in his hand. 

“Miss Donaldson sends her compliments 
to you,” he said to me, with the satirical 
look I had seen in his face before. 

Then he went over to the table to inspect 
Lazare’s work, and nodded his satisfac- 
tion, after comparing the check with the 
forgeries. 
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“Go ahead!” he said, laying the type- 
written sheet before Lazare. 

The little man placed the check upon it, 
upside down as before, and proceeded to 
write my name with an ease and certainty 
that were astonishing. When Vinton viewed 
the result he was clearly satisfied, for he 
complimented Lazare upon the excellence 
of his work. 

“Even you could not deny it,” he said, 
holding the paper up for me to see. It 
was a brief, typewritten order upon the 
warehouse to deliver to the bearer the box 
deposited in my name, and the signature 
at the bottom of it was perfect. “ Purvis, 
you'll have to take this,” added Vinton, 
folding the paper. “Lazare wants to get 
back to his work. I'll entertain Mr. 
Mansfield.” 

Purvis took the paper with a nod, put it 
into his pocket, picked up his hat and coat 
from a chair, and left the house. Lazare 
went down-stairs again, taking his monkey- 
wrench with him, and a moment later I 
I was alone 


could hear him at work again. 
with Vinton. 

There were moments when he apparently 
gave me not the slightest attention, fre- 
quently turning his back upon me as he 


moved about the room; yet I knew that he 
was constantly watchful. The man seemed 
to possess some sixth sense. Once or twice 
I made a movement when his head was 
averted, just to test him; he always turned 
about immediately, not in a startled way, 
but quickly, nevertheless. There was some- 
thing feline in the ease of his movements. 

More than once, when he was close to 
me, I could have grappled with him before 
he could have reached the gun in his 
pocket, but I had sense enough not to at- 
tempt it. In the first place, I was satisfied 
that physically I was no match for the man; 
and then, even if I had been, there was 
Lazare down-stairs, who would instantly 
respond to a cry or to the noise of a scuffle. 
Nothing was to be gained by an attack, 
unless I could strike swiftly to win, and 
the opportunity for that had not yet pre- 
sented itself. 

It was about noon when Purvis left the 
house, and the next few hours dragged 
wearily enough. Vinton never left the 
library. From time to time he talked com- 
monplaces, but did not find me in a very 
communicative mood. My thoughts were 
fully occupied with my own position, with 
what they intended to do with me, and 
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with Mary, held as a prisoner in the room 
up-stairs. 

Vinton did not speak of her again until 
I brought her into the conversation. The 
fact was forcibly impressed on my mind 
that I had done Mary Donaldson more 
harm than good by the manner in which I 
had played my part. I had not only failed 
to restore her uncle’s will to her, but I had 
revealed to Vinton the fact that she had 
accepted me as an ally against him. 

“IT don’t want you to hold Miss Donald- 
son responsible for this affair,” I said. “It 
was I who planned it. I persuaded her.” 

“Oh, I know that,” he answered. 

“Then why punish her?” 

“She’s not being punished, my dear sir. 
She’s just being kept out of mischief for a 
little while.” 

“Until when? 

“Until such time as I see fit.” 

“And what are you proposing to do 
with me?” 

“That may depend somewhat upon the 
result of Purvis’s errand.” 

“ Assuming that he gets my compass,” I 
said, “ what then?” 

“Who knows?” he answered, with a 
careless movement. “Nothing is settled.” 

“TI suppose you know what you are pro- 
posing is larceny, Vinton.” 

He smiled at me indulgently. 

“ By what name would you describe your 
visit to me at my hotel this morning?” he 
inquired. 

“The cases are not similar,” I replied. 
“In that instance I was acting on authority 
to recover—” 

He stopped me with a wave of his hand. 

“I’m not going to discuss the ethics of 
anything,” he broke in. “I’m cutting out 
ethics for a while. They’re tiresome and, 
in this matter, out of place.” 

I subsided sullenly. Vinton found in- 
terest in the pages of a book, sitting facing 
me, so that I was constantly in the line of 
his vision. Now and then I could hear 
Lazare at work down-stairs, apparently 
opening his boxes and dragging their con- 
tents about. Once Vinton called to him 
and asked him to bring up something to 
eat. He supplied us with some crackers 
and beer, and appeared to be in a hurry to 
return to his work. 

“How is it going?” Vinton asked him. 

“Excellent,” he answered. “I am 
hoping Mr. Purvis will not be delayed—or 
disappointed.” 


” 
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“I’m expecting him back between four 
and five,” said Vinton. 

It was not more than half past four 
when I heard a key in the front door, and 
Purvis entered the house. Under his arm 
he carried a box which I recognized in an 
instant. Lazare’s forgery had been suc- 
cessful. Vinton smiled as he saw the ex- 
pression on my face. 

“Nice work, Purvis!” he said. 
there any difficulty?” 

“Not any,” answered the bearer of the 
box, as he placed it on the floor. “Want it 
opened here?” 

“Better call Lazare first. 
job now.” 

The little foreigner was summoned from 
below, and when his eyes fell upon the box 
they kindled with satisfaction. He fell on 
his knees beside it, and, with a chisel he 
had brought, he soon had the cover re- 
moved. My aero compass was a compact 
instrument and not at all heavy, and as 
Lazare lifted it from the box he held it up 
and examined it with the critical eye of a 
man accustomed to mechanical devices. 

For some time he studied it. It was 
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This is his 


maddening to sit there and watch him, but 
useless to protest. 


I said nothing. At first 
my fear was that Lazare, through his un- 
familiarity with the instrument, would 
damage it, for some of its parts were ex- 
ceedingly delicate. But he handled it with 
careful and professional fingers, now and 
then nodding his head as a point would 
become clear to him. Not once did he ask 
me a single question concerning it. 

“Well, how about it?” asked Vinton at 
length. 

“A most interesting instrument,” said 
Lazare, in his precise, slightly foreign 
voice. “How it will work only the test 
will show.” 

“Oh, it will work!” I blurted. I had 
pride enough in the thing to pay this 
tribute. 

“We can only tell by testing,” said La- 
zare, speaking to Vinton rather than to me. 
“T will take it with me.” 

He carried it off down-stairs. 

“T want to talk with you a little,” 
Purvis, turning to Vinton. 

“Go ahead,” responded the tall man. 

Purvis glanced at me significantly and 
then back to Vinton. 

“Oh, all right,” said the latter, com- 
prehending. “Mr. Mansfield won’t object 
to stepping into the back room for a while, 


” 


said 
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I imagine. He must be somewhat weary 
of my company, anyhow.” 

He walked toward the rear of the 
library, signing me to follow, and pushed 
back one of the heavy sliding doors that 
shut off the apartment in the rear. As I 
entered, he closed the door behind me and 
locked it. My first move was to step quick- 
ly over to the door that led into the hall. 
It was also locked, from the other side. 

Then I made a swift survey of the 
apartment. It was the only one in the 
house which, up to that time, I had not 
visited. The room ran across the entire 
width of the mansion, being broader than 
it was deep. Three windows opened out 
on the rear yard. They had the familiar 
heavy iron bars. It was evident that Rufus 
Jennings had possessed a fear of thieves; 
his house was guarded as if it were a bank. 

The room was entirely given over to 
paintings and sculptures. I am not much 
of a judge of art, but it took no trained 
eye to perceive that Uncle Rufus had a 
considerable fortune invested there. ‘The 
paintings were mostly landscapes, some by 
foreign, some by American artists. ‘There 
were bronzes and marbles on pedestals, a 
few of them being remarkably fine copies 
of classic figures. 

Some of the larger pictures were sup- 
plied with special electric illumination, and 
I turned on the switches and studied a few 
of them. There were signatures in that 
collection of fifty or sixty paintings which 
were a sufficient explanation of the iron 
bars with which Rufus Jennings had 
girded his house. 

I went over to the center window and 
looked out into the rear yard. It was un- 
usually deep. The property ran clear 
through to the other street, and the ten-foot 
brick wall which enclosed it was unbroken, 
save for a small door at the farther end of 
the yard. This was closed with a heavy 
bar. 

The rear lot was at least a hundred and 
fifty feet deep, covered by a stretch of fairly 
good lawn broken only by a stone path 
down the center and narrow flower-beds 
along either side wall. ‘There was plenty 
of room for a fine garden, but evidently the 
recent owner of the house had cared little 
about the exterior features of his dwelling, 
and had been content with a simple grass- 
plot. 

For several minutes I stood idly survey- 
ing this restricted bit of landscape, until I 
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happened to look directly beneath the win- 
dow. The roof of a shed projected ten or 
twelve feet from the wall of the house. 
Projecting beyond that, in turn, was an ob- 
ject only partly concealed. I recognized it 


in an instant, and gasped my surprise. 
It was the upper wing of a biplane. 


XII 


THE mysterious packing-cases in the 
lower hall, the noisy labors of Lazare, the 
bringing of my aero compass to this place 
—all found explanation in a single swift 
glance. 

Yet it was some minutes before I fully 
realized the daring as well as the effrontery 
of the undertaking. Lazare was evidently 
more than an expert in mechanics; he was 
an aviator. It was he who was to make 
the actual service test of my invention. 
And the aerodome was the back yard of 
the late home of Rufus Jennings! 

So far as secrecy went, the location was 
as good as any that could be found in a 
crowded city. None of the houses on this 
side of Eutaw Place were as deep as this, 
and the high brick wall was an effective 
screen against observation from the side. 
The block in the rear had not been built up, 
and there were no windows, save our own, 
that commanded a view of that part of 
the yard nearest the house. 

But so far as the room it afforded for 
the start and rise of a heavier-than-air ma- 
chine, the yard was perilously small. It 
would be like a man standing in a barrel 
and trying to jump out of it; an expert 
might accomplish the feat, but to the un- 
skilled a mishap was certain. 

The total depth of the yard, as I have 
said, was about a hundred and fifty feet. 
Allowing for the depth of the machine 
itself, which was not less than twenty feet, 
there remained only a hundred and thirty 
feet of maneuvering room. Had the prob- 
lem been to rise at the end of a hundred- 
foot run, there would be nothing difficult 
about it. But the machine would have to 
leave the ground within less than half that 
space in order to clear the ten-foot wall at 
the rear of the yard. 

It would have to be a sharp ascent at 
that, made at less than half speed, and 
before the plane was fully under control. 
It was hard to believe that Lazare was to 
attempt it, yet there seemed no other ex- 
planation of the assembling of the ma- 
chine in the yard below. The little for- 
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eigner, I judged, must be an expert in air 
navigation, and a man of iron nerve. I 
had never encountered his name in the lit- 
erature of aviation; yet that, of course, had 
no significance, for thousands of men were 
flying nowadays. 

The machine, partly visible below my 
window, was ef a type familiar to me, and 
of American make. It was not noted for 
speed, but for steadiness and ability to 
take the air under adverse conditions it 
had a reputation excelled by none. It was, 
indeed, known as the safest machine for the 
comparative novice; that is, it would upset 
a shade less easily than speedier and more 
delicate craft. 

I had used one of these machines myself 
in experimenting with my compass; and, 
while I could operate it with fair enough 
success for my own purposes, I never grew 
to have the confidence aloft that is an all- 
essential quality in the expert airman. I 
wanted still air and plenty of room, and 
it was always with a quiet sigh of relief 
that I touched earth after a flight. 

My flying had been strictly devoted to 
compass-testing, and I possessed neither the 
desire nor the aptitude for aviation as a 
profession. Never in my life had I flown 
for pleasure, and never did I intend to fly 
again after I had fully demonstrated that 
my compass would do the work required 
of it. 

As I looked down upon the yellow 
upper plane, it vibrated, and I knew that 
Lazare, concealed from my view by the 
shed, was tinkering at it. Presently he 
stepped out into view, to make some adjust- 
ment of the front controls, and I drew back 
from the window so that he might not 
catch sight of me. The little man was 
whistling, and seemed to be contented in 
his task. 

If the problem of making the necessary 
rise to clear the brick wall at the end of 
the yard worried him, he did not show the 
least trace of that emotion. He was going 
about the task of getting his plane ready 
in a thoroughly businesslike yet noncha- 
lant manner. 

While standing a little way back from 
the window, watching him, I hear the 
sound of Purvis’s voice in the front room. 
He was talking rather loudly. I stepped 
over to the door and placed my ear against 
one of the heavy panels. 

“ There'll be nothing doing,” Purvis was 
saying, “until the thing is tried out.” 
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“The point is, I need some money— 
now,” answered Vinton, speaking more 
quietly. 

“Lazare holds the bag,” Purvis went on. 
“His agents won’t pay until he says the 
word.” 

“Isn’t something due for producing the 
compass? ” demanded Vinton. 

I did not hear Purvis’s reply, but it was 
evidently an unsatisfactory one, for Vinton 
went on: 

“TI want to see some evidence of good 
faith. I’m not asking for it all, but I want 
something. Why can’t you advance me 
five thousand? ” 

“ Suppose it’s a failure, and nothing is 
paid?” demanded Purvis. “I'd be out 
five thousand.” 

“You mean to say, in that event we get 
nothing for our work? ” 

“ The whole thing is a gamble, isn’t it? ” 
growled Purvis. “ You’ve got to take your 
chance, along with me.” 

“While Lazare takes none? 

“No financial chance—no,” 
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assented 


Purvis grimly; “only a swell chance of 
breaking his neck.” 

“Which I cordially hope he will do,” 
remarked Vinton genially and in his pleas- 


antest tone, “in case the compass proves to 
be a frost.” 

“If he does break his neck, we'll never 
know whether it’s a success or not. That’s 
another gamble.” 

“Why didn’t he try to buy the thing in 
the regular way?” asked Vinton. 

“ He’s close-mouthed about his reasons, 
but I can guess at some of them,” Purvis 
answered. ‘“ Negotiations like that take 
time. The government, furthermore, has 
an option on this thing, and Mansfield 
isn’t at liberty to sell anywhere just at 
present, although he might be later. 
There’s an emergency in—well, over on the 
other side. You know, I guess. If this 
thing works, it means a war—quick—just 
as soon as enough can be made to equip a 
fleet of planes. It’s no war if it doesn’t. 
In either event, Lazare’s people can’t af- 
ford to figure in any negotiations. This 
has been kept close, up to date, and no- 
body in Europe knows that an attempt is 
being made to get the thing out of the 
United States. If we win, we win big!” 

“And how do we split?” 

“ Even.” 

“With me supplying all the brains and 
taking most of the risks!” answered Vin- 
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ton, with an unfamiliar note of peevishness 
in his voice. 

“That was the agreement when we be- 
gan, and it stands now,” retorted Purvis 
with a growl. “If it wasn’t for me, you’d 
never have been let in on this thing. Be- 
sides, you seem to have another prospect in 
view that ought to yield something.” 

He said the last words with a sneer, and 
Vinton caught him up sharply. 

“That end of it is entirely my affair,” 
he said, “and is no concern of either yours 
or Lazare’s.” : 

“Well, in my opinion, it’s got about as 
much dynamite in it as Lazare’s little job 
of flying,” observed Purvis, with a short 
laugh. 

“It doesn’t worry me. 
namite ? ” 

“In the back room.” 

“You mean Mansfield? ” 
tered a low laugh. 

“That’s what I mean. How are you 
going to take care of him? Let him in on 
it? If you do, it'll have to come out of 
your half.” 

“Oh, I'll take care of him!” 

Vinton must have accompanied this 
statement with a gesture of some signifi- 
cance, for Purvis broke in quickly: 

“Do you think you can get away with 
that sort of thing in this country, my 
friend? ” 

“And do you suppose I can afford to 
have him running around loose?” re- 
marked Vinton easily. 

“Well, I’m not in on anything like that, 
Vinton.” 

“T didn’t ask you to be. 
my affair.” 

The words of the tall man gave me an 
involuntary chill. The only interpretation 
I could place upon them was that I was 
either to be kept a prisoner indefinitely, or 
else quietly put out of the way. I could 
credit Vinton with the will to murder as 
easily as with anything else. Well, Vin- 
ton might murder me; but I made a reso- 
lution then and there that it would only be 
after a good fight. 

And what of Mary? More than ever 
was she at the mercy of the tall man. The 
only person who had ever offered to help 
her was a prisoner. It made me shudder 
to think of her in the hands of Vinton, 
to work his pleasure, to resume and com- 
plete his task of beating down her will 
and her courage until she became a mere 


Where’s the dy- 


Vinton ut- 
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passive piece of flesh and blood. Of 
course, Vinton would have to let her live— 
for a time, at least. There was the money 
that he could get only by marriage. After 
he had his grip on that—well, Heaven help 
her! He might have further use for her; 
also, he might find it simpler to— 

Lazare entered the front room while I 
was standing at the door, engaged in this 
horrible speculation as to the fate of the 
captive in the room above me. 

“She is all set up,” I heard him say. 
“T shall give the motor a spin. Would 
you like to see?” 

I heard the three men go down-stairs, 
and went back to the window, where I could 
watch. Presently there was a series of 
short explosions, and that part of the plane 
which I could see began to vibrate, as if 
under violent tension. Lazare had started 
the propeller, having taken the precaution 
to make the machine secure. By the even 
whir it made I could tell that the motor 
was running smoothly. After a few sec- 
onds he shut it off. 

It was not until I heard the trio talk- 
ing again in the front room that I roused 
myself from an aimless consideration of my 
situation, and began to look about for 
some manner of escape. It angered me to 
think that I had taken my imprisonment so 


complacently. 
The first thing I did was to hunt for 
some weapon. I had nothing in my 


pockets that would be of the least use, and 
I made a survey of the room to see what it 
might yield. A handsome bronze figure of 
Apollo, standing on a mahogany table, at- 
tracted my eye, and | lifted it down from 
its perch and hefted it. The thing weighed 
some thirty odd pounds, I judged, and as 
I grasped it by the head with both hands 
I found it would make a rather effective 
bludgeon. 

I placed Apollo on the floor, near the 
entrance to the sliding doors, where he 
would be handy in case Vinton or one of 
the other men opened them. Then I 
lected another bronze of about equal weight 
and set it in an advantageous position near 
the door that led into the hall. 

The only definite plan I had was this— 
the fight would start the minute either one 
of those doors was opened, no matter by 
whom. The first man was going to get 


se- 


Apollo or the Venus de’ Medici on top of his 
skull. 
cording to developments. 


After that things would run ac- 
But I figured 
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on getting one man, at least; if Vinton, so 
much the better. 

Having made this crude provision for 
offense, I began to consider once more the 
possibility of escape. To attempt either 
one of the doors while the men were in 
the front of the house would be folly. I 
turned to the windows. The bars were of 
inch stuff, round and securely sunk, both 
above and below, in stone. 

I unlatched one of the windows, and 
raised the lower sash for a better exami- 
nation of the bars. Taking out my pen- 
knife, I opened the nail-file and tested one 
of them. It took but a few seconds to show 
me that there was no hope here. Rufus 
Jennings had girded his house, not with 
cast iron, but with chilled steel. Even 
with proper tools, it would have been a 
work of hours to make a passage through 
those bars. 

For the sake of setting my mind at rest 
upon this point, I tested the bars at all three 
windows. They were of uniform material. 

No outlet here—at least, with the means 
at my disposal. Remained only the two 
doors, and these were out of the question. 
For a moment I contemplated attacking the 
wall of the house itself, but this would 
have been a tedious and noisy job, sure 
to attract the attention of Vinton or his 
companions. Besides, here again I was 
unprovided with implements. 

It began to look as if my only chance 
was that of a fight and a quick dash at the 
first opening of a door, trusting to a sur- 
prise to aid me. Once I got clear of the 
house, it would be a simple matter to get 
help for Mary. I did not believe that 
Vinton would dare harm her if he knew I 
had escaped to bring relief. 

As I paused near the folding doors in 
one of my futile tours of the room, I heard 
Vinton saying: 

“But why not to-night? There’s 
least an hour and a half of good light.” 

“I want more time than that,” answered 
Lazare. “It is to be a good test. And 
besides, my friend, I want good light for 
selecting a landing-place. I know your 
country none too well hereabout. I can- 
not return to your back yard, you know.” 

“ Oh, it’s all level country around here,” 
said Vinton impatiently. “I don’t like to 
see all this time lost, if you say everything’s 
ready.” 

“ Even the tanks are filled,” replied La- 
zare in his precise tones. “ There is only 
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the compass to affix to the lower plane; 
that is the work of a few moments. I am 
an airman; yes, Mr. Vinton. I take such 
chances as belong with the work; but I 
take none that are not necessary.” 

There was a finality in the little man’s 
voice that must have annoyed Vinton, but 
I could not hear his response. 

“So it is to be at daylight,’ I heard La- 
zare add. “Daylight, and no sooner.” 

I wondered if they proposed to leave me 
there until daylight without molestation. 
Inasmuch as the success or failure of the 
test appeared to have riothing to do with my 
ultimate fate, there was no reason to be- 
lieve that Vinton would not attend to my 
end of the problem that very evening if he 
chose. 

A few moments later, as I was surveying 
the back yard from the window again, I 
saw the little figure of Lazare emerge from 
under the shed, carrying my compass in his 
hands. The sight of it filled me with sud- 
den rage, but all I could do was to stand 
impotently and watch him crawl under the 
shelter of the upper plane, where he was 
engaged for several minutes, out of my 
view. When he emerged he was without 
the compass, and I knew that he must have 
been fastening it in place, alongside the 
aviator’s seat. 

As I stood there, a noise behind me 
caused me to whirl suddenly, and I ran 
toward the folding doors, thinking that 
somebody had his hand on the lock. But 
Vinton and Purvis were talking in low 
tones, apparently at the farther end of the 
library. I listened at the hall door, but 
there seemed to be nobody on the other side. 
Then the noise repeated itself. It sounded 
like a soft scraping, somewhere within the 
walls. This was followed by the sound of 
dropping particles. 

I ran toward the open fireplace, and as I 
dropped on my knees before it a few bits of 
sooty plaster fell upon the hearth. I wait- 
ed, breathless. There was something in 
the chimney! 

More bits of plaster fell, and the scraping 
noise continued, becoming more audible 
each second. Now and then I could hear 
something knock against the bricks of the 
flue. Nearer and nearer the sounds came, 
and then, with a final bump, something 
attached to the end of a cord fell clear and 
dangled before my eyes. 

I watched it descend lower and lower 


until it almost touched the hearth, and then 
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I reached out and took it. It was a phono- 
graph cylinder, used as a weight. Into it a 
sheet of paper had been rolled, with the 
cord run through to hold it in place. 

Mary had sent me a message from the 
room above! 

I gave the cord a couple of sharp jerks, 
as a signal to her, and felt a pull in return. 
Then, with eager fingers, I untied it from 
the cylinder and carried the message over 
to the window. 

As I slipped the paper out I found that 
a lead-pencil had been run through it sev- 
eral times, like a pin, and this apparently 
trivial fact conveyed a world of satisfaction 
to me. I did not need the pencil; there 
was one in my pocket. But the mere send- 
ing of one by Mary told me, as clearly as 
words could have said it, that the girl had 
her wits about her, perhaps even a plan of 
escape, and wished to establish communica- 
tion with me. 

She had written on the paper: 


I know they have you locked in the room 
below. I am in the study. It is useless to try 
the windows. But you must escape. I tried 
to warn you before you came into the house, 
but you did not understand. If I start a com- 
motion up here, do you think I could draw 
them all up-stairs, while you make an attack 
on one of the doors? I will do it if you say. 
Vinton has no intention of letting you go. 
But you must not fight with him, for he is 
able to kill you. Never mind me, but get away 
yourself. Answer. 


God bless her! 
had her courage. 
broken that. 

I considered her scheme for a moment, 
and then shook my head slowly. Vinton 
was too clever to be fooled by it; of that I 
felt convinced. He would probably go up- 
stairs himself to investigate the noise in the 
study, but he would leave Purvis on guard 
below. And it would not do to precipitate 
a failure, for that would only be a means 
of insuring additional vigilance, and would 
probably result in the removal of Mary to 
a room from which she could not communi- 
cate with me. So, after pondering the mat- 
ter briefly, I wrote: 


fool Vinton. We must try 
some other way. Can you send me down any 
sort of a weapon? Is there a pistol in the 
study? Whatever you send down, wrap in a 
cloth, so that it won’t make so much noise in 
chimney. I got the will, but Vinton got it 
back. They have my compass, and are going 


Mary Donaldson still 
Vinton had not yet 


It would not 
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to make test to-morrow morning. Aeroplane 
in back yard. Keep un your courage, Mary! 
We'll get out of this together. 


Slipping the phonograph cylinder into 
my pocket, I went back to the fireplace, tied 
the message to the string that still dangled 
there, and gave it a jerk. Immediately the 
paper vanished up the chimney. 

I sat down before the hearth and waited, 
and in a few minutes a little shower of 
soot heralded the approach of another mes- 
sage. This time she had used a handker- 
chief wrapped around one of her uncle’s 
mineral specimens for a weight. There was 


a folded paper inside. It read: 
No weapon of any kind here. Sorry. Am 
trying to think of some other scheme. You 


must not try to get me out; that is useless. 
Vinton says he will make me marry him to- 
night. You must save yourself. Forgive me 
for having brought you into this. Thank you 
for all you have done. 


Vinton was to marry her to-night! I sat 
glaring at the announcement in sullen rage. 
“ He sha’n’t marry her to-night! ” I mut- 
tered. “ I'll call him in here first and brain 
him. I'l get him, if I don’t get anybody 
else! 
But 


mind revolted at the 
thought of the man’s devilish plans I 
realized that I was utterly helpless to 
thwart them and that my muttered words 
were little more than a boast. 

As I sat there in front of the fireplace, 
trying desperately to think of a method of 
escape, I noticed the dangling cord and its 
weight swinging to and fro. For a minute, 
perhaps, I watched the pendulumlike mo- 
tion. The handkerchief, weighted with the 
stone, swung back and forth in an arc of 
perhaps two feet, without touching either 
side of the fireplace. And then, in a flash, 
I saw a significance in it. 

Lying flat on the floor, I crawled head 
first into the fireplace and turned my eyes 
upward. Far above me there was a faint 
patch of light; not a clear vision of sky, but 
an indirect light, as if it entered the chim- 
ney from the sides. 

I thrust my hands upward as far as I 
could reach and felt the bricks. Then I 
crawled out again and wrote a message to 


Mary: 
You 


while my 


won't marry Vinton to-night or any 


other night, unless you do it of your own free 
will 
if I go at all. 


l'll take you out of this house with me, 
After you receive this don’t 
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send any more messages and don’t be alarmed 
if you hear a noise. I am coming up the 
chimney. 


XIII 


WHEN I wrote that message to Mary I 
had no clear plan in my head, nor did I 
have opportunity to form one later. Things 
just happened under the impulse of a re- 
solve to get the girl and myself out of Vin- 
ton’s grip. Just what good it would do 
either Mary or me to ascend the chimney I 
did not then attempt to figure; only it would 
bring me nearer to her, and that seemed to 
make it worth the trying. 

Although active and possessed of a 
healthy endurance, the acrobatics of a 
chimney-sweep had never been a part of 
my accomplishments, and I did not know 
when I sent her the message whether I could 
perform the feat or not. She must have 
been greatly astonished when she learned 
of my intention, but she obeyed my injunc- 
tion not to send any more messages down, 
and was evidently waiting for me to make 
good my boast. 

The first thing I did was to collect a 
couple of the heavy Oriental rugs that 
adorned the floor of the art-gallery, roll 
them up into a thick pad or cushion, and 
push them into the fireplace. They were 
to serve the double purpose of receiving 
noiselessly any bits of brick or plaster that 
I might break loose during my climb, and 
also of deadening my own fall, in case I 
should slip and come down like a plummet. 

After making this preparation, I listened 
for a moment at the folding doors. Only 
Vinton and Purvis were talking now. Vin- 
ton was again upon the subject of money, 
and I judged that the pair had, for a time, 
completely forgotten me. At any rate, they 
knew I was safe behind the steel bars of 
Rufus Jennings’s windows. 

Then I crawled into the fireplace, turned 
about so that my back was against the outer 
wall, and steod up. In order to reach an 
erect position I had to lean backward 
slightly as there was a bend in the flue 
which connected the fireplace with the 
main chimney. Now, looking up, I could 
see the light above me more clearly. 

I felt around carefully with my hands. 
The interior of the chimney was, fortu- 
nately, quite rough in its finish. Had it 
been smooth, like the outer wall of the 
house, there would have been little hope 
for me. 




















The main flue was rather more than two 
feet in breadth, its lesser diameter being 
about eighteen inches. This made close 
quarters for a good-sized man, but if it had 
been much larger I think I never could 
have climbed it. Setting my elbows against 
either side of the chimney, and similarly 
thrusting outward with my knees, I began 
to wriggle upward slowly. 

The task of getting past the bend in the 
flue bothered me greatly. I was fearful, 
too, of making sounds that would reach the 
quick ear of Vinton, and thereby bring the 
whole venture to an ignominious end. I 
managed to wriggle up into the main chim- 
ney, so that my feet were perhaps a yard 
above the floor of the art-gallery; but then 
I realized that I should never be able to 
complete the ascent to Mary’s room unless 
I adopted another method of climbing. The 
work was too exhausting. 

Victor Hugo tells us that Jean Valjean 
could make an ascent in the angle of a wall 
by pressing his knees and hands against the 
opposite surfaces and slowly working his 
way up, a feat only possible because of his 
great strength. Well, I was no Valjean, 
and I soon found that his method was out 
of the question for me. 

I managed, despite my cramped quarters, 
to get my knife out of my pocket, and began 
feeling around for places where I could dig 
plaster from between the bricks, and thus 
make grips for my hands and toes. It was 
painful work and slow, and I knew not at 
what moment Vinton and his companions 
might enter the room below me; yet there 
was no alternative. 

The business of cutting notches for my 
hands was simple enough, for the plaster 
was old and some of it fell out readily; but 
to find these same notches with my feet, 
after I had ascended a little, was infinitely 
more difficult; and even when I had them 
located it was almost impossible to get the 
toes of my shoes far enough into them to 
afford a secure hold. 

Foot by foot, however, in the pitchy dark- 
ness of the chimney I toiled my way up- 
ward. Once, when I must have been ten 
feet above the hearth, my foot slipped out 
of a niche, and I only saved myself from 
falling by jamming my elbows against the 
sides of the flue, exerting a desperate pres- 
sure while I fumbled about below me with 
my feet until I again located one of my 
“ steps.” 

I was breathing heavily, because of my 
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unusual labor, and in addition to that I be- 
gan to choke and cough, for the chimney 
was filled with fine soot, apparently not 
having been cleaned in years, and every 
time I made a movement the air would be 
filled with a cloud of it. I had one such 
violent paroxysm of strangling that I 
thought I should have to give up the task, 
but I managed to cling motionless to my 
precarious handholds and footholds until 
the soot had settled again and the air was 
fairly clear. : 

All this was taking time, and I felt 
that I had none to waste. As I resumed 
my muscle-wearying journey another idea 
flashed into my mind. Up to that point I 
had no clear notion of what I intended to do 
when I reached a point opposite the study 
in which Mary was imprisoned; but now 
I resolved to enter that room by means of 
the fireplace and join forces with her 
against the enemy below. The thought of 
this respite from the choking blackness of 
the chimney spurred me on with fresh de- 
termination. 

A few moments later one of my hands 
reached a recess in the brickwork, on the 
side toward the room, and I knew that I 
was approaching the flue that led into the 
study. Getting both hands into it, I man- 
aged to haul myself up a couple of feet 
farther, so that my head was above the edge 
of the shelf. 

About three feet below my eyes was a 
square of daylight, illuminating the hearth 
of the study. I struggled onward until I 
could get my knees against the recess 
where this second flue opened into the 
chimney, and then, with my back braced 
against the outer wall, I paused, panting 
for breath. 

She must have been close to the fireplace, 
listening, for a second later I saw a shadow 
on the hearth. 

“ Mary!” I called softly. 

“T never believed you could do it!” she 
whispered back. 

There was amazement in her voice. Then 
I caught a glimpse of a blue skirt, and she 
was kneeling on the hearth, trying to look 
up into the blackness that concealed me. 

“ Are Vinton and the others still down- 
stairs?” I asked. 

“Yes. What are you going to do? 

“ I’m coming into the study,” I answered, 
“as soon as I get my breath.” 

For at least a minute I retained my 
cramped position, breathing heavily, and 
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then I began the task of trying to get into 
the study. It involved rising to an erect 
position, with my feet on the edge of the 
flue, and then sliding down into it. I had 
risen and was about to take the plunge 
when a call from Mary halted me. 

“Are you sure there is room enough? ” 
she said. 

“There was room enough in the other 
flue,’ I answered. 

“ But I think this is smaller.” 

I ‘bent my head downward and looked 
into the aperture which slanted away from 
me, and upon the edge of which my feet 
were braced. It certainly did look smaller 
than the opening that led into the fireplace 
on the floor below; in fact, it looked un- 
comfortably small. 

“How wide is it?” I whispered to her. 
“Have you anything to measure with?” 

“Wait; I'll see.” 

She was gone for a little time, and then 
I could see her on the hearth again. Wrig- 
gling her way into the fireplace, so that her 
body cut off the light from below me, I 
could hear her feeling about with her 
hands. Presently she slipped back into the 
room again and then called up: 

“ Eleven inches at the narrowest point. I 
used a tape-measure.” 

My heart sank. I never could make it. 
Against a smooth surface and under less 
cramped conditions I might possibly, by 
violent effort, squeeze my body through an 
eleven-inch aperture; but I knew that I 
could never manage that flue. To slide into 
it, feet first, would simply mean to jam my- 
self fast; I should be like a cork in a bottle, 
and with little prospect that I could ex- 
tricate myself. It was only her forethought 
that saved me from such a disastrous and 
ridiculous predicament. 

“It’s too narrow, isn’t it?” I heard her 
ask, in a guarded voice. 

“ Yes, I’m afraid so.” 

I tried to keep discouragement out of my 
voice, but I doubt if I succeeded very well. 

“ There isn’t any way I could help to 
make the opening bigger?” she asked 
anxiously. 

“It would take hours to get those bricks 
out,” I answered. 

I was dismayed and almost discouraged, 
for now it seemed that all the hardship and 
toil of my sixteen-foot climb had been a 
useless expenditure of time and energy. 
Mary and I were as effectually separated, 
so far as all the assistance I could give her 
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was concerned, as if I had remained in the 
room below. 

“You'll have to go back!” she whis- 
pered. “I’m afraid it’s no use.” 

“Wait!” I said. “Let me think a bit. 
Could you get me a glass of water?’ 

She disappeared from the hearth and was 
soon back again, with a glass in her hand. 
Thrusting her head and shoulders part way 
into the flue, she reached upward into the 
chimney. I stooped, took the glass from 
her, and drank greedily. My throat was 
dry and parched from breathing the soot in 
the chimney, and I was thirsty as a result 
of my exertions. 

“ Are there bars on the windows of your 
room?” I asked, as I handed back the 
glass. 

“Yes; all the windows in the house are 
barred.” 

“The place is a dungeon! ” I exclaimed 
despairingly. 

“It seems so,” her voice answered. “ I’m 
sorry you can't get into the room. I—I’d 
feel a little safer, then. If you were only 
as small as I!” 

“ As small?” I echoed. 
mean?’ 

“Why, I could get through that flue,” 
she replied with a sigh. “I found I could 
do that when I handed you the glass.” 

I felt my blood leap again. 

“You are sure?” I asked eagerly. 

“ Sure,” she answered. 

I turned my head upward. The light I 
had observed when I first looked into the 
chimney was nearer now. I wondered if it 
were possible to— 

Anything was worth trying, no matter 
how desperate. 

“Mary!” I called. 

“Yes?” 

“Ts there a rope in your room?’ 

“T'll see.” 

This time she was gone for two or three 
minutes, while I stood braced in the black 
hollow of the chimney, trving to consider 
calmly a daring scheme. 


“What do you 


’ 


“There are some very strong curtain- 
cords,” I heard her voice. 

“What length? ” 

“Perhaps thirty or forty feet, if they 
were knotted together.” 

“Knot them together,” I commanded, 


“and then pass me one end.” 

She must have been busy at this task 
when I heard her gasp, and then she called 
swiftly: 














“Vinton is coming up-stairs. Be quiet, 


for your life! ” 

An instant later I could hear the door of 
the study unlocked, and then Vinton’s 
voice: 

“Well, have you concluded to get mar- 
ried without a fuss?’ 

Apparently she made no answer, for he 
went on: 

“You may as well. Mansfield isn’t go- 
ing to help you; he can’t.” 

I breathed as softly as I could, and 
prayed that nothing might fall or rattle 
within the chimney. 

“ What are you going to do with him?” 
she asked. 

“ Not entirely decided,” he answered in 
his easy, smooth tone. “It’s my affair, 
anyhow. But he'll stay where he is until 
you’re married, at least. Will you be ready 
in an hour? ” 

I heard her mumble a reply, the words 
of which I could not distinguish. 

“In an hour, then,” he went on. “ I'll 
be back at that time. Do you want any- 
thing in the meanwhile? ” 

“ Please leave me alone,” she said, her 
voice trembling. 

Vinton laughed. 

“ All right; I'll leave you alone for an 
hour. But you’d better fix up a little, if 
you’re going to be a bride. There’s some 
dirt on your hair and face.” 

The soot from the chimney! 
breath. Would Vinton guess? 

“T’ve been poking about among the 
shelves,” I heard her say. 

“Looking for a weapon of defense, per- 
haps. Was that it?” 

“Yes!” she answered defiantly. 

“Well, you won't find one,” he said, 
laughing. “ Au revoir!” 

I heard the door closed and locked, and 
half a minute later she was back at the 
fireplace. 

“That was a close call,” I whispered 
to her. “Do you think Vinton suspected 
anything?” 

“T don’t think so; yet I’m never sure of 
him,” she answered, fear in her voice. “ He 
is uncanny at guessing, sometimes.” 

“ Finish with the rope,” I told her; “ as 
fast as you can!’ 

“What are you going to do?” 

“I'm going to get you out of here.” 

“It’s impossible,” she answered weari- 
ly. “But if you can save yourself, for 
Heaven’s sake do it!” 


I held my 
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“ Listen, Mary,” I commanded. “I said 
I was going to get you out of here, and I 
am. You're not going to marry Vinton, 
and Vinton won't find you here when he 
comes back. But it will take some risky 
work, and you'll have to keep your nerve 
with you. Can you do that?” 

“TI think so.” There was doubt in her 
voice, however; not a doubt of her own 
courage, perhaps, but a misgiving as to my 
ability to get her free. 

“ You'll have to do it,” I said. “ We've 
got an hour to work in, and we ought to be 
able to make it.” 

“ But how are you going to get me out? ” 

“ Through the chimney! ” 

She gasped. 

“You said you could get through that 
flue,” I went on, “and I know you're going 
to do it.” 

“But I can’t climb,” 
lessly. 

“You don’t have to; I'll do the climb- 
ing. Have you finished with knotting those 
cords? ” 

** Almost.” 

“ Tell me,” I said. 
fireplace on the third floor 

“No.” 

So it was a straight, unbroken climb to 
the top! I gritted my teeth at the thought 
of the job. 

“Find me something better than a 
pocket-knife to dig between bricks with,” 
I called. 

“ Will a screw-driver do—or a chisel? ” 

“A chisel. And hurry!” 

A few seconds later she was reaching up 
through the flue again, handing me the im- 
plement. Also she gave me one end of the 
rope she had been knotting together. Her 
fingers were icy cold as they touched mine, 
and for a moment I grasped her hand and 
held it. 

“ Courage, Mary!” I whispered. 

“ Yes—I understand.” 

“ Listen—I’m going the rest of the way 
up to the roof. When I signal you by 
this rope that I’m out, I want you to tie 
it firmly under your arms, and then stand 
as far up in the flue as you can. Leave 
the rest of it to me. Do you understand? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“Tt will be a dirty, uncomfortable trip, 
but you'll have to make the best of it.” 

“I’m not afraid,” she answered quietly. 

I gripped her fingers tightly, and she 
returned the pressure. 


she said hope- 


“Ts there another 


>” 
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“Now I’m going,” I said. “ Wait for 
the signal.” 

“God bless you! ” I heard her whisper. 

I had tied the rope around my waist, so 
that it would trail after me as I climbed, 
and now I began to gouge handholds with 
the chisel. It was an infinitely better tool 
than my pocket-knife. Indeed, it would 
need to be, for more than half of my pain- 
ful journey was still ahead of me. I fig- 
ured there was at least twenty-five feet of 
chimney remaining before I reached the 
top, and I felt like cursing the high ceil- 
ings of the old-fashioned dwelling. 

The chisel made things a little easier for 
me. My progress was no faster, but it was 
more sure. I could dig deeper recesses 
for my hands and feet. The only danger 
now was that the noise of falling plaster 
might attract the attention of Vinton and 
his companions. I tried to drop the 
loosened pieces straight down, so that they 
would not strike the sides of the chimney, 
trusting to the rugs I had placed below to 
deaden the noise of their fall. Several 
times I had to pause for breath, and to al- 
low the clouds of soot to settle. I had 
coughing fits, and finally tied my handker- 
chief across my mouth and nose, as a sort 
of air filter. It helped, but I could not 
keep all of the dry, powdery stuff out of 
my throat. It sifted into my eyes, too, ma- 
king them smart cruelly. 

Little by little I continued my snail-like 
climb. Cutting steps with an ice-ax on 
the slope of some treacherous mountain, I 
thought, must be child’s play to the task I 
was essaying in the blackness of that brick- 
walled funnel. More than once I won- 
dered if my strength would last until I 
reached the top. The fear of exhaustion 
put caution in me. Yet I was also becom- 
ing somewhat accustomed to working thus 
in the dark, and my feet, almost me- 
chanically, found the niches which I had 
cut for them. 

After the sixth or seventh pause for 
breath, I became conscious of a little light 
in the chimney. I looked upward and saw 
that I was within half a dozen feet of the 
top. I also saw something which caused 
me to utter an involuntary exclamation of 
despair. 

The chimney was capped with a slab of 
stone! 

This, of course, was the explanation of 
the reflected, rather than direct, light that 
I had observed when I first peered upward 
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through it. The stone was set upon brick 
piers some ten inches in height, allowing 
perfect freedom of draft, but effectually 
blocking the chimney against the entrance 
or exit of anything so large as a man’s 
body. 

For several minutes I clung to my niches 
between the bricks, staring upward at this 
bar to freedom and wondering if all my 
struggles had been in vain. It was sicken- 
ing to think of such a possibility. 

Having gone thus far, however, there 
was nothing to do bu: complete the re- 
mainder of the journey and examine the 
prisonlike door at the end. So, setting my 
teeth grimly, I resumed my work with the 
chisel and slowly neared the stone cap. 
The light that came through the apertures 
assisted me materially now, and it was not 
many minutes before I could touch the 
stone with my hand. I glanced out through 
one of the little openings between the brick 
piers, and saw that it was nearly dark, 
although the contrast to the utter blackness 
of the chimney was so great as to make 
the light from without seem almost blind- 
ing at first. 

I ran my hand out and felt of the stone 
cap. It was about two inches in thickness, 
as nearly as I could judge; a stone that I 
could easily have lifted if it were lying 
loose on the ground; but whether I could 
do anything with it from my present 
cramped position I did not know. 

The first thing to do was to see whether 
I could loosen it. I dug away quantities 
of mortar at the top of each pier, continu- 
ally testing the stone, with my chisel as a 
lever, until at last I felt it give slightly. 

But I was in no position to exert my 
strength against it, for my footing in the 
chimney was too slight for that. Stooping, 
I began to dig deeper steps in the brick- 
work, a little higher than those in which 
my feet were now placed. This was an 
awkward job, and I was aware of the swift 
passage of valuable time. But the thought 
of Mary in the study below me, waiting 
helplessly and anxiously for the signal I 
had promised, goaded me to work desper, 
ately. 

When I had finished what I thought 
were sufficiently secure steps, I slipped my 
feet into them, raised my body upward, 
bent my head downward, and placed my 
shoulders under the stone cap. I heaved 
cautiously and slowly. The stone moved. 
For an instant I had it clear of the chim- 
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ney, and then I let it settle back on the 
piers again. 

What should I do with it? If I tilted it 
over on the roof, which was some three 
feet below, it might cause a noise that 
would arouse the men below. If I let it 
fall the other way, it might be seen by 
somebody looking out of a side window, al- 
though it would land upon the soft turf of 
the vacant lot at the side of the house and 
make little noise. 

Inasmuch as it was rapidly growing 
dark, I resolved to chance the latter course. 
I put my shoulders to the stone again, lifted 
it clear of the piers, and then with a 
quick motion of my body inclined it to one 
side. For an instant it hung suspended at 
an angle, then slid off and disappeared. A 
second later I heard a soft impact from 
below. 

And then I was out on the roof, drawing 
deep breaths of pure air and exulting in 
what seemed complete freedom after the 
narrow, gloomy prison of the chimney. 

Now for the first time I had a chance to 
examine the rope that Mary had construct- 
ed. The curtain-cords were heavy and 
strong, easily sufficient to bear her weight 
if she had made the knots secure. One of 
these knots was within my reach, and it 
looked to be adequate.to the burden I in- 
tended it to bear. The others were at inter- 
vals down the chimney; I had to take them 
on faith. 

I gave two sharp pulls at the rope. A 
few seconds later there was an answering 
signal. Bending my head over the chim- 
ney, I called as loudly as I dared: 

“Are you ready?” 

“Yes.” The answer came faintly from 
below me. 

“Climb into the flue as far as you can,” 
I called down. “Then I’m going to pull 
you up.” 

“ All ready!” she answered. 

I climbed to the top of the chimney, 
braced my feet on either edge, and heaved 
slowly at the rope. Foot by foot it came 
in to me. This was the easiest part of the 
whole task. The burden of Mary Donald- 
son seemed light, compared to the grinding 
work of the last hour. Once I heard a 
faint call from her, and I stopped and 
listened. 

“Tt’s all right! Go ahead—but hurry.’ 

There was a note of terror in her voice. 
Poor little woman! I could well under- 
stand her sensations, as she hung suspended 
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by that single strand in the pitch-black fun- 
nel below me. 

A minute later I had her where I could 
reach her hands. And then Mary Donald- 
son was out on the roof with me, her hair, 
her face, her clothing grimed with the soot 
of the chimney, just as I was covered with 
it. My arms were around her, supporting 
her, while she clung to me hysterically, 
sobbing and gasping for breath. 

“Score one on Mr. Vinton!” I said, 
patting her soot-smeared head and trying 
to assume a jocular tone. 

“Tt was wonderful,” 
“but oh, so horrible! ” 

I could feel her shudder in my arms. 

“ But it’s only half the job, Mary.” 

“Now what?” she asked, looking up 
at me, and then turning her eyes wonder- 
ingly to the expanse of roof. 

XIV 

“We've got to get down from here 
somehow,” I answered. 

Time was becoming shorter and more 
precious every instant, I fully realized. 
While I had no means of knowing just how 
much remained of the hour’s respite which 
Vinton had granted her, I judgec from the 
rapidly gathering darkness that not much 
was at our disposal. And when the hour 
was up and Vinton entered the empty study, 
I knew there would be swift discovery of 
the route we had taken, and equally swift 
pursuit. 

Mary released herself from my arms, but 
clung tightly to my hand as I made a sur- 
vey of the roof. It was almost flat, of the 
tar-and-pebble variety, and was unbroken 
save for a scuttle. The house, as I have 
described it before, stood isolated, and there 
was absolutely no way to reach the roof of 
any other dwelling. In a solid block of 
buildings, an escape across the housetops 
would have been simple, but there was no 
such refuge here. 

I examined the wooden cover of the 
scuttle, and found that it could be lifted 
from the outside. 

“Shall we try going down through the 
house?” I asked. 

“No! No!” she whispered fearfully. 
“We could never escape! ’ 

“Tf I only had a weapon! ” I said, con- 
templating the puny chisel in my hand. 

With a pistol I would have chanced an 
escape by way of the scuttle, trusting to a 
surprise to enable us to get clear; but with 
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any kind I realized that Mary 
and that the attempt would be 


no arm of 
was right, 
folly. 

I went across the roof to the front of the 
house and looked over. Nothing but the 
barred windows relieved the sheer surface 
of the brick facade. On one side of the 
dwelling there were no windows at all, 
while on the other but three had been let 
through the wall. The rear was similar 
to the front, being broken at regular inter- 
vals with strongly barred gratings. 

I looked at Mary, who stood close at my 
side, and then at the rope, which bound us 
together like a pair of Alpine climbers. 

“Thank goodness for the barred win- 
dows!” I exclaimed. Her puzzled ex- 
pression showed that she did not under- 
stand. “You'll see!” I added, in a burst 
of excitement, as I began to unfasten the 
rope from my waist. 

“T don’t understand,” she said. 

“We can escape by them,” I cried, work- 
ing feverishly at the knots in the rope. 
“Don’t you see? I can let you down to a 
third-floor window, and you can cling to 
the bars, standing on the sill, until I get 
down. Then we can repeat the job to the 
second floor, then to the first; and then 
we’re almost on the ground.” 

“You think we can do it?” she asked 
doubtfully. 

“Easier than the chimney. The only 
question is whether to try the back or the 
front windows.” 

“The back,” she answered decisively. 
“Somebody will be sure to be in the front 
of the house. We should be seen.” 

“Tt’s the back, then.” 

I leaned over the cornice at the rear and 
looked down. There were three windows 
on each floor, arranged with the usual regu- 
larity of these old-style brick dwellings, so 
that each window had its mate directly be- 
low it on the next floor, and so on to the 
bottom. Descent by one series of windows 
was as feasible as by any other, the only 
thing that would dictate a choice being 
some object on the roof to which I could 
attach the rope. 

It was the presence of a heavy iron hook 
almost directly over the center windows that 
compelled their selection. This hook had 
been driven into the cornice for some pur- 
pose about which I did not take the trouble 
to speculate. It was badly rusted, yet 
seemed firm. 

“Here’s where we go down,” I said, 
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“and it must be quick work. You’re not 
afraid?” 

“Not if you tell me it’s all right,” she 
answered. 

“It is,” I said emphatically. 

The rope was still tied under her arms, 
and she stood quietly, awaiting my orders. 
There was something very brave, yet re- 
signed, in the girl’s slender figure. She 
had placed herself absolutely in my hands, 
with full trust. 

“TI shall let you over the edge until your 
feet reach the sill of the window below,” I 
explained. “Then you must hold tight to 
the bars until I get down. Can you do 
that?” 

She nodded. 

“Just have confidence in me,” I added, 
as I made sure the rope was securely fast- 
ened to her. 

“T have,” she said simply. 

A moment later I was lying prone at the 
edge of the roof, with Mary suspended in 
my arms. 

“All ready?” 

“Ready,” she answered. 

There was a pale spot on one of her 
cheeks, which the grime of the chimney had 
missed. An impulse seized me, and I bent 
my head close to hers and kissed the spot. 
She looked at me with her great dark eyes, 
smiled faintly, and murmured: 

“Lower me! I’m not afraid.” 

Then I swung her clear of the cornice 
and began paying out the rope slowly. It 
was but a few seconds’ work, this first stage 
in her descent. I saw her grasp the bars 
at the third-floor window and swing her 
feet in toward the sill. Then she called in 
a low tone: 

“ All right!” 

To reach the sill myself was a somewhat 
different problem. We did not possess rope 
enough for me to make one end fast to the 
hook in the cornice, and our descent, there- 
fore, had to be accomplished by stages. 
Furthermore, while it had been demon- 
strated that the makeshift affair of cur- 
tain-cords would sustain Mary, I was not 
at all sure that it was strong enough to 
carry me. 

I passed the rope over the hook and 
threw the loose end downward. This gave 
me a double thickness as far as the window 
immediately below. After testing the hook 
with my hands, and concluding that it was 
stout enough to bear me, I grasped the 
double thickness of rope, swung myself 
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over the edge, and went down, hand over 
hand, until I found myself on the window- 
sill with Mary, clinging to the bars. 

She smiled and nodded bravely at me as 
I reached her side. I rested there a mo- 
ment, passing an arm outside of her to 
make her more secure, and then began 
hauling in on that section of the rope which 
was attached to her. The free end ascend- 
ed, passed over the hook in the cornice, and 
I caught it as it fell. 

“Now for the next window,” I 
“It’s simply the same thing repeated.” 

It was not so easy for me, however, to 
lower her, because of my restricted position 
on the window-sill. One arm I had to de- 
vote to the job of clinging to the bars. I 
solved the difficulty by passing the rope 
around one of the bars a couple of times, 
which furnished enough resistance to en- 
able me to manage it with one hand. 

Mary swung clear from the sill and re- 
sumed her descent as I paid out the rope 
carefully. I was beginning to gloat over 
the comparative ease of this method of 
escape, when I heard a startled exclamation 
from her. She was swinging opposite the 


said. 


window, less than a foot from the sill, and 
I saw her figure bathed with a yellow light 


which came from within the study. 

“It’s Vinton!” she called to me, in a 
frightened voice. “He’s discovered our 
escape.” 

Here was a situation calculated to cause 
dismay in the heart of any hopeful fugitive. 
I was perched on the sill of a third-story 
window, with a girl swinging below me at 
the end of a rope, and our enemy was al- 
ready on the scent. 

“Does he see you?” I called. 

“Not yet, I think!” she exclaimed, 
grasping at one of the bars of the study 
window and trying to swing herself to one 
side, so that she would be out of his view 
in case he happened to glance toward the 
window. 

“Steady, then!” I commanded. “I’m 
going to lower you all the way to the shed.” 

I let the rope run rapidly for a few feet, 
carrying her past the lighted window, and 
then checked her descent until her feet 
touched the roof of the shed, which joined 
the house just below the first-floor windows. 
This left me about a foot of the rope in 
my hand. 

“Untie yourself, quick!” I called to her. 

It was getting so dark now that I could 
scarcely see her figure below me, but in a 
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moment I felt the rope dangle loosely and 
began to haul in on it. I made the same 
double thickness for myself as on the first 
stage of the journey, by passing the rope 
around one of the steel bars, and then 
started to go down. 

The light was still burning brightly in 
the study as I reached the second-floor win- 
dow, and I wondered if I could get past 
without Vinton seeing me. It would be 
necessary for me to pause on the sill and 
cling there while I freed the rope above me 
and repeated the operation. As my feet 
reached the stone support, I looked into the 
study through the heavy grating. 

Vinton was just rising from his knees in 
front of the fireplace, with an expression of 
rage and cunning on his face that made me 
shudder. Purvis was standing gaping near 
the doorway, and as I paused on the sill 
Lazare came running into the room, evi- 
dently called from below by the alarm. 

“They'll examine the room below next,” 
I muttered to myself. “That will give us 
a little more time!” 

But not even that respite was to be 
granted us. As I worked madly at the 
rope, Lazare’s quick eye, which was sur- 
veying the situation in the room with light- 
ning speed, glanced toward the window and 
caught sight of my figure, illuminated by 
the light from within. I saw him point at 
me and say something. 

Vinton’s eyes followed the direction of 
Lazare’s gesture, and saw me a _ second 
later. Without an instant’s hesitation, and 
with a motion so quick that I could hardly 
follow his hand, he whipped a pistol out 
of the pocket of his coat and fired at me. 
The bullet passed through the glass and 
sung by my ear at a distance of not more 
than three inches. 

Before I could make a move, a second 
shot followed it I think it was closer 
than the first, but the only damage it did 
was to dash a few bits of glass in my face. 
To cling to my window perch while I ad- 
justed the rope was to invite a sure hit from 
my own automatic, for that was the weapon 
in Vinton’s hand. 

“Look out below!” I shouted. 

Then I loosened my hold on the steel 
bars, swung my feet clear of the sill, and 
dropped. As I did so, a third bullet 
passed harmlessly over my head. 

I landed feet first on the roof of the shed, 
which was about fifteen feet below me, sank 
to my knees with the concussion, and rolled 
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over on the slope, toward the edge. Mary 
had stepped swiftly aside as I dropped, 
and now, as she saw me rolling down the 
slanting shed roof, where I would meet 
with another drop into the yard, she threw 
herself upon me and stopped me with less 
than a foot to spare. 

“Hurry!” I cried, struggling up. 

I seized her hand, dragged her to her 
feet, and ran to one end of the shed, where 
we would be clear of the projecting wing of 
the aeroplane below us. Here, in my ex- 
citement, I made a blunder. It was only 
a matter of three or four feet from the 
shed to the top of the brick wall that sur- 
rounded the garden, and from there I could 
have swung Mary to the ground outside, 
and we could have made a run for it. Once 
clear of the premises, I feared nothing from 
Vinton. 

But instead of this easy route to freedom, 
I grabbed Mary and dropped her over the 
edge of the shed into the yard. I realized 
my mistake in an instant, but there was 
nothing to do but follow now, and I joined 
her without hesitation. 

“The rear gate!” I shouted. 

Together we raced down the hundred- 
and-fifty-foot garden in the darkness, Mary 
as fleet of foot as I, for I was still some- 
what jarred as a result of my fall upon the 
shed. I tripped over a coil of clothes-line 
that had been left on the grass and went 
sprawling, so that she was at the gate 
ahead of me, pantingly striving to remove 
the heavy bar that guarded it. 

I lifted the bar out of its sockets and 
tried to open the stout oaken door. It was 
locked ! 

“Ts there a key?” I gasped. 

“In the house,” she answered. 

“Over the wall, then!” 

As I glanced over my shoulder at the 
house, the light was still burning in the 
study, but there was nobody at the win- 
dows. I knew that Vinton and his com- 
panions were on their way to the basement, 
where they could enter the yard from the 
house. It could only be a question of 
seconds. 

Seizing Mary, I hoisted her to my shoul- 
der, and then lifted her upward in both 
arms. Even thus, she could not reach the 
top of the wall. 

I have described it as a ten-foot wall. 
It was—on the outside; but not until now 
did I realize that the garden was a little 
below the level of the adjoining land, so 


that on our side the wall was fully twelve 
feet high. 

“Put your foot on my shoulder; you can 
make it then!” I cried. 

For an instant she struggled to obey, then 
paused, and asked suddenly: 

“But how will you get up?” 

“Never mind me. Do as I say!” 

For answer, she wriggled herself loose 
from my grasp and came down to the 
ground, facing me. 

“If you can’t go, I won’t!” 

She said it quietly enough, but her tone 
was stubborn and final. Without waiting 
to reply, I turned and began running back 
toward the shed. My foot touched the coil 
of clothes-line again, and I stooped and 
picked it up as I ran. 

The door that led from the basement of 
the house into the yard opened inward, and 
as I neared it I could hear them furiously 
working at the heavy bars that fastened it. 
Evidently Vinton had taken the precaution 
to have these put in place for some reason 
or other. The delay gave us a respite. 

I looped two or three thicknesses of the 
rope around the knob of the door, then 
dashed to the nearest window and passed 
the line around one of the bars. 

“Pull on this!” I panted to Mary, who 
reached my side at this instant. 

Together we threw our weight on the 
rope, drawing it taut, and I made it fast 
with hasty knots. As I did so I could 
hear the clatter of the last falling bar on 
the inside, and then the key turned in the 
lock. An instant later there was a strain- 
ing at the rope, followed by a curse from 
within. 

“It won’t hold a minute!” I cried in her 
ear. “Let's try the wall again!” 

“No—not unless you can go too,” she 
answered. 

“Don’t be crazy, Mary!” I said. “ You 
can get help for me, once you get out.” 

She shook her head. The rope was be- 
ginning to stretch ominously under the pull 
from the inside. I judged it was Vinton at 
the knob, he being the strongest man of 
the trio, and the knob on the inside being 
the only fixture that afforded a grip. 

All of the rope had not been used, and 
I ran back to the door and passed two 
more thicknesses around the knob. Some- 
body within heard me fumbling with it, for 
the sound of a shot came instantly, and a 
bullet crashed through one of the panels. 
Then one of the heavy bars came through 




















like a battering-ram. ‘The door would not 
last a minute at this rate. 

It was very dark under the shed, and I 
felt about in vain for a weapon. I could 
find nothing but a few bits of board, which 
would have been as useless as my bare 
hands to cope with the three men who were 
fast demolishing the door. 

“The machine!” called Mary, her lips 
close to my ear. 

For a couple of seconds I hesitated, 
dazed by the idea. 

“Are you game for it?” I cried. 

“For anything!” 

“Tt may mean death.” 

“Better that than—” 

I waited for no more, but grabbed her 
hand and dragged her around to the front 
of the machine, which projected a few feet 
from under the shed. Whether everything 
was clear or not I did not know, and there 
was no time to investigate. One panel was 
evidently completely out of the door, and 
I felt that the only thing that saved us 
from a fusillade was the darkness, in which 
they had not yet located us. 

I thrust Mary up on the lower plane, at 
the left of the driver’s seat, and then 
jumped up beside her. If the aeroplane 
was rigged like a mate to it which I had 
operated, there was a self-starter within 
reach of my hand. I groped for it, found 
it, and turned the switch. 

An answering roar behind me told me 
that the propeller was revolving, and at the 
same instant the machine quivered and 
began to move forward. 

“Hold tight!” I shouted, grasping the 
levers. 

Even above the roar of the now rapidly 
spinning screw I could hear a crash, a 
shout, a swift running of feet, and a volley 
of shots. But Vinton and his companions 
had vanished from my mind. I was facing 
the problem which I doubted even Lazare’s 
ability to perform—that of clearing the rear 
wall of the garden with a sudden ascent. 
For a millionaire’s fortune I could not have 
been hired to attempt it in cold blood, even 
in daylight. And now I had a passenger! 

The aeroplane gathered headway swiftly, 
and was moving at a considerable speed by 
the time it was completely clear of the shed. 
I could see only blackness ahead of me, 
and I did not dare take an inch more of 
run than was needed. 

Clenching my jaws grimly, I gave a sharp 
jerk at the lever in my left hand, and the 
16 
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plane tipped upward at an angle that threw 
me violently against the back of the aviator’s 
seat. We were in the air! 

A second later something ominous and 
black slipped beneath our feet, and we had 
crossed the garden wall. 

XV 

For perhaps a minute I allowed the 
machine to rise steadily at a dangerously 
sharp angle; then I slowly moved the lever 
forward until we were on a_ horizontal 
course. 

Now I ventured a look at Mary. She 
was sitting within two or three feet of me, 
her shadow outlined darkly against the 
sky, one hand clinging to the edge of the 
plane upon which she sat, while with the 
other she grasped an upright that was one 
of the supports of the upper plane. Her 
hair was streaming loose in the gale, which 
was of our own making; her skirt was 
blowing wildly about her feet, which were 
dangling into space. 

“Draw your feet up and lie flat on the 
plane!” I shouted, inclining my head 
toward her and trying to make my voice 
rise above the noise of the roaring screw. 

She heard me, for she obeyed cautiously, 
wrapping the loose folds of her skirt under- 
neath her as she stretched her body prone 
upon the flat surface of the lower wing. 
Now she was lying face downward, her 
hands gripping the edge of the plane, her 
face raised, and her eyes staring in front 
of her. 

I gave my attention again to the opera- 
tion of the machine. As aeroplanes go, it 
was a slow-moving but fairly .safe hack; 
yet we were making at least forty-five miles 
an hour, I judged. Cautiously, in the dark- 
ness, I ran my hands over the mechanism 
within reach of the aviator’s seat. Every- 
thing appeared to be rigged in the standard 
fashion. It was a brief consolation to 
know that we were not aloft in a plane that 
was unfamiliar to me. 

Above us the stars were bright and clear, 
and the slender crescent of a young moon 
was still visible near the horizon. Below, 
the lights of Baltimore flashed beneath us 
at a distance of some three hundred feet. 
I decided to rise a little higher, and put 
at least two hundred feet more between us 
and the earth before I struck a horizontal 
again. Then, for a half minute, I listened 
intently to the engine behind me. It was 
running true and even. 
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My head was beginning to grow cooler, 
and I had an opportunity to think more 
calmly of our extraordinary situation. As 
I have already said, I do not pretend to 
call myself an aviator, save in the sense 
that I had made a number of flights with- 
out breaking any bones, purely for the pur- 
pose of testing an invention. Never in my 
life had I attempted flying in darkness, and 
once I had been badly frightened in a pro- 
tracted search for a safe landing during 
the rapidly growing dusk of a late October 
afternoon. Yet here I was, suspended 
above a city, with only the stars and a faint 
show of moonlight to guide me, save for the 
street-lamps that glowed below—and a girl 
with me! 

I began to nute some things, however, 
with satisfaction. The air was very steady; 
it “felt sound.” There seemed to be an 
utter absence of wind, and I remembered 
that very little had been blowing all day. 
The temperature was quite comfortable, for 
the day had been unusually warm. 

The machine was acting well, too. I 
tried no experiments with it; it was no 
time to be venturesome. Yet as we ran 
on steadily, without pitching or tipping, 
my confidence waxed. 

For ten minutes I took no note of our 
course, but held on until we had passed 
the last suburb, and the infrequency of 
lights below us told me that we had left 
the city behind us. I glanced again at 
Mary. She had edged forward a little, so 
that her chin was extended beyond the 
front of the lower wing, and her eyes were 
staring directly downward. I was afraid 
she would become dizzy, and shouted a 
her to close ‘her eyes. 

Instead, she shook her head, turned her 
face toward me, and—there was still 
enough moonlight for me to be sure of it— 
smiled. Her lips were framing something, 
and I bent my head over as far as I could 
to catch the words. All I could hear was: 

“ And wonderful! ” 

There was a woman for you! Vinton, 
the gloomy house, the terror of the chimney, 
all the mad dashing about the garden like 
a trapped animal, had vanished from her 
mind. She was exulting in a new and 
glorious experience! 

I was thankful that she realized nothing 
of our real danger, but had a mind only 
for the excitement of the adventure and the 
thrill of an exhilarating sensation. For 
myself, I could not dismiss our peril from 


my mind. Even an expert airman in my 
place would not have relished the situation. 
I knew very well that no tanks with which 
this type of machine was equipped would 
hold nearly enough gasoline to carry us on 
until daylight, even if the engine ran true; 
while the hazards of an attempted landing 
in the darkness were too great to be con- 
sidered with equanimity. 

Furthermore, I knew little or nothing 
about the country below us. All that I 
could make out from our present elevation 
—and I did not care to try a closer inspec- 
tion— were occasional farmhouses and 
barns, groves of trees, rolling bits of clear- 
ing, and now and then a low hill. I had 
yet seen no unobstructed field of sufficient 
size or flatness to tempt me to alight; in- 
deed, if we had passed over any I might 
easily have missed it in the gloom. 

It was not until we had been going for 
at least a quarter of an hour, leaving the 
city farther and farther behind us, that I 
suddenly thought of my compass, and then 
I laughed aloud in joy. Here was a test 
to the last point—a real test! The compass 
would guide us. 

There was a small storage - battery at- 
tached to the instrument, with an electric 
bulb for illumination of the dials, although 
I had never needed this artificial light be- 
fore. Now I felt for the switch that closed 
the circuit, and turned it. A glow of white 
light fell upon the top of the compass-case, 
and I bent over the instrument. 

The next instant I could not suppress a 
cry of dismay. Two of the dials were shat- 
tered, and the remaining one, which indi- 
cated only the side drift of the machine, 
was utterly meaningless and useless with- 
out the others. For a moment I imagined 
that Lazare had bungled the job of install- 
ing the instrument, and had wrecked it; 
then I bent closer, and saw what had really 
happened. 

A bullet from either Vinton’s automatic 
or Purvis’s big service pistol, fired wildly 
at us in the dark, had hit the compass-case 
and hopelessly destroyed the recording 
dials. The compass, for all the use it was 
to me now, might as well have been safely 
in storage at Washington. I was aloft in 
the night with nothing but the stars to 
steer by. 

No longer was even the slender crescent 
of the moon visible. A chill of fear came 
over me. What if we were going eastward? 
It would not take many miles of travel in 
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that direction to bring us over the sea. And 
once over the sea — well, that would be 
the end! 

I tilted the elevating rudder and ascend- 
ed for several minutes, trying to locate the 
pointers of the Big Dipper, from which I 
might get a line on the pole-star. But I 
know practically nothing of astronomy, and 
the diamondlike dots in the black sky were 
so multitudinous and confusing that none 
seemed familiar to me. : 

Still climbing, I let my glance sweep the 
horizon, and over my shoulder, at last, I 
caught a glimpse of the moon. I had been 
gradually describing an arc without know- 
ing it. I carefully swung the machine 
about until we were headed directly toward 
the silver crescent. This was at least in 
a general westerly direction, and away from 
the sea. 

I knew the moon would last but a little 
while longer, and I did not care to fly 
higher, so as to keep it for an additional 
time as a guide. So I marked above it, at 
a considerable height in the sky, a very 
bright star, directly to the left of which 
were two others of somewhat lesser bril- 
liance. This group I fixed in my mind as 


marking the west, and I made up my mind 


to keep the machine, at any cost, pointed 
steadily in that direction. 

Now I began to be concerned about our 
elevation, and for the first time remembered 
that there was a barograph attached to the 
compass-box. I twisted the little flexible 
arm that held the electric bulb around, so 
as to illuminate the instrument, and was 
immensely relieved to see that it had 
escaped damage. It recorded an elevation 
of eleven hundred feet, for we had been 
climbing slowly but steadily for some time 
in my hunt for a guiding mark in the sky. 

We were at a considerably greater height 
than I desired, or than was necessary, and 
it was no longer easy to discern anything 
on the dark surface of the earth below us. 
I let the machine dip at a gentle incline 
until the barograph registered an altitude 
of four hundred feet, and then resumed a 
horizontal course, keeping a close eye on 
the instrument. 

Presently we passed over a town that 
seemed to be of considerable size, but I 
could not determine from our general 
course just what place it was. A few 
minutes later we went midway between two 
villages, evidently about two miles apart, 
and then we were above open country 
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again, which fast became more desolate in 
character, until I discerned nothing but 
dark woods. 

Keeping the starry triangle as my guide, 
I let the machine drive onward into the 
warm night, eagerly searching the dim 
earth beneath us for a safe haven. A soft 
touch on my shoulder caused me to turn 
with a sudden start that made the plane 
rock slightly, although with the automatic 
ease of a bird it immediately returned to 
an even keel. Mary had risen to her knees, 
and had her lips close to my ear. 

“Where are we going?” she shouted. 

“ Westward,” I answered, my eyes again 
fixed on the goal in the sky. 

“ By your compass? ” 

I shook my head; it was useless to tell 
her we were as good as lost in the air. But 
she persisted. 

* Doesn't it work? ” 

“Hit by a bullet!” 
“Lie down!’ 

“ How far shall we fly?” 

There was a question utterly beyond my 
ability to answer. It depended upon the 
quantity of gasoline Lazare had put into 
the tanks, upon the reliability of the motor, 
upon our freedom from any of the hundred 
or more mishaps that may befall the aviator. 
Ordinarily we might be good for four hours 
of flight, but I had no intention of remain- 
ing aloft a minute longer than was neces- 
Sary to discover favorable ground be- 
neath us. 

Presently she called in my ear again: 

“There is something damp on the plane, 
right near where I am kneeling. It looks 
like a pool of water.” 

An instant later she raised her fingers 
to her face, and then put her hand close to 
my nose. 

Gasoline! 

The discovery startled me so much that 
had the air been tumultuous, instead of 
still and steady, I believe I should have 
upset the plane then and there. One of 
the tanks was leaking, and perhaps both! 
Our fuel was disappearing; I could not tell 
how rapidly. 

“Tank leaking!” I shouted at 
“See if you can find it.” 

I removed one hand long enough from 
the levers to indicate the twin tanks, and 
then bent my eyes downward. We were 
still passing over what seemed to be an 
unbroken forest, although the darkness 
doubtless aided in the illusion. 


I shouted at her. 


her. 
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Two or three times I glanced back at 
her. She was on her knees, groping with 
her hands over the exterior of the tanks 
that held our precious power - supply. 


Presently she edged her way to my side 
again and cried, her voice raised shrill 
above the noise of the engine: 

Stopped it with my hand- 


“T found it! 
kerchief.” 

“Only one tank?” I shouted. 

“Only one,” she answered. 
little round hole.” 

I understood then. The plane had been 
struck by more than one bullet. Not only 
was my compass wrecked, but the marks- 
manship of either Vinton or Purvis had 
robbed us of fuel, too; how much, only time 
could tell. Not until then did I begin to 
realize what a marvel it was that neither 
of us had been hit, and that neither the en- 
gine nor the screw had been damaged. 

More vigilantly than ever now I kept a 
watch below for clear spaces. The reduc- 
tion of our cruising radius might prove the 
gravest sort of a calamity, if the character 
of the country over which we were passing 
should continue unfavorable. I did not 
care to alarm the girl by telling her my 
fears, although I have not the least doubt 
that she divined the situation without any 
explanation from me. She resumed her 
prone position on the plane and turned her 
eyes downward again. 

Presently I heard her cry out again. As 
I looked at her, she was pointing below us. 
I craned my head forward and followed the 
direction of her finger. The outlines of 
the earth had completely disappeared. All 
I could see was something that seemed to 
match the sky above, save for the fact that 
there were no stars in it. 

It was impossible that we had risen far 
without my knowledge; at any rate, so far 
as to lose the outlines of things below us. 
I turned and consulted the barograph. It 
registered only four hundred and fifty 
feet. 

Again I looked down between my knees. 
Still the same smooth, opaque surface. 
Could it be water? I could think of no 
such extensive sheet so near Baltimore, to 
the west; whatever this was, it seemed to 
spread out below us as far as the eye could 
reach in the darkness. 

Puzzled, I allowed the machine to dip 
gradually, keeping my eyes alternately 
upon the barograph, which recorded our 
varying altitudes, and upon the curious 
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phenomena below. Four hundred, three 
hundred and fifty, three hundred feet. 
Still there was no sign of earth. 

I slid down to the two-hundred-and- 
fifty-foot level, but could not see a single 
landmark. Then I glanced upward again 
to mark my guiding stars, and failed to find 
them. More than that, every star seemed 
to have vanished from the sky! 

I became conscious of a damp coolness 
on my cheek and the first sensation of chill 
through my thin coat. Then I understood. 
We were in a fog! 

The barograph was reading only two 
hundred feet now. I altered the position 
of the elevating planes and ascended rapid- 
ly. At three hundred fe2t I could discern 
faint white dots about us; at three hundred 
and fifty we were out in the clear sky 
again, and my triangle of stars was visible 
ahead of me. 

I kept on to the four-hundred-foot level, 
and then let the machine drive ahead on an 
even keel. Below us the earth was still in- 
visible, completely covered by a thick layer 
of night fog. 

Fine business for an amateur aviator! 
Night, a fog, unknown country beneath, a 
doubtful gasoline supply—and no compass! 

Involuntarily, I looked at Mary. She 
chanced to glance up at the same instant, 
and gave me a swift nod, as if she compre- 
hended the whole situation; yet there did 
not seem to be the least trace of fear in her. 
Should I tell her the true state of affairs? 
I doubted if there was need to. She seemed 
to understand. A moment later I knew she 
did, for she half rose from her place and 
called to me: 

“Anything is better than Vinton!” 

Thank God, she was brave about it! 
Although I had little time for anything save 
the operation of the machine, I none the 
less felt that at last I was obtaining a true 
glimpse of the woman’s real spirit. It re- 
mained unbroken, despite the sinister, re- 
lentless attack upon it by the tall man who 
seemed to be our evil genius. 

Westward we flew at four hundred feet, 
the same even, unbroken layer of fog be- 
neath us. It seemed as if the whole earth 
was plastered with it. We might have 
passed villages, even cities, but they were 
invisible. The air was perfectly clear at 
our elevation; there was not the slightest 
dimming of the stars; but below, the screen 
of mist was as impenetrable to the eye as 
the steel armor of a battle-ship. I dared 
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not attempt a landing in it; what sort of 
earth surface it concealed was beyond even 
a guess. 

And yet at any time I might have to 
land, from sheer exhaustion of power to 
keep us aloft. Four hundred feet beneath 
us was solid earth, yet we might not touch 
it. Fog was a contingency against which 
even my compass would not have availed, 
so far as the selection of a landing-spot 
was involved. We had escaped Vinton— 
for what? 

For half an hour at the least we flew 
above the crest of the fog. Sometimes it 
thinned out, so that it seemed far below 
us, even at our comparatively moderate 
elevation; at other times it piled up in 
ridges, into the tops of which we plunged, 
forcing me to rise in order to regain a 
vision of my starry guides. Once we were 
carried to six hundred feet to escape it; at 
another time I let the plane slide down to 
the two-hundred-foot level and was still 
above the bank of mist. 

Not a light shone up from below. Once, 
when we were at a low level, both of us 
distinctly heard the clanging of a bell. It 
sounded like the gong of a motorman, but 
it soon faded away, and all was silence 


again, save for the incessant roaring of the 


great wooden screw behind us. And the 
mockery of it all was the brilliantly clear 
sky overhead. 

We had been voyaging above the fog for 
an hour, and I estimated that we had been 
in the air for at least half as long again. 
Baltimore must be seventy or eighty miles 
to the eastward of us, and I began to won- 
der vaguely just where we were. For the 
life of me I could recaH nothing of my 
geography. 

The air was getting cooler, and the rapid 
pace at which we were passing through it 
was chilling me. I felt pity for Mary, who 
was without even a coat, and would gladly 
have given her my own if I had dared to 
remove my hands from the levers long 
enough to accomplish its removal. She 
gave no sign of suffering, however, but lay 
motionless upon the lower wing, her hands 
tightly gripping the forward edge, and her 
eyes bent steadily downward. 

Then my ear caught an ominous sound. 
The engine skipped an explosion. I lis- 
tened intently for perhaps a quarter of a 
minute. Then it skipped three beats in 
rapid succession. I knew what that meant. 
We were running on the dregs of the 


gasoline-tanks. Our flight would soon be 
over. Where and how would it end? 

Mary’s quick ear soon noted the uneven 
explosions, and she rose to a kneeling 
posture, steadying herself against one of the 
uprights, and bending her face toward me 
until I could see the look of inquiry in her 
eyes. The beats of the engine were steadily 
growing more intermittent. 

“We must land!” I called to her. 

She nodded understandingly. 

“Don’t be afraid,” I added, yet my heart 
was in my mouth as I said the words, for 
I believed that nothing but death lay be- 
low us. 

She smiled at me! 

Bending to my right I saw that the 
barograph registered three hundred feet 
and a trifle more. The engine was now 
spluttering and coughing asthmatically, the 
screw had begun to slow down, and we 
were losing headway. It was a matter of 
seconds now, not of minutes. If we were 
not to fall like a stone, it was imperative 
to glide earthward—into the fog. 

I set my jaw grimly and moved the 
levers, just as the engine gave a final snort 
and stopped dead. It was volplane or fall. 
The end, in either case, would probably be 
the same; but I took the last desperate 
chance there was left, and tipped the ma- 
chine downward at as gentle an angle as I 
dared, so that we should not lose steerage- 
way or the sustaining rush of the air. 

The next instant we were speeding down- 
ward through the fog. The cool, wet texture 
of it was like a shroud of death. The 
particles of moisture beat against my face 
like fine rain. 

“Lie down and hold tight!” I shouted. 

Mary obeyed me without a word. 

I bent my head forward to catch the 
first sight of earth. As I did so, long, 
black tentacles stretched up toward us 
through the gray mist, like the arms of 
some gigantic squid. Then the plane 
brushed like a whirlwind through the upper 
branches of a tree. It staggered sicken- 
ingly for an instant, leaped clear of the 
limbs, and shot out into the fog again. 

Another second, and the mist gave way 
to blackness. I tugged at the elevating 
rudder sharply as we hit the earth with an 
impact that caused one of the rubber tires 
on the wheels beneath the plane to explode 
like a pistol-shot. We plunged forward 
with a bound that must have carried us 
fifty feet before we touched again. 
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Then, just as we started another mad 
leap, a dark object seemed to rise in front 
of us. The plane stopped with a splinter- 
ing crash, and I was flung headlong from 
my seat. 
XVI 

WHEN I began to take vague notice of 
my surroundings, my head was lying upon 
something soft. Everything was dark 
above me. I stretched out a hand and 
touched wet earth. For a minute I lay still, 
trying to understand, but my brain was dull 
and numbed. Then I tried to sit up. 

A hand pressed me down again. I 
puzzled over that for a while; then a 
thought entered my brain like a shock. 
Vinton had me! I was a prisoner again! 

With a hoarse cry, I struggled to free 
myself; but still the restraining hand 
pressed me back. 

“Wait a little,” said a gentle, low-toned 
voice. 

“Mary!” I gasped. 


“Yes, it's Mary. Keep quiet, please— 


just for a little while.” 
I sighed contentedly, and my head fell 
Presently I started 


back in her lap again. 
violently. 

“Vinton!” I 
Vinton?” 

“Miles and miles away,” she said sooth- 
ingly. “Don’t you remember?” 

Her cool hand was on my forehead, and 
I lay still for another interval, with an al- 
most luxurious feeling of languor. 

“What's my name?” I asked 
placently. 

“ Mansfield — Daniel 
answered. “The aeroplane 
ber that?” 

For an instant it seemed as if she were 
talking of a third person when she spoke of 
Daniel Mansfield; but at the mention of 
the aeroplane memory surged over me. I 
struggled to a sitting posture. 

“You're not hurt?” I exclaimed. 

“T don’t seem to be,” she answered. 
“T’ve been sitting here at least ten 
minutes.” 

“Tt knocked me out, I guess—that land- 
ing,” I said, a little ashamed that I had 
proved the weaker, yet overjoyed to find 
that Mary had come out of the accident un- 
harmed. “We hit something, didn’t we?” 

“A snake fence,” she replied. “I 
stopped with the machine, but you went 
over it.” 


exclaimed. “ Where's 


com- 


Mansfield,” she 
you remem- 
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“And where are we?” 

“We're sitting in the middle of a road 
just now, where you landed. I climbed 
over the fence and found you. I—I thought 
you were dead, at first.” 

There was a catch in her voice as she 
said this. 

“T’m a long way from dead,” I assured 
her, reaching out and stroking one of her 
hands. “It was very good of you, Mary. 
Now I’m going to see what it feels like to 
stand up.” 

I rose somewhat shakily to my feet, 
swayed for an instant, then got a grip on 
myself. My legs seemd to be all right, but 
there was a dull ache in my side, and my 
head was dizzy. Mary still sat in the road, 
looking up at me in the dim light. The 
fog through which we had descended still 
hung low on the earth. 

“Is—is there anything the matter with 
your arm—your left arm?” she inquired 
suddenly, rising from her place and step- 
ping close to me. 

I looked down at the arm in question, 
and saw that it was hanging in a curiously 
limp fashion at my side. Cautiously I felt 
of it. 

“It’s broken—above the elbow,” I said, 
after an examination. “But it doesn’t 
hurt. I can’t feel it at all.” 

She uttered a quick exclamation of 
anxiety. 

“We must get help right away,” she ex- 
claimed. “ You'll need a doctor.” 

“But how about you?” I asked anx- 
iously. 

“It’s curious, but I seem to be all right, 
except for a shaking up.” She stretched 
her arms above her head, moved them 
slowly down to her sides, then stepped two 
or three paces away from me and back 
again. “Yes; I think I’m all right,” she 
added judicially. “But you’re not. Come 
—if you think you can walk.” 

“Come where?” 

“ Anywhere—along the road, I suppose,” 
she answered. “We can’t stay here.” 

“T want to have a look at the machine 
first,” I told her. “Which way is it?” 

“Over there,” she answered, pointing 
behind me. “But you’re not fit to do any- 
thing. Don’t bother with it.” 

I walked across the road until I came 
to a heap of wreckage. In the darkness I 
could not tell which was machine and 
which was fence, so inextricably did they 
seem to be entangled. For a moment I 
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surveyed the litter, then turned back to her 
and said: 

“Let’s go, then. Which way? 

“T don’t know that it makes any differ- 
ence,” she answered; “but in one direction 
it seems to be down-hill. That ought to be 
easier.” 

“We'll try it 
then,” I agreed. 

I linked my good arm in one of hers, and 
together we started slowly down the road. 
It was a fairly good country thoroughfare; 
so good, in fact, that I felt we could not 
be at any great distance from dwellings. 
The fog was still dense, and the night air 
was now decidedly sharp. I could feel 
Mary shivering in her thin blue dress. 

“Take my .coat,” I said, stopping and 
beginning to remove it. 

She protested earnestly, saying that I 
must not allow my broken arm to become 
chilled; but I would not listen to her, and 
finally forced her to place the garment 
across her shoulders. For several minutes 
we went along slowly, descending a gentle 
slope in the road until we reached a stretch 
of level going. Now and then we came to 
turns, but there was no sign of life any- 
where. Once or twice we stopped and 
listened, but could hear nothing. 

“It can’t be very far to somewhere,” I 
said reassuringly. 

“I’m sure it 
“Does your arm hurt badly? 

It had not yet begun to pain me, being 
still numb with the shock that had broken 
it. As it swung loosely at my side, I could 
not feel that there was any arm there at 
all. 

“Feel in my coat-pocket and see if I 
have a cigarette and matches,” I said. 

She fumbled for a minute, found what I 
asked for, and then laughed curiously. 

“There’s something else in there,” she 
remarked. “The phonograph cylinder that 
I used for a weight in the chimney.” 

“TI stuck it in my pocket, I don’t know 
why,” I explained. “Is it broken?” 

“Tt doesn’t seem to be,” she answered, 
as she took a cigarette out of the box for 
me and lit a match. 

The tiny light flamed redly for an in- 
stant, and we both burst out laughing. 
Mary’s hair was flowing about her shoul- 
ders in wild abandon, her face was mottled 
with smears of chimney soot, her dress was 
grimed and torn. My own appearance 
must have matched hers to perfection. 


” 


down-hill for a _ while, 


can’t,” she answered. 
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“A pair of scarecrows!” I exclaimed. 
“The fog didn’t seem to wash off much of 
the make-up.” 

“You have a cut on your forehead,” she 
said, with sudden seriousness. “Let me 
tie it up. Have you a handkerchief?” 

I found one and bent my head down to 
her, while she fashioned a bandage out of it. 

“We're lucky people,” I observed, as we 
started along the road again arm in arm. 
“What did you think as we dived down 
into that fog?” 

“What did you think?” she parried. 

“T thought it was good-by,” I answered 
frankly. 

* “So did I,” she answered in a low voice. 
“But it was better—far better—than—” 

Her voice broke off suddenly and I 
could feel her tremble. 

“We'll not become reminiscent,” I said 
abruptly. “Not so recently reminiscent, 
anvhow. I think we had better talk about 
other things.” 

“For instance?” 

“Oh, anything—Balboa.” 

I heard her laugh softly. 

“Do you remember the 
asked. 

“No; do you?’ 

“September 25, 1513.” 

“T can’t dispute it,” I said. 


’ 


date?”. she 


, 


“T’m hazy; 
but I’ve still got that dime I won.” 


“Really? The same dime?” 

“Tt’s in a special pocket. I’m never go- 
ing to spend it. It’s a nucleus.” 

“A nucleus? For what?” 

“Who knows?” I answered, tightening 
my grip on her arm. 

“I’m sure I don’t,” she said. 

This sort of talk, of course, was all by 
way of trying to deceive ourselves; it did 
not interpret what was really in our minds. 
It was just trivial bravado, to show each 
other that we were light-hearted and un- 
concerned over our mishaps; although I 
know full well it was too shallow to mis- 
lead either of us. 

Even in the face of death, people will 
joke. We were in no such strait as that, 
yet there was the same unreality in the 
things we were saying to each other. That 
Mary and I both understood the situation 
there was not the least doubt. In our hearts 
we were serious and thoughtful; but our 
lips were framing light phrases, each try- 
ing to sustain the courage of the other in 
this make-believe fashion. 

“TI think we’ve made a record for night 
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flights,” I said, as we plodded on slowly in 
the darkness. 

“TI should hope so,” she answered 
earnestly. “But, oh, Mr. Mansfield, 
wasn’t it glorious up there among the 
stars?” 

“ Glorious? 
up—Mary!” 

“ And so exciting when we came down— 
Mr. Mansfield |” 

“ And thrilling, when we hit—Mary!” 

I could hear her laughing as she looked 
up at me. 

“But, Mr. Mansfield-—” 

“See here,” I interrupted, “we're at 
cross-purposes. We don’t seem to be work- 
ing on the same job. Now, you're either 
Miss Donaldson or you’re Mary; I’m either 
Mr. Mansfield or I'm Dan. Somehow, I 
got the idea you were Mary. If you're 
Mary, then I’m not Mr. Mansfield. Now, 
what are you?” 

“Why, I guess I’m Mary,” she said. “I 
seem to have been—for some time.” 

“Then what am I?” 

“Daniel Vasco Nuftez Balboa 
field,” she repeated glibly. 

“Which, in its short form, is—” 

“Dan, I suppose,” she said meekly. 

“You shouldn’t be so stubborn about 
some things,” I grumbled. “ You've called 
me so many names, you know.” 

“Now who’s reminiscing?” 

“I’m guilty,” I answered contritely. “I 
forgot. Everything’s present and future, 
from now on.” 

It was just more of the same sort of talk, 
all for the purpose of making light of our 
troubles. 

Yet, when we had walked for what 
seemed half an hour along that aimless, 
fog-bound road, without passing a single 
human being, or even a light by the way- 
side, or hearing a sound that would guide 
us to fellow beings, I began to think we 
should soon tire of the jesting. Mary was 
still shivering from the cold, and I could 
tell from the reluctance of her footsteps 
that she was getting weary. My arm was 
beginning to awaken to sensations. A dull 
pain above the elbow, extending to the 
shoulder, warned me that the stunned 
nerves were rousing themselves, and that I 
might soon expect real suffering unless I 
had prompt attention. 

I never traveled a road that seemed to 
lead so persistently nowhere. There was 
little to complain of in the grades, for most 
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of them were too gentle to be of much ac- 
count, even to the weary; but it turned and 
twisted in an exasperating manner, as if it 
had no purpose or destination. Everything 
was still silent about us, while the fog- 
shroud hung close and dense. 

Once we sat down to rest for a few mo- 
ments on a large boulder at the roadside, 
but it was too chilly to remain inactive 
long. 

“T feel almost sleepy,’ 
we resumed our journey. 

“I’m hungry,” I added. “And thirsty. 
And in a hurry to get somewhere.” 

“Your arm!” she cried, with quick in- 
tuition. “Has it begun to pain—Dan?” 

“TI didn’t mean that,” I answered un- 
truthfully. “But I’m afraid you're getting 
tired, Mary.” 

“T’ll try to walk faster,” she said stoutly, 
quickening her pace; but I could feel that 
it cost her an effort to do so. 

And then we came to a forking of roads. 

“Which way?” I asked uncertainly. 

“Listen!” she commanded. 

Both of us stood silent for half a min- 
ute, and then, very faintly, came a sound 
of music. It seemed ever so far away; the 
mere thought of walking to it repelled me. 

“It’s over that way,” she said, pointing 
toward the right. 

“Then we'll take the right fork,” I an- 
swered. “Come on!” 

We stumbled along the new pathway, 
and soon something that seemed tall and 
dark and colossal loomed on either side of 
the road. 

“Looks like a private gate,” I muttered. 
“We must be getting somewhere.” 

We passed the portals, and now the road, 
because of interlocked branches of trees 
overhead, became almost invisible in the 
fog and darkness. Two or three times we 
strayed from it, finding ourselves on heavy, 
damp grass. The sounds of music became 
more distinct. 

“Tt’s somebody’s estate,” said Mary, 
clinging to my arm and dragging her feet 
slowly. “Suppose there are dogs!” 

“T’d hug them!” I answered. “ Dogs, 
men, or anything. Let’s find somebody.” 

Still, there was nothing visible as we 
staggered onward. Mary was becoming 
more limp at every step; although she had 
sustained no real injury from our abrupt 
descent the shock was now beginning to 
assert itself in reaction. I slipped my right 
arm about her waist and half carried her. 


? 


she confided, as 
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The ache in my side seemed to have dis- 
appeared, but my broken arm was throb- 
bing, and its every movement was trans- 
lated into acute pain. 

Then the music ceased, and in its stead 
came a sound of laughter, as if many voices 
were blended in the mirth. 

“Tt can’t be far,” I said to her. 
up a little longer.” 

“T will,” she answered bravely; but her 
figure sagged against me as she spoke the 
words. 

“A light!” 
“See it?” 

She nodded wearily, without speaking, 
and scarcely looking up. 

It did not seem like a single light, but 
filtered through the fog in a glow. ‘The 
laughter was distinct now; there was a 
babel of voices. Then the road we traveled 
began to curve sharply toward the glow. 

Under a great porte-cochére we paused 
for a moment, looking up at a snow-white 
mansion. Floods of yellow light streamed 
from its windows; the great doors in front 
were thrown wide; there seemed to be a 
radiation of warmth and high spirits from 
within. And still the chorus of laughter 
was uplifted. 

“Tt’s—it’s almost like the White House! ” 
I exclaimed stupidly. 

“Tt can’t be,” she answered, 
against me heavily. “ But even if it was?’ 

“We'll go in,” I declared, tightening my 
grip on her and half lifting her up the steps 
that led to a broad porch. 

As we approached the open doors, a 
grotesque figure darted out and almost ran 
into us. We drew back with an involun- 
tary start. The thing was a circus clown— 
chalked face, fool’s cap, Elizabethan ruff, 
absurdly loose jacket and _pantaloons. 
Crescents were painted upon his cheeks; 
there was a ridiculous black dot on the end 
of his nose. 

He stared at us for an instant, then 
wheeled with a shout, and bounded back 
into the brightly lighted hall. 

“Here at last!” I heard him cry at the 
top of a shrill voice. “The pair of them. 
And, oh, what a sight!” 

Mary and I crossed the threshold and 
entered the house. There was a smooth, 
waxed floor under our feet, and I remem- 
ber recovering my balance with difficulty 
as I slipped. The next moment we were 
surrounded by a crowding mob of extraor- 
dinary-looking beings. 


“ Keep 


I cried a moment later. 


leaning 


> 
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There was a second of silence, and then 
I heard a woman’s voice from somewhere 
in the crowd cry: 

“Perfect! Perfect! But what are they?” 

In front of us stood an aged man in a 
long, flowing robe, with a scythe in his 
hand and an amazingly large hour-glass 
stuck under his arm. To his left was the 
most disreputable tramp I ever laid eyes 
upon, with reddened eyes, a dirty slouch- 
hat upon his head, and a tin can dangling 
from a string he held in his hand. 

Next was a dainty little yellow-haired 
woman, who looked like Columbine. Back 
in the ranks I could see a devil, dressed all 
in red, with a sinister goatee and mustache. 
At the right of the old man with the scythe 
stood a shepherdess, then a gorgeous bru- 
nette with a tambourine and a brilliant red 
and yellow gown that reached only to her 
knees, then a stately lady with powdered 
hair and a couple of black patches upon 
her cheek. And after that, mixed in a mad 
confusion, were soldiers, and admirals, and 
milkmaids, and ambassadors, and Indian 
princes, and chorus-girls, and monks, and 
suffragettes —every incongruous creature 
that might be grouped together from the 
ends of the earth. 

“Must we guess?” called a voice. 

“What a wonderful make-up!” I heard 
somebody whisper. 

The hall in which we stood was of the 
old colonial type. A wide staircase ascend- 
ed in the middle of it. From either side 
of it extended great rooms that were a blaze 
of light. 

I stared at the array of figures in front 
of me, and then down at Mary. My arm 
was still around her, and she was shrinking 
close to me, one hand clutching at my 
sleeve. Her eves were wide with wonder. 

“Such a pose!” cried the tramp, bang- 
ing his tin can noisily on the floor. “ Great! 
Great!” 

“In 
prince. 

The motley crowd closed upon us, and 
we were carried along like chips on a 
swiftly flowing tide. Somebody grabbed my 
broken arm roughly, and I cried out with 
pain, but none seemed to heed me. On 
into a big room we were swept, across its 
glossy floor, and upon a dais that was 
canopied with flowers. Then the crowd 
fell away from us again. 

“Announce vourselves!” cried a 
coated soldier in stentorian voice. 


with them!” shouted a turbaned 


red- 
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All I could do was to look down at Mary, 
who was clinging to me, her face half hid- 
den against my shirt. 

“Announce! Announce!” came a chorus. 
“You must announce!” 

My eye roved over the crowd, but my 
throat seemed to be paralyzed. 

“Tt’s the rule,” said the old man with 
the scythe, waving it at me. “Everybody 
has announced. ‘Tell us what you are.” 

“For Heaven’s sake, what are we— 
where are we?” I whispered to Mary, 
bending my head toward her. 

“Shipwrecked couple!” called a chorus- 
girl in blue and white. “A hero and his 
fair bride, just off a desert isle!” 

“Nonsense!” retorted an admiral. “The 
hero isn’t barefooted.” 

“The downtrod! The Poverty Hollow 
delegation!” proclaimed a cowled monk. 
“Three cheers for poverty!” 

“Railroad wreck!” 

“Bargain-day victims! ” 

“ Explosion !” 

“ Adam and Eve kicked out of a modern 
paradise! ” 

“ Automobile joy-riders!’ 

The din was bewildering. The red devil 
and the brunette with the tambourine start- 
ed a wild dance in an open space just in 
front of the dais. A king’s fool shook his 
bells under our noses and grimaced. Off at 
the other end of the room the music started 
playing. 

“I knew Forshew and his wife were 
planning some stunt—but what are they?” 
whispered a voice close to me. 

“That isn’t Billy Forshew.” 

“Sure it is; it must be! 
blacked up.” 

“But look at his wife! She’s a sight!” 

Then a girl, slender and delicate, edged 
her way through the crowd and _ stood 
staring up at us from under a big Gains- 
borough hat. She turned and whispered 
something to a young man at her elbow, 
and both stared at us fixedly. Finally he 
stepped close to us. 

“This is Forshew, isn’t it?” 
politely. 

“Tt’s not,” I answered, finding my voice 
at last. 

A hush had come over the crowd, the 
music stopped, and the devil and the dan- 
cing-girl came to a pause. 

“Who are you, then?” 
puzzled tone. 

“My name is Mansfield.” 


, 


He’s just 


he asked 


he asked in a 
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“ Mansfield?” 
understand. 

“Certainly; Mansfield. And this—” 

“I don’t quite understand yet,” he con- 
tinued politely. “We expected a Mr. For- 
shew and his wife.” 

“We're just two people looking for some 
help,” I blurted angrily. 

“Help! Help! They’re 
Help!” cried the king’s fool. 
Help? Fetch out Help? 
Help?” 

The young man who stood before us 
silenced him with a gesture. 

“We've had an accident,” I went on im- 
patiently. “This lady is exhausted.” 

“An accident?” 

“An aeroplane accident.” 

The young man fell back a pace and re- 
garded me with incredulous eyes. I could 
feel Mary leaning against me heavily. 

My interlocutor turned to the girl in the 
Gainsborough hat and whispered to her 
again. She seemed to be bewildered. 

“Aviator from Mars! A Martian and a 
Martianette!” cackled a gray-whiskered 
ambassador. 

At that moment a tall, elderly gentleman 
of distinguished appearance, attired in 
conventional evening dress, pushed his way 
through the crowd. The girl in the Gains- 
borough turned to him and said something. 

“For Heaven’s sake,” I cried, advancing 
down the two steps that led to the main 
floor, half carrying Mary in my arm, 
“don’t mistake this for any masquerade! 
This lady and I have had an accident. We 
wandered in here, expecting to find some- 
body who might help us. If we can’t get 
assistance here, will you kindly tell us 
where to go?” 

The old gentleman raised his hand im- 
peratively, and the crowd became silent 
again. Mary swayed against me and be- 
gan to slip from my grasp. My arm was 
aching horribly. 

The Gainsborough girl ran forward, put 
her arms about the helpless figure, and 
supported Mary with surprising strength. 
Then a monk seized her in his arms and 
lifted her as if she was a child. The young 
man who had interrogated me and one of 
the Oriental princes grabbed me on either 
side, for I had begun to stagger drunkenly. 

“Up-stairs, at once!” commanded the 
old gentleman quietly. “Fetch the brandy, 
Harry. Call Dr. Graham; he’s somewhere 
about. Don’t crowd around, please!” 


He did not seem to 


looking for 
“ Where’s 


Who’s playing 
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He made a passage through the staring 
throng of masqueraders, and we went out 
of the big room. 

XVII 

THE room in which I lay, blinking at 
the morning sunlight, was the pleasantest 
place imaginable. There was nothing 
cramped or ungenerous about it. The win- 
dows were wide and high; the four-poster 
in which I lay was gigantic. Everything 
was white and clean and restful. I felt 
strangely comfortable. 

They had taken me in here the night be- 
fore, the Oriental prince and the young 
man who could not understand, and be- 
tween them had managed to undress me 
and put me to bed. It was the prince who 
discovered that I had a broken arm. They 
told me that Dr. Graham would be in 
presently. It may have been Dr. Graham 
that came in, but he was dressed like a 
“Pinafore” sailor. None the less, he had 


a surgical kit with him. 

“How’s Mary?” I had demanded of 
him even before he was introduced. 

“The young lady? 
be all right after a good rest. 
up. Let’s see the arm.” 


Oh, she’s going to 
Just shaken 
“You’re sure about her?” 

“Sure. Hello! A nice, simple fracture. 
Hurts, does it? We'll shoot a little hop into 
it first,” he said easily. “Ho, you prince- 
ling! Bring a bunch of hot water here.” 

I was getting drowsy before he had fin- 
ished with the splints, but I still had Mary 
in my mind. 

“Go back to her at once!” I commanded. 

“ All right,” said the man in the sailor 
clothes, with a laugh. 

“Tell her I’m all right.” 

“Oh, she knows that. I’ve already sent 
word to her. Hold still with that arm a 
minute!” 

“Tell her I asked,” I went on sleepily. 
“And then come back and—” 

“Say, do you think all I’ve got to do is 
to run back and forth from one room to the 
other, telling each of you that the other is 
all right? She’s asked me ten times al- 
ready, and I’ve told her.” The doctor was 
grinning cheerfully. “Told her nine times 
before I even looked at you. She seems to 
have a mania for reiterated information.” 

I smiled foolishly and tried to keep my 
eyes open. 

“Thinks you’re some wonder, too,” he 
added, as he applied the finishing touches 
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“Keeps on telling that aero- 
I suppose you want to tell it, 
too. Don’t! It'll land you in the nut col- 
lege if you keep on repeating it. Say, I 
guess that aeroplane was an automobile, 
wasn’t it?” 

“No, it wasn’t,” I answered resentfully. 
“Go and see for yourself. And tell 
Mary—” 

“T’m going to tell all the rest of it to 
Sweeney,” said the doctor, as he pulled the 
covers up over me. “ You for the hay, now. 
And if that stuff I gave you doesn’t put you 
to sleep, I’m coming in to chloroform you. 
Good night!” 

“But don’t forget to tell 

I heard him laugh again as he went out 
the door, his ridiculous sailor trousers flap- 
ping about his ankles. Then I think I 
must have fallen asleep instantly. 

Now, as I lay there looking at the sun- 
light that streaked in through the flowered 
curtains, it seemed as if all of it must have 
been a dream. Only when I attempted to 
move my arm, and it ached dully, did I 
completely awaken to the fact that there 
had been no nightmare, that all the con- 
fused maze of images in my mind really 
represented events. 

I had been awake perhaps a quarter of 
an hour when the man who had set my 
arm entered the room. He was no longer 
a comic-opera jacky. He looked like a 
regular doctor—a fairly young one, too. 

“How goes it?” he asked, shaking 
hands. 

“How’s Mary?” 

“Grand!” he answered, 
“She’s been down to breakfast. 
o'clock.” 

“Why can’t I go down?” I demanded, 
sitting up. 

He sent me back on the pillow with a 
push. 

“Because you're busted up and Mary 
isn’t,” he answered. “ Maybe I'll let you 
go down after a while. Arm hurt?” 

“No. Did you tell her—” 

He shoved a thermometer into my mouth 
and laughed at me. 

“Sav!” he exclaimed suddenly. “They 
found the aeroplane, all right! Sent some 
men down the road at daylight. I thought 
sure vou were having a hop dream last 
night.” He removed the thermometer and 
examined it. “ You’re not playing accord- 
ing to Hoyle,” he remarked. “No fever. 
You’re not enough trouble to be interesting. 


to my arm. 
plane yarn. 


” 


laughing. 
It’s ten 
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But goodness, man! You must have had a 
crazy night.” 

“Did Mary tell you?” 

“She’s told almost all of it, I guess, by 
this time. She certainly does recommend 
you, son. Engaged, I suppose?” 

He asked it with good-natured, breezy 
impudence. 

“No,” I answered. “But say, doctor—” 

“Not engaged, eh? Chance for me, then. 
Believe me, my friend, Mary is some girl!” 

I sat up with sudden energy. 

“ Now, you look here!” I said sharply. 
“This young lady—” 

“Is going to be engaged. All right, part- 
ner; what you say goes. My chance dis- 
appears. I weep; I repine; I congratulate 
vou. Now, let me tell you something about 
that arm. It’s not bad enough to make a 
hero out of you. It’s scientifically simple. 
It'll be all right and as straight as a string 
after the bone knits. You can get up some 
time to-day, if you behave yourself and cut 
out the aviation for a while. Are you will- 
ing to take orders?” 

“No trouble about the aviation,” I an- 
swered. “I’ve cut that out for good. But, 


for Heaven’s sake, what did we break in 
upon last night? 


” 


“ Oh, just a little house-party. I sup- 
pose it dazzled you. ‘Too bad it took us 
so long to wake up! We all thought it was 
Billy Forshew and his wife. As a matter 
of fact, they never showed up at all; missed 
their train.” 

“ Where are we?” I demanded. 

At that moment the door opened softly, 
and Mary stepped into the room. 

“ She'll tell you,” said the doctor, rising 
from my bedside and winking at me. “ I'll 
be back to have another look at you this 
afternoon.” 

He walked out, with a friendly grin at 
Mary, and left us alone. 

She paused half-way across the room, 
looking at me with apprehension in her 
eyes; then she came over to the bed quickly 
and bent over me. 

“ Hello, Mary!” I said, reaching out a 
hand to her. 

* You're all right? ” she asked anxiously. 

“Fine as a fiddle,” I answered, smiling. 

“T was worried,” she went on gravely. 
“ But they wouldn’t allow you to be dis- 
turbed. Does your arm pain you very 
much? ” 

I shook my head as I looked up at her. 
She was very fair and sweet, and a sun- 
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beam that stole through the window was 
making her dark hair shine like satin. Her 
cheeks were pale, and there was an anxious 
look about her eyes, but she looked well, 
none the less. Her tall, slender figure was 
gowned in a white morning dress that made 
her look like the lily of the garden-party, 
save for the shortness of the skirt. The 
owner of the costume that she had borrowed 
was evidently considerably shorter than 
herself, for the skirt, with her graceful 
ankles beneath it, made her seem almost 
like a little girl. She flushed faintly as 
she saw me studying her. 

“ Doesn't hurt at all,” I answered, after 
a pause. “ Please tell me where we are— 
if you know.” 

“We're in West Virginia,” she answered, 
seating herself at the side of the bed. 

“TI didn’t think we'd made that far,” I 
commented. 

“Just a little way over the line,” she 
went on. “ They’ve been down to see the 
aeroplane; it’s wrecked completely, they 
say. One of the men brought back your 
compass. That’s all smashed, too. It’s 
a pity!” 

“I can build another,” I said carelessly. 
* But go on.” 

“It was a masquerade we came to,” she 
continued. “ There’s a big house-party 
here, it seems; lots of young people. They’re 
out riding to the hounds this morning. 
They couldn't believe, at first, that we were 
not part of the masquerade.” 

“TI thought they’d never wake up,” I 
grumbled. 

* Oh, but they’re lovely! ” she exclaimed. 
“This is Major Nesbitt’s house; he’s some 
big man in this part of the State, I under- 
stand. The major and his wife are enter- 
taining about twenty young people here, and 
last night there were a lot of the neighbors, 
too. They’re doing everything in the world 
for us. Do you remember the little girl in 
the Gainsborough hat? ” 

I nodded. 

“ That’s their daughter. She’s adorable. 
I’m—I’m wearing one of her dresses.” 

“So I see,” I answered, glancing down 
at the skirt. 

Mary tucked her feet beneath the chair 
and went on: 

“Dr. Graham lives near here. He’s 
been awfully kind—everybody has. And 
they’re so interested in what happened to 
us. They wouldn't believe a lot of it until 
they found the machine.” 


, 
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“ Have you told them everything? ” 

“ Not—everything,” she answered slow- 
ly; “but a good deal. They think it’s 
romantic.” 

“ Well, is it?” I asked bluntly. 

“T don’t know. I suppose it depends on 
the point of view. Major Nesbitt is a dear, 
and so is Mrs. Nesbitt. They want us to 
stay just as long as we will. The party has 
just begun. But, of course, you can’t stay— 
with that arm.” 

“ Oh, I don’t know,” I answered, trying 
to move it. 

From what I could see, it looked like a 
pretty nice place in which to stay. It was 
restful; it seemed like home. 

“Tt seems queer to be uninvited guests 
among strangers,” she added. “ But they 
really seem to want us, Dan.” 

I liked to hear her call me Dan; I lay 
quiet and closed my eyes, letting the word 
sink in. 

“ And, while I can,” she said, her voice 
sinking low, “I want to thank you for all 
you have done for me; to thank you from 
the bottom of my heart.” 

“T don’t see what you have to thank 
me for,” I answered, opening my eyes and 
reaching for her hands. “ What’s been ac- 
complished ? ” 

“T’ve—I’ve escapec from the spell,” she 
whispered. “It’s all past now!” 
I found one of her hands and held it. 

“Then it has indeed been worth while,” 
I answered. 

For a minute she let me keep her cool, 
slender fingers; then, with a sudden con- 
traction of her forehead and a sharp intake 
of her breath, she drew her hand away and 
began staring out of the sunlit window. 
It was as if some recollection had flashed 
upon her. I lay there smiling. There was 
something I knew, and Mary didn’t. 

Then came a knock on the door, and 
Major Nesbitt entered the room. 

“Good morning and congratulations,” he 
said, as he crossed over to the bed. “Dr. 
Graham tells me there is nothing serious. 
I am glad, sir—very glad! And I wish to 
apologize for myself, my family, and my 
guests. We were very slow to understand 
last night—unpardonably slow. I fear 
that we caused you unnecessary pain. 
Miss Donaldson”—he turned to her with 
a courtly bow—“ has told us much of your 
adventure, Mr. Mansfield. It is extraor- 
dinary — very extraordinary. It is the 
desire of myself and Mrs. Nesbitt that you 


should remain with us as long as you will. 
We should be charmed if you could remain 
until you are completely recovered, sir. We 
wish to add you and Miss Donaldson to our 
house-party. We shall try to make it con- 
genial. The house is yours; our hospitality 
is yours. My daughter is already in love 
with your fiancée, sir. We feel honored to 
have you both.” 

I did not dare look at Mary, but in a 
confused way I tried to thank the old 
gentleman who stood at my bedside. Why 
was it that all these people assumed that 
Mary was my fiancée? 

After a further urging of his cordial in- 
vitation to remain his guests, Major Nes- 
bitt withdraw, and Mary escaped with him. 
I tried to detain her. She affected not to 
understand, but I could not fail to note 
the high color in her cheeks as she followed 
him out of the room. 

After that they left me alone for a while. 
I occupied the time in trying to summarize 
events and put them into their relation to 
one another. What was the result of it 
all? 

First, I had been mysteriously shadowed 
at the behest of a tall man. Then I had 
passed under an alias at the White House. 
I had committed an apparent robbery of a 
messenger-boy. I had forced my way into 
a strange house and explored it like a 
burglar. I had played the bandit in a 
prominent hotel. I had lost the hand of 
a lady who had promised to become my 
wife. I had been made a prisoner. I had 
turned myself into a chimney-sweep. I 
had recovered a stolen paper and had, in 
turn, been despoiled of it. I had stolen 
an aeroplane and wrecked it. I had des- 
troyed the only existing model of a device 
upon which I had spent more than a year 
of labor. I had— 

It made me dizzy to think what I had 
done. And the business was not yet two 
days old! A fine record of achievement 
for a man who always believed himself a 
law-abiding citizen of his country! 

Now that it was done, what had been 
gained by it? 

I was puzzling over this when I fell 
asleep again, and I did not awaken until 
a maid brought a tray into my room. She 
was followed by the young man who, with 
the Indian prince, had half carried me up- 
stairs the night before. 

“My name is Harvey Nesbitt,” he said, 
extending his hand. “ Awfully sorry we 
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bothered you so much last night, but we 
didn’t understand. Dr. Graham says aft- 
er you've had your lunch you can come 
down-stairs if you want to. I'm to help 
you dress.” 

I liked young Nesbitt. We talked while 
I devoured the lunch on the tray, and then 
he helped me get into a suit of his clothes. 
We were of about the same build and size, 
and I did not look unpresentable, save for 
the sling which held my arm. 

It was a dazzling spring afternoon as I 
walked out on the broad porch with him. 
A dozen or so young men and women in 


riding - costume were there, talking and 
laughing uproariously; but there was a 


sudden hush as I appeared. It was plain 
that I was an object of intense curiosity. 
Gradually they began, to crowd about me 
until young Nesbitt waved them away good- 
naturedly. 

“Give him a chance,” he _ laughed. 
“No doubt Mr. Mansfield will tell us all 
about it by and by.” 

He steered me around a corner of the 
porch to a shaded place where I saw Mary, 
sitting with the young lady of the Gains- 
borough and an_ elderly, sweet-faced 
woman whom I guessed to be Major Nes- 
bitt’s wife. I was introduced to my hos- 
tesses, who, after a few minutes, withdrew 
and left us alone. 

There was something very demure about 
Mary as I seated myself near her in one of 
the big wicker chairs. Both of us, I think, 
had a feeling of constraint. Two or three 
minutes of silence ensued. 

“Well, Mary?” I said at length, study- 
her serious face. 
what? ” 


way. 
“We seem to have a breathing-spell,” I 
wound up lamely. 
“Isn't it lovely here? 
stay.” 


“Why not? 


I wish we could 


They seem to want us. I 


think both of us could stand a little rest.’” 


“ But I shall have to go back.” 

“ Back to where? ” 

She shrugged her shoulders. 

“T don’t know that I’m in any hurry to 
go back,” I said. 

She looked at me inquiringly. 


“You see, I've committed larceny in 
both Washington and Baltimore,” I ex- 
plained. “It may be healthier to stay 


away for a while.” 
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“T’m sorry,” she murmured. “ I’ve 
made you a lot of trouble, haven’t I— 
Dan?” 

“We've been some trouble to each 


other,” I admitted, searching her eyes until 
she colored again. “I think we’ve become 
responsible for each other, in a way.” 

“ Responsible ? ” 

“Yes. You began it, which makes you 
responsible. I refused to quit, which 
makes me responsible. And, do you know, 
I rather like the responsibility!” 

She looked at me for an instant, and 
then directed her gaze out across the great 
lawn. 

* They all seem to think we’re engaged,” 
I added irrelevantly. 

Mary made no answer. 

“And why can’t we be engaged?” I 
asked abruptly. 

She gave me a swift look of astonish- 
ment, then buried her face in her hands. 

“Don’t! Don’t!” she exclaimed, shrink- 
ing from me. 

“TI know that we haven't known each 
other very long,” I said, leaning forward. 
“It’s scarcely forty-eight hours. But I 
know this—that I love you, Mary!” 

“Please!” her voice was agitated. 

“But why shouldn’t I tell you? Just 
because of short acquaintance? That’s a 
reason that counts little with me.” 

“Can’t you see?” she cried, raising her 
eves to mine. “ Don’t you understand? 
Have you forgotten the—the girl—” 

I laughed quietly, while she stared at 
me in amazement. 

“That was ended yesterday morning,” 
I said. “It seems as if it never had ex- 
isted. Now that it’s over, I can’t under- 
stand how it ever happened. I loved you 
before it was over.” 

“Tt is ended?” she repeated slowly. 

“ Absolutely. She even gave me 
the ring. 

“ The ring? ” 

“And I gave it to a little girl on the 
street who said her name was not Fanny,” 
I added. 

I think that for a minute she thought I 
was light-headed; she seemed unable to 
speak. At last she ventured: 

“Was it because of what happened at 
the White House?’ 

“ That was the cause, Mary. Wasn’t it 
lucky? It gave me the right to love you. 
Do you think, dear, you can care enough 
for me to—” 
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THE FLYING COURTSHIP 


She had arisen from her chair and stood 
before me, straight and proud, her dark 
eyes tender and shining. 

“T think,” she said falteringly, “ that if 
I have deprived you of anything, Dan, it 
is only fair to make restitution. That 
is—’ 

“Mary!” I cried, starting to my feet 
and reaching for her. 

“ Beg pardon,” said a voice behind me. 
“ Hope I’m not intruding; but I must tell 
you of this.” 

With a gesture of annoyance, I fear, I 
turned and confronted young Nesbitt. He 
was smiling at us, and in his hand he held 
forth a phonograph cylinder. 

“I’m afraid I’ve done something ex- 
ceedingly rude,” he went on. “ We had to 
have your clothes cleaned up, Mr. Mans- 
field, and in taking things out of the 
pockets I found this. It happens that I 
have one of these machines in the house; 
I do some of my law work here. I was so 
curious about the affair that I took the 
liberty of slipping it into my machine. I 
suppose you know what the cylinder is?” 

Mary and I looked at each other and 
then back at the cylinder. 

“No,” I said; “I’ve no idea.” 

“Come into the library a moment,” he 
suggested, leading the way. 

We followed him wonderingly, and 
watched him slip the cylinder into place 
on a phonograph that stood at the side of 
a desk. There was a double set of ear- 
pieces, and he handed Mary and me one 
each. 

“ Now, listen,” he said, as we placed 
them to our ears. 

He turned a switch connected with the 
little electric motor, and the cylinder began 
to revolve. There was an instant of con- 
fused buzzing, and then I heard: 


I, Rufus Jennings, being of sound and dis- 
posing mind and memory, do hereby declare 
this to be my last will and testament, expressly 
revoking all other wills and testaments made 
by me prior to the one I now execute. 

I direct that after my lawful and just debts 
shall have been paid— 


Mary dropped the receiver with a little 
cry. 

“Tt’s Uncle Rufus! ” she exclaimed, her 
cheeks pale. 

“The missing will! ” 
recognize his voice? ” 

“ Perfectly! ” 


I cried. * You 
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The cylinder went on again, and the 
phonograph repeated into my ears the clear, 
rather sharp voice of Rufus Jennings. 
Mary listened, too. 

We heard it to the end. In some re- 
spects it did not differ materially from the 
will that Vinton had in his possession, al- 
though it bequeathed to Mary more than 
one-fifth of the property, and made no 
provision for an income to be settled upon 
her husband. The date of it, as declared 
in the voice of Jennings himself, was very 
recent—clearly later than the written docu- 
ment which I had gained and then lost. 

Mary and I looked at each other stupe- 
fied as the last words on the cylinder were 
repeated. The chimney weight—the thing 
which I had thrust absent-mindedly into 
my pocket, and which had by pure luck 
escaped destruction when the aeroplane 
crashed to earth—was the last will of Ru- 
fus Jennings! 

“Are you a lawyer?” I 
young Nesbitt. 

“T practise at it,” he admitted, smiling. 

“Can you tell me if a will like that is 
legal?” 

“It beats me,” he answered, knitting his 
forehead. “It would probably depend on 
circumstances. If there were witnesses, for 
instance—” 

“It can be proved that he spoke of this 
will,” I said excitedly, remembering the 
butler, Howard, to whom Uncle Rufus had 
spoken just before he died. 

“That might help,” said Nesbitt. 
“There are cases where verbal wills have 
been probated. This seems to be neither a 
verbal nor a written will. I never heard of 
such a case.” 

“But if it could be shown that it was 
this testator’s habit to leave his records 
upon phonograph cylinders? ” 

“That might help, too,” he admitted. 
“ Particularly if the will did not happen 
to be contested. In a contest, of course, 
with a written will against it, why—well, to 
tell you the truth, I don’t believe there’s a 
precedent for such a situation. If you'll 
excuse me, I'm going to dig for a while 
among my books. It’s an extraordinary 
extraordinary! ” 

As young Nesbitt left the room, I turned 
to Mary and cried exultantly: 

“You can fight Vinton now! He 
doesn’t hold the last will! ” 

She nodded mechanically and began 
playing with a paper-cutter on the desk. 


demanded of 


case- 
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“Don’t you see?” I went on excitedly. 
“ Here’s a weapon—” 

I stopped short. Mary did not seem to 
be in the least interested in my words. 
Presently she looked up at me, and there 
seemed to be accusation in her eyes. 

“Why, Mary!” I exclaimed. 
is it?” 

“I wasn’t thinking about the will,” she 
said waveringly. “I don’t care about it. 
Only I was thinking that if you really 
meant what you said—” 

I sprang toward her, but stopped short 
as the figure of Major Nesbitt entered the 
library. 

“The papers have just come up from 
town,” he said. “I thought you might 
care to look at them.” 

I took them from him with rather bad 
grace, exasperated at this new interrup- 
tion. Mary was again playing with the 
paper-cutter. Her cheeks were flushed. 

I was glancing mechanically at the first 
page of one of the papers when my eye 
fell upon a brief despatch, dated Balti- 
more. Major Nesbitt slipped out of the 
room while I was reading it. The para- 
graph said: 


“ What 


A man believed from papers found upon his 
person to be Robert Vinton was found dead 
this evening in the rear yard of the premises 
in Eutaw Place formerly occupied by the late 
Rufus Jennings. There was a bullet wound 
in the back of the dead man’s head and a 
heavy army service revolver lay on the ground 
near the body. In his own hand was a small 
automatic pistol. Neighbors reported to the 
police hearing the sound of a number of shots, 
fired in rapid succession. There was nobody 
on the premises when the police entered. An 
investigation to determine whether Vinton 


THE 


MAGAZINE 


died by his own hand or by the hand of an- 
other is under way. 


Vinton was dead! Like a flash I be- 
lieved I could see the explanation. Vinton, 
first in pursuit after the door had been bat- 
tered down, had intercepted a bullet fired 
by either Purvis or Lazare at the disap- 
pearing plane. His companions had fled; 
and the police had Vinton’s papers — in- 
cluding the will! 

“Vinton will never trouble you, Mary,” 
I said, trying to steady my voice, as I 
handed her the paper. 

She read the paragraph slowly, then 
bowed her head and stood motionless for 
several minutes. I paced the room, watch- 
ing her, not wishing to disturb her reflec- 
tions. At last she raised her eyes and 
looked at me. 

“It makes no difference now—about the 
wills,” I said. 

She smiled at me faintly and walked over 
toward one of the windows, where she stood 
in the sunlight. I was too much astonished 
by the strange succession of events to make 
a move until she turned her head at last 
and gazed at me, a wistful look in her eyes. 
Then I strode across the library. 

“TI can’t find a single precedent,” said 
the voice of young Nesbitt behind me. 
“ Tt’s a wonderful case! ’ 

I turned upon him with a_beseeching 
look and made a gesture. He compre- 
hended, nodded at me, and stepped quickly 
out of the room, closing the door after him. 

“Now, Mary!” I said, putting my arm 
about her and drawing her close. 

“ I—I thought it was about time,” she 
whispered, her face against my shoulder, 
her young, white arms around my neck. 
END. 
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COMPENSATION 


I LAUNCHED my ship o’er waters blue, 
And cheered it on its quest, 

To seek the land of dreams-come-true, 
And bring me back life’s best. 


The wild waves rose in raging foam; 
My frail bark tempest-tossed 

I knew could ne’er again sail home— 
Far out, my ship was lost! 


Yet though the craft I sent to sea 
Returns, love, nevermore, 

I cannot grieve while you near me 
Stand smiling on the shore! 


Mary R. Kissam 
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RIENS HAND WAS STEADY AND HIS FACE VERY GRAVE AS HE SET THAT JEWELED CORO} 
ALL. OF ITS RESPONSIBILITIES, UPON CECILES GIRLISH BROW 
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